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PREFACE 


This Part is intended to serve as a general introduction to the 
study of the Kaufiliya Arthasdstra. It attempts to deal with questions 
about the origin of ArthaSastra as a branch of learning in ancient India, 
the authorship and date of the Kaufiltya Arthasdstra, its sources and 
its style. It also seeks to present a broad outline of its teaching on 
the various topics connected with its subject-matter. It is hoped 
that no question of importance that is likely to be helpful for a study 
of this work has been overlooked. 


Since its first publication in 1909 the Arthagdstra has been the 
object of critical study by many distinguished Indologists. I have 
naturally availed myself of the learned contributions of these eminent 
scholars. My indebtedness to their labours is incalculable. It is, 
of course, not claimed that I have been able to read everything written 
so far on the subject. I hope, however, that I have not missed any 
significant contribution made to the study of this important work. 


Though I have freely drawn on the contributions made by earlier 
scholars, there have been occasions when I have differed from them 
and have tried to controvert their opinions. I hope that while doing 
so I have not anywhere misunderstood their views nor been guilty 
of misrepresenting them. Of course, it cannot be expected that the 
opinions expressed or conclusions reached here will be found entirely 
acceptable. In fact, I shall be satisfied if they are regarded as worthy 
of serious consideration. Perhaps it may not be presumptuous to hope 
that this study will provoke further work on this text. 


I am thankful to a large number of friends who encouraged me in 
this work and offered many useful suggestions and comments after 
going through a part or the whole of it. In particular, I must express 
my thanks to Professor H. D. Velankar and Dr. G. S. Ghurye of the 
University of Bombay, Principal K. T. Merchant of the Sydenham 
College, Bombay, Professor G. C. Jhala of the St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, Dr. S. S. Hoskot of the Kirti College, Bombay and Shri G. G. 
Gokhale, formerly with The Times of India, Bombay. I have largely 
benefited from their helpful suggestions. 


I have included inthe Bibliography information about translations 
of the Arthasdstra in Modern Indian Languages. Many of them have 
not been seen by me. Nevertheless, the information, which was 
obtained through the courtesy of the National Library, Calcutta, and of 
my friend Professor S. A. Upadhyaya of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, has been incorporated with the intention of making the 
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Bibliography complete as far as possible. I hope that the inclusion 
of these titles, not personally seen by me, in the Bibliography will 
be considered excusable. 

I owe special thanks to Professor Oscar Botto of Turin for sending 
me a copy of H. Berger’s article ‘ Kaufalya ist alter als Kaufilya’ 
published in a Munich journal that was not available here. 

Shri B. A. Olkar, Superintendent, Publications Section, University 
of Bombay, has most enthusiastically rendered invaluable help in 
seeing this work through the Press. To him my sincere thanks are 
due. In like manner Shri V. G. Moghe, Sperintendent of the Bombay 
University Press, and his staff deserve my best thanks for bringing out 
this neat volume with promptitude. 

Finally, I must once again give expression to my gratitude to the 
authorities of the University of Bombay for having undertaken the 
publication of this three-part venture. 


May, 1965 R. P. KanGLe 
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CHAPTER ONE 
ARTHASASTRA $: SCOPE AND ORIGIN 


THE Kautiliya Arthasdstra, as the name indicates, is a treatise on 
ArthaSastra. A definition of this Sastra is found in the concluding 
section of the work. We read there, “artha is the sustenance or 
livelihood (vrétth) of men ; in other words, it means ‘ the earth inhabit- 
ed bymen.’ ArthaSastra is the science which is the means of the acquisi- 
tion and protection of the earth.’”! In the same manner, the first ° 
sutra of the work refers to “ ArthaSastras composed by earlier teachers 
for the acquisition and protection of the earth.’ 


Since very early times artha has been regarded as one of the #ri- 
varga or three goals of human existence, the other two being dharma 
and kama. In this connection, artha is understood to stand for material 
well-being as well as the means of securing such well-being, particularly, 
wealth. Like the other two goals, artha also has primarily the indivi- 
dual in view. It is the individual who is to pursue artha as one of the 
goals of his life.3 Now, an essential condition of a man’s material 
well-being is security of livelihood. That is probably the reason why 
artha is, in this text, defined as vrtiz or livelihood. 


K. P. Jayaswal is of the opinion that ortiz in this definition is to 
be understood in the same sense as vartana, i.e., ‘ existence’, so that 
according to him manusydndm ovrttith means ‘human population.” 
This might seem to accord better with the explanation which follows, 
that artha in effect means ‘ the earth inhabited by men.’ However, 
the mere ‘ existence ’ of men appears hardly adequate as the primary 
meaning of artha. Material well-being and its means are ideas very 
closely associated with it. Hence vr#fz as ‘sustenance’ or ‘ livelihood ’ 
is closer to artha than as ‘ existence’. From the word vrtiz is obviously 
derived vdrtid, the three-fold economic activity of agriculture, cattle- 
rearing and trade, which constituted the usual means by which men 
obtained their livelihood on earth. 


1 wae afaes:, aqaadt afafead: | cea: Gfrert erated: 
areaneianreatfatar | KA, 15.1.1-2. 
2 qfreat ort Ted + Mart AeA Tataa: Meatathst Haare 
7 HAA | KA, 1.1.1. 
8 In the present ‘text it is declared in Kautilya’s own words that artha is 
the rhost important of the three, the other two being dependent on it : AT Uq Tat 
afer aitfeca: 1 eaqer fe atarafatt | KA, 1.7.6-7. 


4 HP, TI, p. 5, n. 8. 
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to 


D. R. Bhandarkar denies that artha in this definition is one of the 
trivarga.’ He argues that artha in the sense of ‘wealth’ belongs to the 
province of Vartta, whereas artha in the sense of ‘ territory inhabited by 
men’ belongs to the province of Dandaniti (that is, of Arthasastra). 
It is true that artha as understood in the definition of Arthasastra has 
a wider significance than is usually associated with that term. But that 
appears to be only an extension of its usual meaning. This is clearly 
indicated by the fact that artha is first defined as vrite (which term can 
hardly be dissociated from vdrttd) and then only by implication (ityar- 
thah) explained in the sense of ‘ the earth inhabited by men.’ 


With artha understood. by implication, in the sense of the earth 
where men live and seek their material well-being, it ceases to be the 
goal pursued by individuals and appears as the means of ensuring the 
well-being of men in general. This extension of meaning makes it 
possible for ArthaSastra to be regarded as the Sastra concerned with 
general well-being on earth. And since state activity alone can make 
such general well-being possible, the protection of the carth and its 
acquisition, which are an essential part of state activity, are declared 
to be the province of this Sastra. It is thus defined as the Sastra which 
shows how this activity of the acquisition and protection of the earth 
should be carried out. 


This definition implies that ArthaSsastra has a twofold aim. First, 
it seeks to show how the ruler should protect his territory. This pro- 
tection (pdlana) refcrs principally to the administration of the state. 
Secondly, it shows how territory should be acquired. This acquisition 
(labha) refers principally to the conquest of territory from others ; 
that involves a consideration of the foreign policy of the state. These 
two cover the whole range of state activity. One may say, therefore, 
that Arthasastra is understood as the science dealing with state affairs 
in the internal as well as the external sphere ; in other words, it is the 
science of statecraft or of politics and administration. 


It may be remarked in passing that the rulcrship of ‘ the earth ’ 
contemplated in the $astra does not necessarily imply the conquest of 
the whole world. The field open for the operations of the would-be- 
conqueror (vijigisu) appears restricted to the region lying between the 
Himalayas and the sea. Territories beyond the borders of India are 
not included in ‘the territory of the Sovereign Ruler.’® One of the 
reasons for this may be that the conqueror, according to the Sastra, is 
expected to establish a social order based on the varna and dérama 


5 Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity (Benares, 1929), pp. 12-13. P 
6 aq: gfrat | deat ference faa a4- 
aftaaay | KA, 9.1.17-18. 
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system in the conquered territories,’ and the establishment of such a 
social order outside the limits of India was perhaps considered im- 
practicable or even undesirable. It may also be that such con- 
quest beyond the borders of India was regarded as unjust. Arrian, 
the Greek historian, has remarked, “‘On the other hand, a sense of 
justice, they say, prevented any Indian king from attempting con- 
quest beyond the limits of India.’”® 


The name Arthas&stra for the science of politics and administra- 
tion, though unusual, appears to be quite old. The Mahabharata 
mentions it in two places. In 12.161.9 Arjuna is described as ‘an 
expert in Arthasastra’® and in 12.290.104 Arthasastra is described 

s ‘ followed by the best of kings.1° However, the name does not 
appear to be in common use in later times. Despite the great influence 
of the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, most later writers on this Sastra have 
preferred another name for it, namely, Nitisastra, which may stand 
either for Dandanitisastra or Rajanitisastra. This is shown by the 
names of such works on this Sastra as the Nittsdra of Kamandaka, the 
Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva, the Nitiprakasika of Vaisampayana and 
soon. It seems that Dandaniti is the oldest name for the sastra. The 
Mahabharata, in 12.59.78, gives the name Dandaniti to the work com- 
posed by Brahmadeva at the beginning of creation for the protection 
of the world. And one of the four lores, the study of which is regard- 
ed as essential for a prince, is Dandaniti. The earlier schools, whose 
opinions are mentioned in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, 1.2.2-7, thought 
that the study of one or more of the other three lores (Anviksiki, Trayi 
and Vartta) may be dispensed with, but not the study of Dandaniti. 
This lore, considered essential by all, is concerned with the administra- 
tion of the state. Dandaniti literally means ‘ the use or employment of 
the rod ’, and obviously refers to the earliest method of inflicting punish- 
ment on wrong-doers by the ruler. Danda, as the sceptre held by the 
menarch, has everywhere been the symbol of state authority. It is 
possible that Dandaniti, in its origin, was concerned primarily with 
the administration of justice. But it is reasonable to suppose that all 
topics connected with the running of the state came within its purview 
since very early days. The Dandaniti, the study of which is essential 


7 facat a qfaet fraarattat ceed YSsitet | KA, 13.4.62. 


8 Arrian’ s Indika, Ch. IX, in J. W. McCrindle, India as Described by Megas- 
thenes and Arrian (Calcutta, 1926), Pp: 2095; ee Jayaswal, HP, II, p. 191. 


9 qaIdMaaad 

ardt aubdacaat at eae: 1 Mbh, 12.161.9. 
10 qeaqraanet THASSHES | Mbh, 12.290.104. 
ll asa Had Va avs aaa Aa | 

Senta Maat AVeataraade I Mbh, 12.59.78. 
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according to every school of this sastra, could hardly have been con- 
cerned with judicial administration alone. 


U. N. Ghoshal has expressed the view that ArthaSastra is a com- 
prehensive science of which Dandaniti is only a branch.!* There do 
not appear to be sufficient grounds for making such a distinction. As 
stated in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, Dandaniti is concerned with 
alabdhalabha and labdhaparipdlana along with other things.!* These, 
it is obvious, are to be understood as activities of the state. Now 
ArthaSsastra, as we have seen, is concerned with nothing more than 
these two state activities of labha and pdlana. It may also be pointed 
out that according to the Nittvadkydamrita of Somadeva, Nitisastra 
consists of tanira and dvdpa. The former of these is said to be concerned 
with the protection of one’s own territory, while the latter is concerned 
with the acquisition of territory belonging to others.“ This clearly 
shows that Nitisastra has the same full scope as ArthaSastra and is 
not to be regarded as merely a branch of that sastra. 


The view that Arthasastra has a wider scope than Nitisastra 
seems to be due to some difference that is noticeable between the cen- 
tents of the Arthasdstra and those of such works as the Nitisdra of 
Kamandaka, regarded as representative of works on Niti or Dandaniti. 
An outstanding feature of this difference is the absence in works like 
the Nitisdra of a code of law corresponding to the dharmasthiya section 
(Book 3) of the Arthasdsitra. The reason for this is clearly the fact that 
in those later days when the Nitisdra and similar works were composed 
law had been completely appropriated by Dharmasastra works and no 
need was felt to retain it in manuals on statecraft. But it is hardly 
conceivable that Dandaniti, which in its origin was probably the science 
of the administration of justice, was in the beginning unconcerned 
with law. That Kamandaka himself makes no distinction between 
ArthaSastra and Nitisaéstra appears evident from the circumstance 
that in the opening verses of his work, where he pays homage to 
Visnugupta, he states that the latter had taken out the nectar of Niti- 
Sastra from the ocean of Arthasastras.15 Now this is clearly a reference 
to the present work called the ArthaSastra, attributed to Kautilya or 
Visnugupta, and it is significant that Kamandaka refers to it as the 


12 A History of Indian Political Ideas (O. U. P., Bombay, 1959), p. 84. 
18... Qselid:, Too STC Catalaarnt Tacs ats she- 
Great Ff | KA, 1.4.3. 


14 TAMU AhtMIeAA | CANIS STA MAMET AT | TAS HTAT CA Ta T 


ATay: | Nitivdkydmria, 30.45-47. 
15 Altea a ATATAAAUTE AMSA: | 
SEM AHeteH froma TAA 11 Nitiséra, 1.6. 
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‘nectar in the form of Nitisastra’. According to him, therefore, 
ArthaSastra and Nitisastra had the same scope. 


Nitisastra, however, may also be understood to stand for Rajaniti- 
Sastra, the science laying down conduct proper for the ruler. But the 
name does not appear to be very old. The Mahabharata uses names 
like Rajasastra and Rajadharmah, but not Rajaniti.1¢ Kamandaka, 
in one place, refers to this science as Rajavidya.17 The significance of | 
these names is quite obvious.1® 


The origin of this saéstra is obscure. An account of its supposed 
origin is found in Chapter 59 of the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata. 
The account is no doubt mythical; but it is not without interest, since 
it does throw some light on this question. We read there that at the 
beginning of creation, in the Krta Yuga, men acted according to dharma 
though there was no ruler nor any punishment, but that in course of 
time men were overcome by delusion, greed, love of pleasures and other 
base passions, and that in consequence there was anarchy everywhere. 
The gods were filled with apprehension and approached Brahmadeva, 
the Creator, to seek a way out. The latter reassured them and com- 
posed a treatise in order that an orderly and peaceful existence may be 
ensured for men on earth. The treatise, it is said, contained one 
hundred thousand chapters and dealt with the trivarga of dharma, 
artha and kama. It is added that the four lores of Trayi, Anviksiki, 
Vartta and Dandaniti were also treated in that work ?® ‘Then follows 
a detailed analysis of its contents. This list of contents makes no 
mention at all of topics connected with Trayi, Anviksiki and Vartta, 
but refers only to topics that are germane to Dandaniti. In fact, the 
analysis concludes with the statement, ‘* All those means by which 
men can be prevented from deviating from theAryanpath were de- 
scribed in the Nitisastra.”2° This shows that Brahmadeva’s treatise 
was in reality a work on Nitisastra alone. What is more, in Sloka 78 
which follows this statement, the treatise is definitely given the title 
Dandaniti21 We are further told that God Samkara first took this 
Niti and reduced it to ten thousand chapters having regard to the fact 


16 See Mbh, 12.58.1-3 ; 12.68.16 ; 12.57.43 etc. 
17 Nitisdra, 1.7-8. 


18 For a discussion of the various names of this science, cf. P. V. Kane, 
HD, III, pp. 4-8. 


19 ACSA At Ah Kata | 
TA TARAAATS: -BATAATTA AT: | Mbh, 12.59.29. 
wat areatteat Aa atat + ALITA | 
qisdttaead faget frees frafetat: 1 Mbh, 12.59.83. 
20 qaatialars A Adaaaca: | 
qed Uses atferareasqateray i Mbh, 12.59.74. 


21 See Note 11 above. 
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that the life of men becomes shorter and shorter in succeeding Yugas.** 
This abridged text is said to have been known as the Vaisalaksa (Sdastra). 
Indra reduced this text further to five thousand chapters, his work 
being known as the Bahudantaka (Sdstra). Then the text was reduced 
further to three thousand chapters by Brhaspati in a work called the 
Barhaspatya (Sastra). Finally, it is stated that Kavya (that is, USanas) 
reduced the work still further to one thousand chapters ; and though 
that is not expressly stated, we are to presume that his work was 
known as the Auganasa (Sastra).2* All these abridgments, like 
Brahmadeva’s original work, were supposedly concerned with Niti or 
-Dandaniti. 

This aceount of the origin of the Sastra is no doubt fanciful. It is 
clearly intended to claim a high antiquity for it and to seek divine 
sanction for its teaching. Yet the account does throw some light on 
the question of the origin of this Sastra. There seems little doubt, for 
example, that a Barhaspatya Sdastra and an Auéganasa Sastra dealing 
with Niti were at one time in existence. For, the Mahabharata not . 
only refers to Brhaspati and USanas as teachers of this Sastra, but also 
cites some slokas purporting to be quotations from their Sdstras. 
Thus, in 12.56.88ff. it refers to ‘‘ Slokas set forth in the old days in the 
Barhaspatya Sastra” and quotes some of them.** In 12.122.11 King 
Vasuhoma is said to have studied “ the entire teaching of Brhaspati 
as well as the Auganasa Sastra.”*® In 12.28.14-15 a gatha is repro- 
duced which Brhaspati is said to have uttered, though in 12.57.2-3 the 
same is quoted with a little variation as a Sloka uttered by USanas.”® 
In 12.68 there is a discourse on the necessity and importance of a king 
which is said to have been delivered by the great sage Brhaspati to 
Vasumanas, King of the Kosalas. In 12.104 we have a dialogue. bet- 
ween Indra and Brhaspati on how a king should deal with his enemies ; 


220 qaeaT Waa Ta AWTS ARE | 


28 Sce Mbh, 12.59.86-92. 
% qectea 4 Wea 4 Wlal fafqaat: FAT! Mbh, 12.56.38. 
25 qecdtad UIA Whe aT | 

qAalaaad Wer Casta A ALATA Ut Mbh, 12,122.11. 
26 aft Walaa ANT FASCIA CATA II 

afaeat faficta- att faearartrs | 

WH Alacare ATA AMAA | Mbh, 12.23.14-15. 

WIAA Ale WiHar frais t... 

Sladt Waa Ala: ATt fawaartrs | 

Wot Afactalx ATA ATTATAAT || Mbh, 12.57.2-8. 
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Brhaspati is there described as rdjudharmavidhdnajnah “who knows 
rules laying down the king’s duties.’ In 12.140.17 we read of barhaspata 
giana, which Maghavan (that is, Indra) himself is said to have taught.?? 
The teaching of Brhaspati is referred to also in 12.57.6-7, 12.58.13, 
12.69.23, 12.164.12 and other places. Similarly, in 12.136.184-186 
two gathas of USanas are quoted, while 12.187.66-68 contain two other 
gathas said to have been taught by USanas to Prahrada.?* In 12.203.18 
Bhargava (that is, Usanas) is said to have set forth the Nitisastra, 
which is beneficial to the world.2® These passages leave little room for 
doubt that works attributed to Brhaspati and USanas or their schools 
were known to the author of this part of the Mahabharata and that the 
teachings of these two sages were mainly concerned with the science 
of politics. The tradition that Brhaspati and Usanas (otherwise known 
as Sukra) were the founders of this Sastra is, in fact, quite old. 
ASvaghosa, for instance, says that Sukra and Brhaspati created the 
Rajasastra, which their fathers, Bhrgu and Angiras respectively, had 
not done though they were the founders of celebrated families.*° 


Concerning Brhaspati and USanas we get some information from 
early sources. In the Rgveda, Brhaspati appears as a divinity, who 
helps Indra in winning the cows. In that exploit, Brhaspati seems to 
have played a role analogous to that of a purohita or priest and pre- 
ceptor helping his king to obtain a victory on the battle-field. And 
in later days he actually came to be regarded as the purohita of Indra 
and the gods and became known for his great wisdom. He is, in fact, 
the prototype of purohitas on earth. The Rgveda also refers to him 
as an Angirasa, born in the family of Angiras. Asvaghosa, as we 
have seen, mentions Brhaspati, the son of Angiras, as one of the founders 
of the Rajasastra. As regards USanas, he is, according to tradition, 
the purohita of the demons, Asuras or Daityas. The Mahabharata 
represents him as the preceptor of Vrtra in 12.270.15 and as the teacher 
of Prahrada in 12.187.66. He is regarded as a Bhargava, born in the 
family of Bhrgu, and as Agvaghosa tells us, Sukra (which is another 
name for USanas), the son of Bhrgu, was the other founder of the Raja- 
astra. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that Brhaspati and 
Uganas were real persons who served as purohitas to some kings and 
instructed them in the art of government, and that regular instruction 


a7 aft areca Alt Wlata AAA TAA | Mbh, 12,140.17. 

23 ufearaa ama ¢ faatetaaar He | Mbh, 12.186.184. 
FIATATA TT F A BlAMTAaCTT | Mbh, 12,187.66. 

29 APal aliaaret FT WIT Sat featH | Mbh, 12.208.18. 

30 MATAR TRA A A AGTH TA at | 
Ta: gat at = aaigarenled UAT FECT I Buddhacarita, 1.46. 
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in this art was unknown before their time. Even if we suppose, 
however, that Brhaspati and USanas are purely mythical beings and 
cannot be regarded as historical personages, there still can be no denying 
that these two names were very closely associated with the founding 
of this Saéstra since very early times, and that specific teachings of 
the Sastra were supposed to be derived from works attributed to them 
or to their schools, these works being known as the Barhaspatya Sastra 
and the Auganasa Sastra. That there were schools of Nitisastra claim- 
ing to be founded by Brhaspati and USanas is also shown by the Kautt- 
liya Arthasgastra, as will be seen in Chapter 3 below. 


The Mahabharata account of the origin of the Sastra mentions two 
still earlier works, namely, the Vatsdlaksa and the Bahudantaka. The 
supposed authors of these, gods Samkara and Indra, are, of course, 
entirely mythical. Yet, it would not be quite right to conclude that 
works ascribed to them must therefore be regarded as purely imaginary. 
For, we find that the Kautiliya Arthagdstra frequently mentions the 
opinions of Visaélaksa and Bahudantiputra. These two are mentioned 
along with Bharadvaja, Pisuna and others, who are quite obviously 
human authors. It is not unlikely that Visalaksa and Bahudantiputra 
are also names of human authors and that their identification with 
the two gods is due to some confusion. It is also possible that the 
human authors claimed that their teaching was inspired by these gods, 
so that it was thought to have originated with the gods and the human 
authors were forgotten. In any case, it would not be altogether un- 
justifiable to suppose that the Vaisdlaksa Sastra and the Bahudantaka 
Sdstra were at one time in existence, though the Mahabhdiata account 
of their authorship and size may be regarded as fanciful. It should 
be added that the mutual relationship between the different works 
stated in the Mahabharata need not be accepted as based on facts 
nor may one safely draw any chronological conclusions from that 
account. 


~The Mahabharata, in 12.58.1-8, mentions seven promulgators of 
the science of rulership, rdajasdstrapranetdrah, namely, Brhaspati, 
Visalaksa, Kavya (that is, USanas), Mahendra (that is, Indra), Pracetasa 
Manu, Bharadvaja or Bharadvaja and Gaurasiras. A work on politics 
attributed to Pracetasa Manu was clearly known to the Mahabharata. 
For, in 12.57.48-45, we have two Slokas said to be quotations from the 
Rajadharmah of Pracetasa Manu.*4 The use of the plural in Rdja- 
dharmesu suggests that it is the name of the work composed by Prace- 
tasa Manu. This work cannot be identified with the Manusmrti, 


81 sTAdat Gael AATaTET | 
aa ae afaeHaat: YT i) Mbh, 12.57.48. 
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which does not contain the two Slokas or anything similar to them. 

Moreover, the Manusmrti claims to be the work of Svayambhuva 

Manu and not Pracetasa Manu. Whoever the latter was, a school of 

politics, claiming to be founded by him, was apparently in existence ' 
once. And it is this school which may be supposed to be referred to 

as that of the Manavas in the Kautiliya Arthaégdstra. As will be seen 

later, when the present text refers to the opinions of the Manavas, in 

none of those places can the Manusmrti be understood as intended.** 

The work on Niti by Pracetasa Manu is, of course, now non-existent. 


As to Bharadvaja, or more properly Bharadvaja, it may be men- 
tioned that the Mahabharata (Chapter 12.188) contains a discourse on 
politics said to have been delivered by Bharadvaja to King Satrum- 
tapa. This teacher is there referred to also as Kaninka.** It may be 
assumed that the Mahabharata was acquainted with the teaching of 
Kaninka Bharadvaja. It is quite likely that this teacher is the same 
as the Bharadvaja whose opinions are frequently referred to in the 
Kautiliya Arthasdstra. This text also mentions once a minister 
Kaninka Bharadvaja, and on the strength of the evidence of the 
Mahabharata he may safely be identified with the teacher Bharadvaja. 
About GauraSiras, another teacher of this Sastra mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, nothing is known and it is idle to speculate on his identity. 


The circumstance that Brhaspati and Uganas, who are credited 
with the founding of this Sastra, are both said to have been purohitas 
is significant. In the earliest days, as the Rgveda shows, the purohita 
was always there by the side of the king to advise, to guide and to help 
him in all spheres of his activity. As a state functionary, the purohita 
was next in importance only to the king.** It may well be that in the 
very early days he was the only state functionary beside the king and 
that separate ministers, mantrins or amatyas, came to be appointed 
only gradually when in course of time the secular tasks of the state mu!- 
tiplied and the functions of the purohita were more and more restricted 
to the religious sphere. Even when this happened, however, the pre- 
eminent position enjoyed by him in the earlier days was still retained 
in the teaching of the sastra. The first among the state dignitaries 
to whose appointment the Kautiliya Arthasastra refers is the purohita. 
And after enumerating the qualities necessary in a purohita it adds 


32 See Chapter 4 below. 
83 WIXI Aale Ua: Waa F U 
UT UAT ATA Sat AI<A 
GeaRaeee 1 ca 12.188.3-4. 


34 The See of a purohita to the king is referred to in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, VIII.24-27 and elsewhere. The Asvalayana Grhya Sitra, 3.12, refers to the 
purohita’s work on the battle-field, reciting mantras etc. 
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that the king should obey him as a pupil does his teacher, a son his 
father or a servant his master.*®° Even in the teaching of the Artha- 
§dstra the purohita is expected to be present in the camp and on the 
battle-field (10.1.6; 10.83.82), as in the old days. This high position 
which the purohita occupied in the state hierarchy naturally made him 
fully conversant with matters connected with the running of a state. 
Such intimate knowledge of statecraft may reasonably be supposed to 
have led to the formulation of the Nitisastra by the early purohitas. 
Hence the tradition that Brhaspati and Usanas, who occupied the 
position of purohitas, were the founders of this Sastra may be regarded 
as based on facts, even if the historicity of these two be regarded 
as open to question. 

However, though purohitas may be supposed to be the founders 
of this Saéstra, it was naturally the mantrins or ministers who, in course 
of time, became more and more concerned with its study and propa- 
gation. Some of the earlier teachers whose opinions are mentioned in 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra appear to have been ministers rather than 
purohitas. Thus Bharadvaja, as remarked above, appears to be iden- 
tical with the minister Kaninka Bharadvaja, who is said to have escaped 
from the wrath of his king on seeing some sign of his displeasure (5.5.11). 
Similarly, the teacher Pisuna mentioned in this text may well be iden- 
tical with the minister Pisuna who also managed to escape from the 
displeasure of his king (5.5.11). 

The formulation of the precepts of this science seems to have begun 
very early. With the establishment of the institutions of the king 
and the purohita, the ground was ready for the Sastra to come into 
being. Precepts or rules bearing on matters of administration and of 
state policy at home and abroad may be supposed to have been framed 
by the early purohitas for the guidance of the kings whom they served. 
Such rules were obviously found useful for the instruction of other 
kings as well. The precepts may be supposed to have been collected 
together and to have thus constituted a sort of manual for the guidance 
of rulers in general. Though one cannot say definitely when such a 
manual or text-book came info being for the first time, it appears that 
it was composed in quite early times. Unfortunately, all early works 
on this Sastra are lost. The Kautiliya Arthagdstra is the earliest work 
on it that has come down tous. But it clearly marks the culmination 
of along period of speculation on matters which form the subject-matter 
of this Sastra, not its starting point. It not only refers to vakirs and 
prayoktrs of the sastra in 1.5.8, but quotes the opinions of alarge number 
of individual teachers and schools devoted to its study. When we 
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find that already the earlier authorities appear to regard certain doc- 
trines, like that of the four wpdyas or the six gunas or the seven prakrtis 
or the three Saktis, as well established, we may reasonably conclude 
that the beginnings of this science must have preceded the composition 
of the Kautiliya Arthasdstra by a few centuries.*¢ The opinion of K. 
P. Jayaswal that Arthasastra as a science originated prior to 600 B.C. 
does not appear to be wide of the mark.*’ 

However, U. N. Ghoshal thinks that 650 B.C. suggested by D. R. 
Bhandarkar (Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity, pp. 6-7) for the 
beginning of this science as much too early and regards even 500 B.C. 
suggested by A. S. Altekar (State and Government in Ancient India, 
pp. 4-8) as inadmissible.2® But there does not appear to be any valid 
reason why the beginnings of this science cannot be placed as early as 
600 B.C. or even a little earlier. It is known that territorial kingdoms 
had been in existence since the days of the Mahabharata war. A number 
of these had attained prominence at the time of the rise of Buddhism. 
Buddhist sources frequently refer to sixteen Mahajanapadas, prominent 
among them being Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha.*® Many of 
these kingdoms had continued the practice of appointing purohitas 
and there can be no doubt that all of them had one or more ministers. 
The Majjhima Nikdya mentions Dirgha Caraéyana as an important 
official of King Pasenadi of Kosala.#° It is not unlikely that this 
Dirgha Carayana is identical with the minister of that name mentioned 
in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra along with Kaninka Bharadvaja, Pisuna 
and others (5.5.11). Similarly King Ajatasatru of Magadha succeeded 
in overthrowing the powerful Vajjis (Vrjis) through the policy of bheda 
or dissension effectively pursued by his scheming minister, Vassakara.** 
It may be assumed that problems of internal administration and of 
relations with neighbouring states must have been tackled by those 
appointed to high offices in these states long before this period which 
witnessed the growth of the power of Magadha at the expense of its 
neighbours. It is, therefore, not at all unreasonable to suppose that 
questions which form the subject-matter of this Sastra had begun to 
engage the attention of the practical administrators in these kingdoms 
even before the historical period which saw the rise of Buddhism. 


36 Cf. Kane, HD, III, p. 2. 

37 HP, I, pp. 4-5. Cf. also D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu 
Polity (Benares, 1929), pp. 6-7. 

38 A History of Indian Political Ideas, p. 105, n. 1. 

39 Cf. H. C. Raychaudhury, Political History of Ancient India (5th ed., Cal- 
cutta, 1950), pp. 199ff.; also The Age of Imperial Unity (ed. R.C. Majumdar, 
Bombay, 1951), pp. 1-15. 

40 H.C. Raychaudhury, op. cit., p. 199 and n. 1. 

41 See A. L. Basham, The sWonder that was India (London, 1954), p. 97. 
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And this science undoubtedly has its genesis in the thoughts and pre- 
cepts of such practical administrators. 


Probably because the Sastra originated with purohitas, it has a 
few distinctive features. It is principally instructional in character. 
It is intended to teach a ruler how he should conduct himself in the 
various situations that are likely to arise in the course of hisrule. That 
is in keeping with the role of the purohita, who, as the king’s preceptor, 
could lay down rules for the king to follow, telling him what he should 
do and what he should avoid. As a result of this, again, the astra is 
pre-eminently practical in aim. There is little theorizing, hardly any 
sustained discussion of theoretical problems about the origin of the 
state, the best kind of state, the functions of the state and so on. It 
seems also that the association of this S4stra with purohitas, who were 
experts in the magical rites of the Atharvaveda, is responsible for the 
inclusion of the aupanisadika section (Book 14 of the Kautiliya Artha- 
sdstra) in a work on politics and administration. 


It is sometimes assumed that ArthaSastra is later in origin than 
DharmaSastra. J. Jolly, for example, says, ‘‘ The Dharmasastra has 
far better claims to a high antiquity than ArthaSsastra, which in turn 
is older than KamasSastra... the three sciences on trivarga followed 
each other in time as well as in rank and value... It was only when 
special schools for each separate branch of learning replaced the ancient 
Vedic schools that schools of ArthaSaistra could take their rise as a 
branch of Dharmasastra first and then as an independent branch of 
study.”#2 Arthasastra is thus regarded as only an offshoot of Dhar- 
masastra, and in particular, the Kautiliya Arthasdastra is believed to be 
indebted to works on Dharmasastra for its teaching. 


In support of his thesis Jolly collected over two hundred passages 
from Books 38 and 4 of the present work, which are concerned with law 
and the punishment of offenders, and pointed out the great similarity, 
in doctrine as well as in wording, which these passages bear to what we 
find in Dharmasastra works, particularly the Smrtis.4* In the Intro- 
duction to his edition of the text, he further drew attention to thirty- 
three passages from other Books of the Arthasdstra to which close paral- 
lels are found in DharmaSastra works. At the end of this comparison, 
Jolly concludes: “‘One cannot help arriving at the conclusion that 
Kautilya must have been acquainted with the whole body of Dharma- 
Sastra literature much as we now have it, from the earliest Dharma- 
sutras to the most recent metrical Smrtis and Smrti fragments.’’44 He 
would thus appear to be of the view that the Kautiliya Arthasastra 


42 Introduction to the Punjab edition of the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, p. 20. 
43 ZDMG, 67 (1918), pp. 49-96. 
44, Introduction, p. 17. 
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has borrowed not only from the early Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
but also from the later Smrtis of Narada, and even of Katyayana 
and Brhaspati. Such a view is altogether untenable. The particular 
question of the relation of the present work to the Smrtis of Manu 
and Yajiiavalkya will be considered later in Chapter 4 below. For the 
present it will be sufficient to consider the general question of the relation 
of Arthasastra to Dharmasastra. 

It is not possible to accept the view that Arthasastra is only an 
offshoot of Dharmagastra, because the two Sastras are essentially differ- 
ent in origin and scope. Arthasastra or Dandaniti is primarily con- 
cerned with rulership, which involves questions of administration, 
including the administration of law and the punishment of criminals. 
With these subjects Dharmasastra in its origin had nothing to do. 
As is well-known, the earliest extant works on that sastra, the Dharma- 
sutras of Apastamba and Baudhayana, are a part of Kalpa or Ritual, 
one of the six Vedangas, and as such are a part of the curriculum of 
the Vedic schools. ‘They were composed with the object of expounding 
the sdmaydacarika dharmas ‘ duties or practices sanctified by custom ’ 
or varndasramadharmas ‘duties of the four varnas and désramas.’** 
The word dharma in these texts refers primarily to ‘duties’. The 
fact that the word also means ‘ law ’ has created the impression that the 
Dharmasiitras are primarily works on law. They are nothing of the 
kind. They, no doubt, contain a few rules which fall within the pro- 
vince of law proper, but these happen to be included only incidentally. 
Meyer has pointed out that inheritance is the only title of civil law 
with which all early Dharmasiiras deal and he has argued that this is 
so because inheritance is intimately connected with sapinda-relationship 
and éraddha, with which these works were primarily concerned.4* In 
any case, it is quite unlikely that the formulation of legal rules was 
the primary concern of the Vedic schools. 


Moreover, the standpoint of the Dharmasitras is not that of a 
law-giver, but that of a moral preceptor who lays down duties and 
regards deviations from them as sins to be expiated by the individual 
himself rather than as crimes to be punished by the state. That is 
why works on Dharmaégastra contain large sections on prayascitta 
‘ expiation for sins ’ with which no law-giver can be seriously concerned. 
With reference to the different points of view which characterise the 
two Sastras, Jolly says, “‘ The general tendency of the Arthasastra is 
thoroughly realistic and worldly, as opposed to the vague idealism 


45 Cf. Apastamba Dharmasitra, 1.1.1.1 etc. 
46 Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechtschriften etc. (Leipzig, 1927), pp- 
62-63. 
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and strictly religious principles of the Dharmasastra.”4? Similarly, 
Winternitz remarks that the Arthasastra is concerned with actual 
things, while the Dharmagastra sets forth only ideal require- 
ments, and that what is of special importance to one appears secondary 
to the other and is passed over.4® The fact is that the essence of the 
difference lies in the circumstance that Dharmasastra is in its origin 
addressed to the ordinary individual and is concerned with the strict 
observance of his duties by him, while Arthasastra is primarily concerned 
with the administration of a state by its ruler. The points of contact 
between the two Sastras arise from the fact that Dharmasastra 
also thought of dealing with the ‘ duties ’ of the king and of referring 
to certain matters belonging to the sphere of law proper. But it is 
hardly right to suppose that the Vedic schools, in which the Dharma- 
Sastra works arose, were the originators of the rules on the adminis- 
tration of the state or of the legal rules. It would seem obvious that 
the few rules on Jaw and state administration which we find in the early 
DharmasSsastra works were derived by them from some other source.‘ 


Moreover, we find that it is only gradually that works on Dharma- 
Sastra came to devote more and more attention to questions of law 
and administration. Thus, while Apastamba has only 189 siitras 
dealing with these topics out of a total of 1,372 sittras (that is, about 
one-tenth of the whole) and Baudhayana has 147 in a total of 1,248 
stitras (or over one-eighth), Vasistha devotes 189 out of 1,039 (or a 
little less than one-sixth) to these topics and Gautama has 261 out of 
1,000 siitras (or more than one-fourth) similarly devoted.*® In the 
Smrtis of Manu and Yajniavalkya, which admittedly belong to the. 
second phase in the growth of Dharmasastra, these topics cover roughly 
one-third of the entire work and receive for the first time a fulness of 
treatment that was lacking in the early Dharmasiitras. Manu is the 
first DharmaSsastra writer to treat law in a more or less systematic man- 
ner, though he does not forget his role of a moral preceptor even in these 
sections. It is Yajiiavalkya who treats law much more systematically 
and without an admixture of moral cxhortations in his Chapter on 
vyavahara or law. Thus it is clear that it is only in course of time 
that DharmaSastra works came to be more and more interested in ques- 


47 Introduction, p. 3. 
48 Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, III (Leipzig, 1920), pp. 506-7; also 
Some Problems of Indian Literature, pp. 88-84. 
_ 49 Cf. Demétre Makrydimas, La Royauté Hindoue @’aprés les Codes Brahma- 
niques (Trieste, 1923), pp. 20-21. 
50 This is the more likely relative chronology of the four Dharmasutras. 
Cf. Meyer, op. cit. ; also Batakrishna Ghosh, IHQ, III (1927), pp. 607-611. 
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tions of law and administration, and that the systematic treatment of 
these topics belongs to a later phase in the growth of that sastra. Now, 
it is well-known that works belonging to this later phase, such as the 
Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya, are in no sense original works but 
are compilations made from earlier sources. Their sections on the 
duties of the varnas and the asramas and on prdyascittas are clearly 
derived from early Dharmasiiras. They cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as original in respect of their sections on law and administration. It 
is impossible, for example, to suppose that Manu is the originator of 
the detailed rules laying down the duties of the king in Chapter 7 or 
of the classification of law under eighteen heads and their detailed treat- 
ment in Chapters 8 and 9. He must be supposed to have compiled 
these sections on the basis of some other works. 


If, then, the Dharmasastra works cannot be regarded as source- 
books so far as the topics of administration and law are concerned, they 
must themselves be supposed to have derived their material on these 
topics from some other source. This source was quite obviously the 
works on Nitisastra or Arthasastra. For, there can be no doubt that 
rajadharmas ‘ duties of the king, ’ i.e., rules regarding the governance 
of a state form the legitimate subject-matter of this sastra. They are, 
in fact, the special province of this sastra alone. When Apastamba 
gives rules about the king’s residence in II.10.25.1-6, about state 
officers in II.10.26.4-8, about exemptions from taxes in II.10.26.9-17, or 
when Baudhayana states rules about taxation etc. in I.18.18-15, they do 
so obviously on the basis of Nitiséstra works known tothem. Similarly, 
when Manu in Chapter 7, refers to the circle of twelve kings or the six 
measures of policy or the rules of warfare, he must be supposed to have 
derived his material from Nitisastra works. Even Jolly admits as 
much in one place. He says, ‘“‘ The detailed description of the rajadhar- 
ma in Manu and Yajnavalkya could have been derived from the Artha- 
§astra,”’ and he refers to Biihler, who, even though he was not aware of 
the existence of Kaiutilya’s work, had correctly translated samakhyata 
(in Manu 7.156) by “‘ are enumerated (in the Institutes of Polity).”™ 


But what is true of rdjadharmas is equally true of law. There 
seems to be a general impression that Niti or Arthasastra was originally 
not concerned with law. But as remarked above, Nitisastra, which, 
in its origin, was Dandanitisastra, must have been concerned with law, 
the violation of which calls for danda or punishment.*? Moreover, the 


51 ZDMG, 67 (1913), p. 96. 
52 Sec p. 3 above. 
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fact that early works on this sastra did deal with law is clear from the 
references, in the present work, to the conflicting opinions of earlier 
teachers on such questions as punishment for false testimony (3.11.44- 
46), punishment for the forcible seizure of goods (3.17.3-14), special 
shares for sons according to. their seniority (3.6.1-5), desertion by the 
wife on account of ill-treatment by the husband (3.4.9), right over the 
ksetraja son (8.7.1-2), payment of wages when an agreement for work is 
violated (3.14.6), punishment for scuffle and injury (3.19.19) and 
punishment in suits arising out of gambling (3.20.4). There can be 
little doubt that Nitisastra was concerned with law from the earliest 
days. It follows that the Dharmasastra works are indebted to this 
Sastra for the law which they have incorporated. The Apastamba 
Dharmasjira, one of the earliest extant works on Dharmasastra, 
already shows acquaintance with Arthasastra. It describes the puro- 
hita as one who is an expert in dharma and artha. This is rightly in- 
terpreted by the commentator Haradatta to mean ‘an expert in 
DharmaSastra and in ArthaSastra.’5 


Winternitz expressed the opinion that like the legal sentences, 
precepts for the benefit of the ruler, the oldest teaching on artha and 
mitt, were current for long in the form of memorable verses or maxims 
before there were any schools or Sastras.54 A similar view is expressed 
by L. Renou.55 Regarding this theory of what is usually called ‘a 
floating mass ’ of maxims or gnomic verses, it may be pointed out that 
all that it amounts to is that the actual authors of those maxims or 
verses cannot now be traced, and that they were freely appropriated 
by later writers. For, one must suppose that they were composed by 
some one at some time. When Winternitz refers to such a stanza as 
prajasukhe sukham rajfiah etc. (KA, 1.19.84) as an instance of such a 
memorable verse, that only means that we do not know who composed 
it. But some one must surely have composed it in those very early 
days when those concerned had started thinking about behaviour 
proper for the king. This and similar ideas must have been put in 
words by the early thinkers on these matters and then communicated 
to others. That, in fact, was the beginning of this Sastra. The verses 


Suited qataHaed Apastamba, 1.5.10.14, and * FH MT EACTAMEAT 


Zq ” Haradatta on the same. See Jayaswal, HP, I, p.4,n.4. Fora rer” 
tation of Jolly’s arguments about the priority of Dharmasastra to Arthaéastra 
see K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Age of the Nandas and the Mauryas (Banaras, 1952), 
pp. 198-194. 

54 Géschichie der indischen Litteratur, III, p. 507. 


55 L’Inde Classique, Tome II (Paris, 1958), pp. 124-125. 
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must have originally formed part of a body of teaching handed down 
from generation to generation. But in view of the ancient method 
of oral transmission of all teaching, most of the earlier teaching, as 
transmitted in different schools, is no longer extant. The incorporation 
of all that teaching in the Kaufiliya Arthagdstra seems also to have 
been responsible for its disappearance in later times. The Mahabha- 
rata seems to have preserved stray pieces from that ancient teaching. 
As Winternitz himself says, “‘ Many pieces in the Mahabharata appear 
as small Nitisastras or abstracts thereof.”5* There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the Mahabharata has derived its material from early 
treatises on this Sastra. There is no reason, therefore, why the ex- 
istence of a large mass of memorable verses, unconnected with any 
treatise, should be postulated. 


While agreeing with Jacobi that politics and law were closely 
related, A. Hillebrandt has nevertheless expressed doubts about their 
being studied in the same schools. He has also questioned the existence 
of separate Arthasastra schools.5’? There does not appear to be any 
reason for such doubts. If, as indicated above, DharmaSastra was 
not primarily concerned with politics and law but derived its material 
on these topics from other sources, it must be supposed that these 
topics were originally studied in circles outside the Dharmasastra 
schools. Nor are there sufficient grounds for supposing that politics 
anc law were not studied in the same schools. Nitisastra or Arthe- 
Sastra was concerned with both from the start. 


Batakrishna Ghosh, while reviewing Meyer’s Uber das Wesen etc., 
has questioned the existence of independent works on forensic law to 
which the Smrtis could be indebted. He says, ‘““We do not know of 
any such systematic work on law proper spoken of by Meyer,” and 
adds, ‘“However unpleasant the fact may be, we have to admit that 
Hindu law was never duly systematised and the administration of 
justice therefore always depended to some extent on the whims and 
caprices of the particular individual who was entrusted with this 
sacred task.’’58 One may perhaps grant the operation of whims and 
caprices in some cases. An individual’s predilections can nowhere 
always be kept out in the administration of justice. But it is hardly 
proper to assume that the administration of justice in ancient India 
was without the guidance of recognised law. Apart from desadharmas, 


56 Geschichie etc., III, p. 507. 
57 ZDMG, 69 (1915), p. 364. 
58 IHQ, V (1929), p. 871. 
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kuladharmas, ja@tidharmas and so on, which could not have been ignored 
by any administrator, since all texts insist on their due observance, 
there must have been in existence a body of civil and criminal law to 
which an appeal could be made in a court of law. Asa matter of fact, 
the Smrtis do imply the existence of such law to which they feel in- 
debted. The Manusmrti, for example, refers to the king’s duty to 
try the cases of litigants in accordance with procedure laid down in 
the Sastra (Sastradrstath hetubhih, 8.8). Again, it refers to punishments 
for false testimony ‘laid down by wise men’ (proktdn dandan manisibhih, 
8.122). One cannot, therefore, reasonably deny the existence of 
clearly formulated law. on the ground that texts containing that law 
have not come down to us. In fact, the Smrtis, which appropriated 
this law from those texts, are themselves primarily responsible for their 


disappearance. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA: CONTENT AND FORM 


Tue Kautiliya <Arthasdstra contains fifteen adhikaranas or Books. 
Of these, the first five deal with what is called tantra or the internal 
administration of the state, the next eight deal with dvdpa or its 
relations with neighbouring states, while the last two are miscellaneous 
in character. 


Book One deals with the equipment of the king for the performance 
of his duties as aruler. It discusses such topics as the training of the 
king, the appointment of ministers and other officers of the state, 
the daily routine to be normally followed by the ruler and so on. 
Book Two principally describes the duties of the various executive 
officers of the state. It gives a fairly full picture of state activity in 
various fields. It also includes a discussion on such questions as 
settlement on unoccupied land, building a fort, laying out the capital 
andsoon. Book Three, which is concerned with law and its administra- 
tion, reproduces a complete code of law. Book Four deals with 
suppression of crime. It shows how to track and punish thieves, 
murderers, dacoits and other criminals. Book Five is rather miscel- 
laneous in character. It dwells on measures that may be necessary 
in emergencies, describes the steps to be taken against seditious persons 
and lays down scales of salaries for the different categories of state 
servants. It also explains how a candidate for a high office in the 
state should endeavour to secure and retain it. Finally, it gives 
advice to the chief minister on ensuring continuity of rule on the 
demise of the ruling monarch. 


Book Six, which is very short, enumerates the qualities which make 
each of the seven prakrtis or constituents of the state ideal; it also 
describes the rdjamandala or circle of kings as a preliminary to a discus- 
sion on the state’s relations with its neighbours. Book Seven contains 
an exhaustive discussion on the way in which each of the six gunas or 
measures of foreign policy may be used in the various situations that 
are likely to arise. The ultimate goal set before the ruler is conquest 
of the world. Consequently, we have a description of the various 
ways in which rivals may be outwitted by stratagem or overcome by 
force. Book Eight is concerned with vyasanas, that is, calamities, 
shortcomings or weaknesses affecting the various prakrtis. It is 
necessary to overcome the vyasanas before any aggressive activity 
can be undertaken. Book Nine deals with preparations for war and 
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describes the kinds of troops that should be mobilised for an expedition, 
the proper seasons for starting on an expedition, the precautions to be 
taken and the dangers to be guarded against before starting and so on. 
Book Ten is concerned with fighting, and describes the camping of the 
army, its march, various modes of fighting, types of battle-array and 
other topics. Book Eleven, which contains a single chapter, explains 
how the vijigisu or would-be-conqueror should subjugate samghas or 
independent oligarchical principalities. Book Twelve shows how a 
weak king, when threatened by a stronger king, should frustrate the 
latter’s designs and ultimately overcome him. Book Thirteen is 
mainly concerned with the conquest of the enemy’s fortified capital 
by subterfuge or by fighting. It also describes how the conquered 
territories should be ruled by the vz2gisu. 


Book Fourteen describes various secret remedies and occult 
practices useful for getting rid of enemies or traitors. Finally, Book 
Fifteen defines and illustrates from the text itself the thirty-two tantra- 
yuktis or methods of treating a subject. 


This brief glance at the contents of this work shows clearly that 
it deals exhaustively with all topics connected with internal administra- 
tion and foreign relations, and that it sets before a ruler the goal of 
conquest of the world and describes ways of attaining that goal. 
These, as we have seen, are the declared aims of ArthaSastra.} 


The first Chapter of the work furnishes a detailed table of contents 
and enumerates the prakaranas in each adhikarana. There is a 
statement, towards the end, that the Sastra contains 150 chapters, 
180 prakaranas and six thousand Slokas in all.* Now, the present 
work itself is mainly in prose with only about three hundred and 
eighty Slokas or stanzas, mostly occurring at the end of the various 
chapters. How then are we to understand this statement about six 
thousand Slokas? One explanation would be that a Sloka is to be 
understood as standing for a group of thirty-two syllables even if these 
be in prose. That is how copyists usually calculate the extent of a 
work. However, on a rough calculation it is found that the text 
contains less than five thousand such units of thirty-two syllables, 
so that ‘six thousand Slokas’ is not quite true of the extent of this text 
even on that basis. Moreover, it is doubtful if an author would him- 
self compute the extent of his work in this manner, particularly when 
the work, though mainly in prose, contains at the same time a number 
of real Slokas. The work principally contains what may be called 


1 Sce p. 2 above. 
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sutras in prose. Their number, together with that of the real slokas, 
comes to about 5,370 in the new edition. It is about 6,880 in the 
Punjab edition of J. Jolly and R. Schmidt. It is doubtful if the 
statement about six thousand Slokas can be understood to refer to the 
number of siitras in the text. The statement thus hardly appears 
to come from the author himself. It may be noted that the old Mala- 
yalam commentary (Cb) does not contain stitra 1.1.18 in which the 
statement occurs nor the Sloka that follows, 1.1.19, which attributes 
the composition of the text to Kautilya. However, the earliest 
available manuscript, that from the Patan Bhandar (D), contains 
the passage, indicating that it is fairly old. In the Dagakumdaracarita 
of Dandin, too, the present work is said to be ‘ abridged in six thousand 
Slokas.’"* It would appear that the passage, 1.1.18-19, was already 
there in the present text when the DaSakumdaracarita was written. Itis, 
of course, also possible to argue that the remark about six thousand 
Slokas as the extent of this work was first made by the author of the 
Dasakumdaracarita, and that it was from that work that the passage 
in question was derived. That possibility, however, appears to be 
remote. In any case, the statement about six thousand slokas being 
the extent of the Sastra is not quite true of the present text. It seems 
reasonable to assume that it does not stem from the author himself. 


On the strength of the discrepancy between this statement about 
six thousand Slokas and the actual extent of the text calculated on the 
basis of 32 letters to a Ssloka (which comes to about 4,800 Slokas), 
D. D. Kosambi has come to the conclusion that the printed text ‘would 
have to be augmented by about twenty-five per cent in order to reach 
the original extent of the work.’ He thinks that the original text 
‘has leaked away over the centuries for lack of application to current 
administrative problems,’ and that ‘small bits have disappeared 
from every portion.’ It is not possible to accept this very high 
estimate of the loss suffered by the text in course of transmission. 
Most manuscripts no doubt show here and there a siitra missing or a 
line. But considering the extent of the work such lacunae are indeed 
remarkably very few. And in all such cases they can almost 
invariably be explained as being due to scribal errors. It must be 
remembered that the six thousand Slokas are stated to be contained 
only in the 150 adhyayas and the 180 prakaranas mentioned at the 
same time. All these chapters and sections are preserved in the 


3 galrertiarafasyycadt Aaa Vela: TatlHaee: AAA | Dasaku- 
mdracarita, VIII. 

4 Preface to 4 Fragment of the Koutalya’s Arthasdstra alias Rajasiddhania, 
edited by Muni Jina Vijaya (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1959), pp. 4-5. 
The Preface had earlier appeared with a slight variation in JAOS, 78 (1958), pp. 169- 
178 under the title ‘ The Text of the ArthaSastra’. 
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present text. The leakage, if it is to be assumed to have taken place, 
must be supposed to have occutred in these chapters themselves. 
The leakage of a whole chapter or a section cannot be assumed. Now, 
if we look at the contents of the various chapters as they have come 
down to us, we find that the treatment of the topics in practically 
all cases is so full that it is difficult to conceive that each chapter 
originally contained on an average twenty-five per cent more material 
on its subject-matter. Consider Book Three, for instance. It is 
concerned with law, a topic dealt with alsoin the Smrtis. A comparison 
with the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya shows that there is no single 
topic dealt with in the latter, of which we do not find a full, exhaustive 
treatment in the present work. In fact, in many cases, as for example 
in the treatment of the relations between husband and wife or of the 
question of slaves and workmen, we have a far more detailed discussion 
in this text than is to be found in the Smrtis. It is, therefore, not 
at all possible to imagine what the twenty-five per cent, supposed to 
have leaked away from this Book, could have been about. Or consider 
Book Seven, which is concerned with the topic of foreign relations. 
The discussion here takes into account all possible situations in this 
connection in such an exhaustive manner that it seems quite unlikely 
that originally there was twenty-five per cent more of it in the text. 
The same can be said of most of the other Books. We never get 
the impression that there is a serious lacuna anywhere in the text. 


However, in illustration of his point Kosambi refers to two places 
in the text where he thinks original matter seems to have dropped 
out in the course of transcription. The first is the passage 1.7.3-7, 
where the question of the relative importance to be attached to dharma, 
artha and kdma by the ruler is discussed. Kosambi is of the opinion 
that the text which precedes the statement of Kautilya’s own view 
appears disjointed for lack of some discussion of dharma, artha and 
kama in relation to each other and that therefore such a discussion was 
absolutely required, the conclusion apparently being that such a 
discussion which was originally there came to be dropped in the course 
of transcription.® But if this means that a discussion of the nature 
of each of the three goals of life, of what each of them stands for, of 
how far they are mutually contradictory or reconcilable and so on, 
was expected in this place, one can hardly agree. These three con- 
ceptions have been taken for granted in the text. The question with 
which the text is concerned in this place is how the ruler, whose 
responsibilities are quite different from those of an ordinary person, 
should conduct himself in the matter of the pursuit of these three ends 


5 Loc. cit., p. 7. 
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of life. ‘Three different views are stated on this question, the last of 

them being attributed to Kautilya himself. There was no need for 
a general discussion of the nature of the three, or of their mutual 
relationship. 


The other instance suggested by Kosambi is that concerning tactics 
to be employed by the four arms, patti, asva, ratha and hastin, which 
he thinks are not sufficiently developed in the text as it has been 
preserved.® Now, we find that the text gives a long list of the func- 
tions (karmdni) to be carried out by the four arms during war in Section 
154 (Chapter 10.4). It also enumerates in Section 157 (Chapter 
10.5) the different modes of fighting (yuddhdnt) appropriate to the 
four arms. The text also discusses the question of terrains suitable for 
fighting for the four arms (10.4). And it describes in full the tactics 
to be used against enemy troops in the course of actual fighting 
(10.3.1-25: .kutayuddhavikalpah). Under the circumstances it is very 
difficult to see what other material could possibly have been there about 
tactical considerations, which apparently came to be dropped out 
because ‘the structure and purpose of the army changed’ in later 
times. As a matter of fact, the plea that portions of the text leaked 
away because of inapplicability to conditions of a later age can hardly 
be sustained. A great deal of what is actually preserved in the present 
text, both in the administrative sphere as well as in the sphere of 
foreign relations, must have ceased to be applicable in later times. 
And if the argument about loss of text due to ‘lack of application to 
current administrative problems’ had really any validity, a very large 
part of Book 2, for example, or Book 11 in its entirety should also 
have been lost. The fact is that the statement about six thousand 
§lokas is an extremely rough guess and cannot be regarded as a 
trustworthy guide. As remarked above, it could hardly have been 
made by the author himself. 


Kosambi has also suggested that there is a discrepancy in the 
number of sections as enumerated in the table of contents (1.1) in the 
Devanagari manuscript (D) and the other manuscripts. The former 
is supposed to give a list of 184 prakaranas, with the addition of 
seven more (Book Two: three, Book Seven: one, Book Ten: one and 
Book Fourteen: two), and with the omission of one each from 
Books Three, Nine and Thirteen. It is surmised that the extra pra- 
karanas in D contained additional matter equivalent to about 250 
Anustubh Slokas.? But the discrepancy is altogether illusory. The 
supposed omissions appear to be so merely because of the failure on 
the part of the scribe to put the mark of the stop (danda) between the 


6 Loc. cit., p. 7. 
7 Loc. cit., p. 6. 
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names of two adjoining prakaranas, namely, between asvdmivikrayah 
(Section 69) and svasvdmisambandhah (Section 70) in the case of Book 
Three, between disyasatrusamyuktah (Section 144) and arthanarthasam- 
Sayayuktah (Section 145) in Book Nine, and between upajdpah 
(Section 171) and yogavdmanam (Section 172) in Book Thirteen. There 
is not the slightest difference in actual fact between D and the other 
manuscripts. The so-called addition in Book Ten is, on the other 
hand, due to the scribe wrongly putting the danda after paksakaksora- 
syanam. This expression cannot by itself be the name of a prakarana. 
It must be read with what follows, viz., balagrato vytihabhagah to form 
a single prakarana (155). In Book Seven the additional samdhdya- 
prayanakam is nothing but the samhitaprayanikam of the other manu- 
scripts. This latter has been inserted in the edition of the Devanagari 
fragment on the authority of those other manuscripts. If both these 
names are assumed to have been there in the manuscript, one of them 
has to be regarded as due to a scribal error, for the two are not 
concerned with two different things. As for the two additional names 
in Book Fourteen, namely, adbhutotpddanam and mantrabhaisajyapra- 
yogah, these are merely names of the two sub-sections which form 
part of the prakarana (178) called pralambhanam. As the colophons 
of Chapters 14.2 and 14.3 clearly show, they are not names of inde- 
pendent prakaranas, but merely the two aspects of pralambhana. In 
incorporating the two sub-sections here, the scribe seems to have been 
influenced by the colophons of the Chapters. In any case the two 
could not have been about anything different from what is found in 
these Chapters. The same is true of one of the additions in Book 
Two. We have in D -vyavahdrah after sulkddhyaksah (Section 39). 
This stands for gulkavyavahdrah, a sub-section of that prakarana, as a 
reference to the colophon of Chapter 2.22 clearly shows. The supposed 
additional section could not have been about anything else but what 
is contained in that Chapter. The other two ‘ additions ’ in Book Two 
are entirely due to scribal errors. Manuscript D shows koéaprdvegah 
and rainapariksa as two separate sections. There can be no doubt 
that this is wrong, and that we have to read -pravesyaratna- together 
as in the other manuscripts. The inspection of gems etc. is connected 
with their being received in the treasury; kogaprdveéah by itself has 
no significance. The same is true of aksasald and suvarnddhyaksah read 
separately for aksasdldyam suvarnddhyaksah. As sitra 2.18.1 shows, 
it is the suvarnddhyaksa who gets the aksasala built. The latter 
could not have been an independent topic for a prakarana. Again, 
the illegible title in Book Two was evidently nothing new, but only 
sutradhyaksah, which the scribe seems to have read after sitadhyaksah 
(wrongly read as simadhyaksah there) instead of before it. There is 
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thus no justification whatever for assuming that therc is any real dis- 
crepancy in the number of prakaranas as enumerated in manuscript 
D and in the other manuscripts. In fact, the former manuscript also 
gives the same total for the number of prakaranas, namely, 180. There 
is therefore no scope for any conjecture about a possible loss suffered 
by the text as a result of prakaranas supposedly missing from the 
other manuscripts. 


There is another slight discrepancy in the statement in sutra 1.1.18. 
It says that the work contains 150 adhyayas or chapters and 180 
prakaranas or sections. In these calculations the first Chapter itself 
is taken into consideration when counting the number of chapters, but 
not when counting the number of sections. For, the 180 prakaranas 
are contained in the following 149 chapters, the first Chapter itself 
containing no prakarana. Itis difficult to see how the 180 sections have 
been made to correspond to 150 chapters. Perhaps the first Chapter 
giving the table of contents was regarded as suitable for constituting 
a separate chapter, though it contained no section dealing with the 
actual sastra. The possibility that one of the longer chapters is the 
result of two adjacent but originally separate chapters getting combined 
together in course of time does not appear to be great. In any case, 
this circumstance raises further doubts concerning the genuineness of 
this passage. 


That the work should be divided into prakaranas as well as adh- 
yayas is itself rather unusual. Of the two, the former division appears 
more natural. A prakarana, as a rule, deals with some clear-cut, spe- 
cific topic of the gastra. An adhyaya, on the other hand, does not 
always deal with a single topic. Sometimes a long prakarana is spread 
over two or more adhydyas, as is the case, for example, in Chapters 
1.2-4, 8.2-4, 7.9-12 and so on. Ina few cases, a number of small pra- 
karanas are included in a single adhyaya as, for example, in Chapters 
7.4, 8.4, 9.2 andsoon. A few prakaranas, in fact, contain only a single 
sutra each, as for example 104 and 106 (in 7.4), 181 and 132 (in 8.4). 
Though the topics are clear-cut, their treatment is, in the nature of 
things, not extensive. In a few cases, the demarcation line between 
two adjacent prakaranas is not clear, for example, between 140 and 
141 (in 9.8), 166 and 167 (in 12.4) andsoon. The topics are so closely 
related that their treatment cannot be separated. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt that the division into prakaranas is more natural, being 
germane to the science. The other division has a practical aim, namely, 
to present the text in more or less equal divisions convenient for pur- 
poses of study, adhyaya being the same as adhyayana, i.e., study. It 
may be argued that the former division being natural is original and 
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that the division into chapters was imposed on it later. However, it 
is not altogether unlikely that the two-fold division stems from the 
author himself, who may be supposed to have intended that his work, 
besides being suitably divided into sections, should also be the object 
of study by others. 


The possibility that the passage 1.1.18-19 was added to the text 
by a later hand would lead one to suppose that there may be other similar 
additions made to the text in later times. And it cannot be denied 
that a few such additions or interpolations can be traced in the text 
asithascomedowntous. Very often such interpolations are the result 
of some remark or comment made in the margin finding its way into 
the text on a fresh copy being made from that manuscript. Sometimes 
parts of a commentary manage to get into the text in this way. The 
present text shows instances of such accretions. Very curiously, so 
old a manuscript as the Devanagari fragment D shows some clear 
cases of such additions getting into the text, and considering the extent 
of the fragment, they are, without doubt, comparatively far too many. 
These are found at 1.15.61, 1.19.7 and 38, 1.20.15, 2.2.16 and 2.3.20. 
There can really be no doubt about these being later additions. How- 
ever, in the course of the discussion of the differences between manu- 
script D and the other manuscripts, Kosambi has suggested that this 
additional material found in D is original and that it came to be lost 
in the other manuscripts during the period of at least six centuries 
which separates them from that manuscript ; the loss is considered as 
due to ‘long neglect and progressive dying out of tradition.’® It is 
quite impossible to accept such a view. Furtunately, the commentary 
of Yogghama on Chapters 2.2 and 2.3 is available and is printed along 
with the edition of the manuscript D. It clearly shows that the pas- 
sages in the latter found at 2.2.16 and 2.3.20 are actually derived from 
that commentary. Yogghama clearly reproduced some mnemonic 
verses (7 Slokas in the first case and 3 in the second) in elucidation of 
the text. If these verses had really belonged to the text of the Artha- 
sdstra, Yogghama would naturally have provided a commentary on 
them. But there is no commentary on them by him, as a reference to 
pp. 12-18 and 20 of the printed commentary will show. The addi- 
tional passages at 1.19.7 and 1:20.15 are also so obviously derived from 
some commentary that they cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
regarded as part of the original text. Even assuming that the work 
contains both sutra and bhasya (about which more later), we nowhere 


§ Cf. A. B. Keith, 4 History of Sanskrit Literature, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1941), 
Pp. 452, “There is the possibility that this division (into adhyayas) is secondary, 
possibly also the verses which mark it out.” 

9 Preface to the edition of the Devanagari fragment, pp. 3-4. 
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else find in any supposed bhasya portion of the text such expressions 
as tadeva dha, atidegam aha, uttaratra anuvartate, etc., which we find 
in these passages and which are characteristic only of a commentary. 
The two Slokas after 1.15.61 are apparently quotations from Brhaspati, 
being introduced with the words tathd ca Brhaspatih. Nowhere else 
do we find in this text any earlier authority quoted in this manner. 
Though the opinions of the Barhaspatyas are frequently quoted, 
Brhaspati himself is nowhere mentioned by name, except in the salu- 
tation at the beginning of the work. The whole passage is clearly 
derived from a marginal gloss or some commentary like that of Yog- 
ghama. This is equally true of the Sloka at 1.19.38 which is introduced 
with the words tathd coktam. There is thus not the slightest reason 
for supposing that the Devanagari manuscript has, in these places, 
preserved portions of the original text, which came to be lost in the 
centuries following the age of that manuscript. That manuscript, no 
doubt, is older than the other manuscripts and in numerous cases pro- 
vides better readings. Nevertheless, it is quite indisputable that it 
somehow shows additional material that could not possibly have been 
original. For its size the fragment preserved shows far too much con- 
tamination with commentarial matter. Not only does it not provide 
any evidence of 4 whittling down of the original text due to neglect 
or dying out of tradition, but it contains clear proof of the original 
text being added to in course of time. 

Similar additions to the text, probably going back to a much older 
age, may also be traced in other places. Already in 1912 H. Jacobi 
had suggested that the prose mantra which comes after the last stanza 
in Chapter 14.1 is probably a gloss intended to supplement the Agni- 
mantra mentioned in that stanza.t° Jacobi, however, believed that 
this text, like the Nirukta and the Mahabhasya, was held in high esteem 
and therefore was ‘ saved also from the hand of the meddlesome inter- 
polator.”!1_ But there can be little doubt that the text does show a 
few later additions. Some of these have been pointed out by J. J. 
Meyer in the course of the notes to his German translation of the text. 
A reference may be made to a few of these and other likely additions. 


1. After the enumeration of the pratiloma castes which include 
the Siita and the Magadha, we read: “ The Sita and the Magadha of 
the Puranas are, however, different; there is distinction from the 
Brahmana and the Ksatriya.’’!2 A comment in this form is little 
likely from the author himself. And the expression itself is grammati- 


10 ‘The Authenticity of the Kautiliya’ in IA, 47 (1918), p. 192, n. 13. 
11 Loc. cit., p. 195. 
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eally very odd. It is an obvious comment by some one else which has 
crept into the text from the margin. 


2. After the rule that the mixed castes should follow their own 
profession or that of the Sidra, we read : “Only by acting in this manner 
does the king attain heaven ; else he goes to hell.’’!* There is no occasion 
for such a statement here. In the preceding sitras there is no reference 
to any particular conduct recommended for the king. This again 
appears to be a comment in the margin getting into the text. 


8. In the Section on physical injury, we read: ‘‘ He should cause 
that limb with which a Sidra strikes a Brahmana to be cut off. In 
case he menaces him with it, redemption (by payment of a fine may be 
allowed) ; in case he touches him with it, half the fine (shall be imposed). 
By that are explained Candalas and (other) impure persons.”** As 
Meyer has pointed out, the siitras are out of context. After dealing 
with spargana ‘touching’ in the preceding siitras, the author should 
have proceeded first to avagirna ‘menacing’ and then to prahata 
‘striking’. That is done in the siitras that follow this passage. The 
reference to abhi-han in it violates the context. Moreover, the re- 
ference to the two varnas alone is strange. We expect all the four 
varnas and the antdvasdyins to be referred to as in.3.18.7. Besides, 
the special animus against the Sidra is foreign to the spirit of this 
work. The passage seems to have been added at a later date on the 
basis of Yajnavalkya, 2.215 and Manu, 8.279-284. 


4. Towards the end of the Chapter on torture for obtaining a 
confession from a suspect, we read: ‘“‘In all offences, a Brahmana 
shall not be harassed. On his forehead (shall be branded) the mark 
of the guilty for excluding him from all dealings : (the mark of) a dog 
in case of theft, a headless trunk in case of murder, the female organ 
in case of violation of an elder’s bed and the emblem of the vintner in 
case of drinking liquor.’45 These siitras are clearly out of place in this 
Chapter, since they lay down actual punishment for the four heinous 
offences. The passage seems to have been added on the basis of Manu, 
9.237, where, however, branding is recommended for all varnas, not 
Brahmins alone. 


5. In connection with the preparations for actual fighting, we 
read: ‘Collecting the troops together, he should address them,- ‘I 


13 Fao ACHAT: TAMA TT, ACHAAAT | KA, 3.7.38. 
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receive an equal wage; this kingdom is to be enjoyed (by me) along 
with you. Being asked by me, you should strike down the enemy.’ 
Iiven in the Vedas it is stated on the occasion of the concluding baths 
of sacrifices, in which the fees have been fully received, ‘ That shall be 
your condition (after death) which brave men attain.’ Moreover, 
there are two Slokas in this connection: ‘ Brave men, giving up their 
lives in good battles, in a moment reach even beyond those (worlds), 
which Brahmanas attain by a large number of sacrifices, by austerities 
and by gifts to worthy persons. A new pot, full of water, well conse- 
crated and with an upper clothing made of darbha grass,—may this 
not fall to the lot of him and may he go to hell, who does not fight-in 
return for the food obtained from the master.’ Through the mantrin 
and the purohita, he should enthuse the soldiers with the excellence of 
his battle-array.’’4® In this passage, siitras 28-31 do not appear to be 
genuine. It seems that the king’s exhortation is over in sutra 27, as 
shown by the itz at the end. It is little likely that a comparison with 
successful sacrificers would be made on the battlefield as in siitra 28. 
Still less likely is the quotation in siitras 29-31. It is inconceivable 
that the king or any one else would use the expression apiha slokau 
bhavatah when addressing soldiers on the battle-field. Such quotations 
would be in order only in literary works while quoting from earlier 
authorities. This again is a case of a comment in the margin getting 
into the text. 


6. After the description of a treaty without stipulations, we read: 
‘* As to that, the following is found: The wise (conqueror), after making 
a neighbouring prince engage in fight with (another) neighbouring prince, 
should then seize the territory of another after cutting off his party on 
all sides.”4?7 The Sloka is unconnected with the preceding passage. 
Moreover, its introduction with the words tatraitad bhavati is quite 
unusual. 
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7. The case of 7.9.87-49 appears to be quite similar. There we 
have twelve slokas introduced with the words tatrattad bhavati. The 
Slokas contain definitions of various types of allies. Some of the types 
are referred to elsewhere and their definitions are not quite necessary, 
while other types are not mentioned elsewhere. Much of this appears 
to be an unnecessary elaboration. 

It is possible that apart from the passages indicated above, there 
may be a few other siitras that are of doubtful authenticity. But 
considering the extent of the work, the interpolations do not appear to 
be either extensive or significant. Of a wholesale incorporation: of 
later material there does not appear to be any indication at all. How- 
ever, A. Hillebrandt has expressed doubts about the genuineness of 
the fourteenth adhikarana, which appears to him like an appendix to 
the Kausika Sutra.* Notwithstanding the nature of the contents of 
this Book, however, there do not appear to be sufficient grounds for 
such doubts. As we have seen, the purohitas, who were expected to 
be experts in the magical practices of the Atharvaveda,’® were the found- 
ers of ArthaSastra. It need not be surprising if they incorporated a 
description of these practices in their teaching. Besides, the use of such 
secret practices is recommended in many places in this text.2° A de- 
scription of these was naturally expected for the sake of completeness. 


A similar doubt can be entertained about the genuineness of the 
fifteenth adhikarana, which enumerates and illustrates the thirty-two 
tantra-yuktis.21 These constitute the various methods in which the 
Sastra is treated. Some of them are concerned with the contents of the 
text ; for example, upadesa ‘ advice or instruction ’, apadesa ‘quotation’ 
of some one’s opinion, and so on. But the majority refer to stylistic 
peculiarities natural in a work professing to expound a Sastra. Thus 
we have upamdna ‘analogy’, nidargana ‘illustration’, arthapatti 
‘implication ’, vydkhydna ‘ special emphasis’, nirvacana ‘ etymological 
explanation ’, puirvapaksa and uttarapaksa ‘ the prima facie view’ and 
‘conclusion ’ respectively, and soon. These yuktis show an awareness 
of the various devices which the author of an expository work will find 
himself bound to use if he is to make it systematic as well as interesting. 
Similar lists of tantra-yuktis, with slight variations, are found in Caraka 
and SuSruta, the two earliest medical Samhitas. It is not necessary 
to suppose that they are original in either of the Samhitas. It seems 
rather chat the yuktis were formulated independently of any particular 


18 Altindische Politik (Jena, 19238), p. 156. 
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20 Cf. 4.3.13, 7.1. 82, 7.15.12, 9.1.15 etc. 
21 Cf. D.R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity (Benares, 
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Saistra, but came to be incorporated in works on different Sastras. 
And if we assume, as we may reasonably do, that the yuktis were known 
when the present text was written, their mention in it would appear 
quite natural, and there would be no need to consider the Chapter in 
which they occur as a later addition. 


K. Nag finds that the exposition in the sections on diplomacy 
(i.e., in adhikaranas 6 and 7) is more homogeneous than elsewhere and 
the order perfectly logical. The implication that these two Books 
show a difference in style and method and consequently a difference in 
authorship and date can hardly be accepted. The entire text, in fact, 
appears to be composed on a well thought-out single plan. Matters of in- 
ternal administration are dealt with first, questions of foreign relations, 
war and conquest being considered afterwards. We are able to 
discern a near-perfect order in the arrangement of the topics, not only 
as between the various athikaranas, but in each single adhikarana as 
well. Only the fifth adhikarana does not appear homogeneous in 
character. But that is because some of the topics of internal adminis- 
tration are by their nature such that they cannot be brought under 
any broad head of discussion. The second adhikarana also may appear 
to be lacking in ‘ logical’ order. But in the description of the activity. 
of the various state departments, one can hardly think of a more ra- 
tional arrangement of topics than is to be found here. As regards the 
other Books, one will not find anywhere else a more logical order in the 
treatment of topics than the one we find, for example, in the legal code 
in Book Three, in the discussion of the vyasanas in Book Eight, in the 
description of the preparations for war in Book Nineand soon. There 
can thus be no distinction made in the different adhikaranas from the 
point of view of homogeneity or orderliness in the treatment of topics. 


Pran Nath has referred to the fact that many prakaranas in the 
present text are not to be found in Kamandaka’s Nitisara, that the order 
of the sections is different in the two works and that on some topics, 
e. g., on kantakagodhana or suppression of criminals, Kamandaka 
differs to a great extent from the present text. From this he concludes 
that the present text was originally in verse and that the order of the 
prakaranas in that original work was different.** It is extremely 
doubtful if any valid conclusions can be drawn regarding the order of 
prakaranas in this text from a comparison with Kamandaka’s work. 
The latter is no doubt based on the present text. But there is nothing 
to show that Kamandaka intended to follow the present work in every 
detail or to stick rigorously to the order of its treatment. He omits 


22 Les Théories diplomatiques de Inde ancienne et VArthagdstra (Paris, 1923), 
p. 114. 
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a great deal, modifies the original in some places, while sometimes he 
adds material derived from other sources like the Manusmrti (as in 
1.16), the teaching of the Vaisesikas (as in 1.28-37) or some other un- 
traced sources (as in 8.26-39, 9.24-42, 14.1-17 etc.). There can be no 
doubt that for a full treatment of the sastra, the arrangement of the 
topics in the present text is far more natural than that in Kamandaka’s 
work. 


The other suggestion of Pran Nath that this text was originally 
written in verse and was later changed to prose was already made 
before him by D. R. Bhandarkar. The latter had referred to what 
he regarded as the difference between .the subject-matter of the 
Arthasastra, which is ‘ Mauryan or pre-Mauryan’, and the style of its 
composition, which “ belongs to the early period of the Christian Era.’ 
That the work was originally in verse is shown, according to him, 
by the evidence of the Dasakumdracarita. And since the prose version 
was in existence before the time of Bhavabhiti, who quotes a prose 
sutra from this work in his Mahdviracarita, he concluded that the trans- 
formation of the work from verse to prose took place in about the 
fourth century A.D. and that both the metrical and prose versions of 
the text were current simultaneously for about two or three centuries. 
The reason for making this change in the form of the work was, according 
to him, the circumstance that Kautilya’s work had become a dargana 
or a school and the fact that every school had to have its work in the 
sutra form.?® 


This reasoning appears to be based on extremely shaky founda- 
tions. The reason suggested for the supposed change is hardly accept- 
able. Kautilya’s work is not a darsana in the sense in which the 
philosophical schools are darsanas. And there is no reason for assuming 
that this work was the object of only sporadic study by individuals 
during many centuries after its composition and that in the fourth 
century A.D. or thereabouts it became a dargana and only as such a 
subject of study in a school. As a matter of fact, there does not 
appear to be any valid motive for the supposed transformation of a 
metrical work into prose. One can understand the versification of a 
prose work, since it helps memorizing. A possible motive could be 
abridgment ; but the present work is not an abridgment. And if a 
metrical work was changed to prose, it is difficult to see why some 
three hundred and eighty slokas which are found in the present text 
should have been retained in the prose work. Moreover, the view that 
the style of composition of this work belongs to the fourth century 


24 ABORI, VII (1927), pp. 77, 84. 
25 Loc. cit., p. 83. 
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A.D. or so is also unacceptable. In style the present work belongs to 
the period of the early siitra works, such as the Grhyasitras and the 
Dharmasitras. Its style is in no way comparable to the more or less 
cryptic style of the philosophical sitras of a later age. 

However, though the view that the present work itself was origi- 
nally written in verse and was later turned into prose is unacceptable, 
it seems possible to suppose that it is based on sources that were in the | 
main metrical in form. As Keith remarks, “ Doctrines of artha seem 
early to have found, like those of dharma, expression in didactic verse.’’2® 
It may be assumed that the writings of the earlier teachers, which were 
admittedly used in the preparation of this text, abounded in verses, 
perhaps were entirely metrical in form. A large number of stanzas 
in this work appear to have been taken over from these earlier works, 
and do not appear to be composed by the author himself. Such ap- 
pears to be the case with the sfanzas at the end of many chapters, 
e. g., 8.1.385-47 (apparently derived from divergent sources), 2.12.85-37, 
2.13.60-61, 2.24.81-88 and other places. Sometimes, as in 3.3.32, 
5.3.47 and 7.6.40-41 the slokas appear unrelated to the topics discussed 
in the respective chapters, suggesting that they are not the work of the 
author. Even in the forty odd cases where the concluding Slokas 
contain a sort of summing up of the discussion in prose which precedes 
them, they may well have been taken over just as they were found 
in the earlier sources. It is to be noted in this connection that two 
entire prakaranas, namely, 102 and 134, are in verse only. But they 
form at the same time the concluding verses of Chapters 7.3 and 8.5 
respectively. It would be reasonable to suppose that the author has 
allowed these prakaranas to remain in verse just as he found them in 
his sources. Concerning the few stanzas found in the middle of a dis- 
cussion in prose, there can be little doubt that they are taken over 
from earlier sources. Such is clearly the case with 2.12.10 (describing 
the process for softening metals), 2.24.9-10 (describing the kind of rain 
that is beneficial to crops), 2.24.26 (giving a recipe for keeping snakes off 
the fields), 2.24.27 (the mantra to be recited at the time of the first 
sowings), 7.5.19-27 (enumerating the causes that lead to disaffection 
among the subjects), 7.13.24-25 (describing the three types of pdrsnt- 
graha) and the numerous metrical recipes and mantras in Book 14. 
Four stanzas occur in what appear as quotations from earlier authorities. 
Thus 1.8.9 is attributed to the ParaSaras, 1.15.17 and 5.6.31 to Bharad- 
vaja, and 1.15.22 to Visalaksa. There is no reason to doubt that these 
stanzas are taken over from works ascribed to these teachers. And 
it seems quite likely that the prose part accompanying these four 
stanzas is due to our author, being abstracted by him from verses in 
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the earlier works. We find, in one place, what may be regarded as an 
illustration of the author’s practice of turning the original verses into 
prose. Towards the end of Chapter 4.12 we have first a statement in 
two prose sutras to the effect that a man who rescues a woman from 
enemy troops, foresters, floods etc. may enjoy her as agreed to before- 
hand, unless she belongs to a higher caste or has children or is unwilling, 
in which case he should be satisfied with a monetary reward instead.?’ 
Then follow three Slokas which repeat the same rule but add the proviso 
that the woman should not have been rescued through the power of the 
king or the efforts of her own kinsmen.”* The proviso implies that the 
rule does not apply when the rescuer happens to be a state servant 
or a kinsman of the woman. The wording of the rule in the two places 
is so closely similar that one of them must be supposed to be derived 
from the other. It is, of course, possible to argue that the rule in 
prose is original and that the extra proviso in the Slokas is a later 
addition. However, in view of the possibility that a number of slokas 
occurring at the end of chapters in this text are derived from earlier 
sources, it seems more likely that. these Slokas too are similarly derived, 
the prose being due to our author. If the prose were to be regarded 
as original and the slokas as based on it, it would be difficult to under- 
stand why the rule in prose should have been retained. 


Although quite a number of slokas appear to be borrowed from 
earlier sources, it does not, of course, mean that sll the Slokas in this 
text are derived from earlier sources. Many of them are obviously 
-by the author himself. Slokas 1.10.16-20, in which Kautilya in his 
own words criticises the views of the earlier teachers about the secret 
tests, must be regarded as composed by him. So, too, the slokas in 
Chapter 2.10 (containing the Section on royal decrees), which is definitely 
attributed to Kautilya, must be supposed to have been composed by 
him. Probably the concluding slokas in those cases where they are 
syntactically connected with the preceding prose (namely, 1.8.29, 
1.15.60-61, 2.18.20, 4.2.86, 7.5.45, and 9.8.42) are also by him. Some 
other concluding Slokas may also be ascribed to him. 
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That some of the sources of the present work were in verse appears 
likely for another reason also. The Mahabharata in some places quotes 
what are called Slokas or gathas from the Sastras of Brhaspati and 
others. Thus we read: Barhaspatye ca sdstre vai slokd viniyatah pura 
(12.56.38); api gatham imam capi Brhaspatir abhdsata (12.23.14); 
bhagavdn Uésand cadha slokam atra visdmpate (12.57.2); asminnarthe 
ca gathe dve nibodkosanasd krte (12.186.184); Prdcetasena Manuna 
Slokau cemdvuddhrtau (12.57.48) and so on. One may reasonably 
conclude that the works of these authors known to the Mahabharata 
were in verse. The possibility that the Mahabharata itself has versified 
the original prose of these authors does not appear to be very great. One 
may, therefore, take it that the works of Brhaspati and others on which 
the Kautiliya Arthasdstra is based were in verse. T. Ganapati Sastri 
has drawn attention to Visvariipa’s commentary on Yajnavalkya, 1.328, 
where a Sloka from Visaliksa is quoted, though two passages from 
Brhaspati quoted in the same commentary on 1.307 and 323 are in 
prose.2® One cannot be sure that these are quotations from those early 
works of Brhaspati and Visaélaksa which were presumably known to 
the Mahabharata and the present text. 


That the earlier works should have been in verse is not surprising. 
The tendency in ancient India to versify the teaching in many branches 
of learning, particularly if they had a practical use or application, is 
well known. Versification is useful for memorizing. Meyer has argued 
that secular law was originally in verse.*° That was most probably 
also the case with politics and administration. The present text is 
in prose probably because it is intended as an abstract of the entire 
earlier teaching on the subject. Perhaps samhrtya in 1.1.1 implies 
this. Dandin’s samksiptd in the description of this work also seems 
to suggest only the same. 


A stanza found in the manuscripts after the final colophon of 
the work contains the statement that Visnugupta composed both 
the siitra and the bhasya himself as he found that Bhasyakaras 
or commentators on sastras often differed in their interpretations.** 
The stanza is obviously a tag added by some later hand. However, 
the view that the present text contains siitras as well as bhasya 
has been generally accepted. The commentators, in fact, usually 
look upon the titles of the various prakaranas as the sutras and 
the entire contents of the chapters as the bhasya on those sutras. 


29 Introduction to the Trivandrum edition of the text, Vol. I, pp. 5-6. 
30 Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechtschriften etc. (Leipzig, 1927), p. 331. 
31 Cf. Keith referred to in n. 26 above. 
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Such a view is quite untenable. The titles of the one hundred 
and eighty prakaranas are so clearly marked out as such that they 
cannot be regarded as siitras in any accepted sense of that term. One 
cannot accept the position that there are only 180 sutras in the present 
work, the rest being all bhasya. The chapters in fact contain not 
bhasya, but a full and independent treatment of the topics named in 
the prakarana-titles. 

Besides, we nowhere get the impression that a particular sentence 
is a sutra and that what follows is a bhasyaonthe same. There are, in 
many places, enumerations followed by definitions or explanations of 
the same. But that is the method of this as of other sastras. The 
definitions or explanations cannot be regarded as a bhasya on the 
sutra containing the list of the things defined or explained. For 
example, it is not possible to maintain that 7.6.24-29 is a bhasya on 
7.6.28 which enumerates the four kinds of deserters, or that 10.6,4-7 
is a bhasya on 10.6.8 which enumerates the four kinds of battle-arrays, 
or that 2.29.2-15 is a bhasya on 2.29.1 which enumerates the various 
things to be noted in connection with the care of cattle-herds. 


A bhasya on a sitra work usually takes every word in the sitra 
and explains it fully, often justifying its use in that siitra. Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya, for example, not only explains the words in Pdnini’s 
sutras, but often critically investigates the reason for the use of a par- 
ticular word in a sitra.%? The same is more or less true of the Bhdasyas 
of Sabara, Pragastapada, Vatsyayana and others. Of a bhasya of 
this kind there is no trace in the present work. The fact is that 
though many scholars have assumed that it contains both sutra and 
bhasya, no serious attempt has ever been made to point out which is 
the siitra and which the bhasya thereon. There can be little doubt 
that the work contains only siitras and no bhasya. The statement in 
the above-mentioned stanza that it contains both is clearly wrong. 
‘The stanza is a very late tag added after the last colophon of the work 


and has little value. 


Jacobi has stated that alongside of sections in whieh the author 
attempts the shortness of the siitras, there are others where the author 
indulges in a certain amount of breadth and prolixity after the manner 
of the Bhasyas.** This implies that two different styles are noticeable 
in this work, the suceinct sitra style on the one hand and the prolix 
bhasya style on the other. It is doubtful if such a difference in style 
can really be made out in this work. It is a characteristic of this work 
that it goes into full details on every point connected with its subject- 


33 Cf. P. Thieme, JAOS, 76 (1956), p. 21. 
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matter. There is hardly any section where the treatment can be re- 
garded as concise. The impression of prolixity that is sometimes 
created (as, for example, in many of the chapters in Book 7 or in 
Chapters 9.5, 9.7 and so on) is due to the author’s endeavour to imagine 
every possible eventuality in any particular situation. It does not 
show any difference in style, such as that between the sitra style and 
the bhasya style. 


The style of the work is that of the early sitra works. As Jolly 
says, ‘“‘ In point of style, the Arthasdsira exhibits that mixture of prose 
and verse which is so common in siitra works, e.g., in the Dharmasi- 
tras.’’35 Its terseness is not that of the philosophical or other similar 
stitras. If the text is found difficult, it is mainly because of the tech- 
nical nature of its contents and the many technical words it has used. 
The claim made on its behalf that it is easy to understand and grasp*6 
is not unjustified, provided the technical nature of its contents is borne 
in mind. The siitras are mostly simple in construction and free from 
obscurity caused by long compounds or involved expressions. 


The Sslokas, many of them probably derived from earlier sources, 
are characterised by extreme simplicity. Breloer has remarked that 
the style of the verses deviates from the stitra style of the prose and 
that in the prose itself various types of style and a certain variation in 
terminology are found.%” It is true that the stanzas appear to be much 
simpler in style than the prose. But simplicity is natural to the 
Anustubh sloka metre. If the prose, in some places, appears more 
difficult, that is due to the technical nature of the subject rather than 
to any essential difference in style. There is, no doubt, a certain 
variation in terminology, which seems to be due to the difference in 
the sources from which the material is derived. But it is hardly pos- 
sible to maintain that the prose shows different types of style. The 
general impression is one of uniformity of style throughout the vork 
in spite of the use of material from different sources. In fact, Breloer 
himself, who holds the view that the author could have brought together 
this compilation of rules only with the help of many learued men, 
just as Tribonian did when he framed the Justinian Code, adds at the 
same time: ‘‘ Yet, or rather because of that, a single strong hand, a 
sharp voice, a hard spirit is not to be missed in this work. In affirma- 
tion or negation, the unbending view appears, which differs sharply 
and clearly, and gives quickly the grounds for differing before we have 
asked for them.”’%® 


35 Introduction to the Punjab edition, p. 5. 
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The language of the text shows a few archaisms. A common 
feature is the use of the gerund in -tvd even when the root has a pre- 
position attached to it. There are fourteen such cases : apakdrayitua 
(13.8.16,26 and 13.4.50), abhimantrayitud (14.3.31,45,56), avaghosayitva 
(12.4.8), addipayitud (5.1.45), adudhayitvd (5.6.16; 13.2.19), utsdhayitud 
(13.8.29), wnmddayttud (5.2.52), upakhdnayiivd (7.17.83), nistdrayitud 
(4.12.86,38), pralobhayitud (5.2.59), pravdsayitvd (12.4.4), prasarijayitua 
(1.18.15), prasvdpayitod (4.5.5), and sampurayitvd (13.4.9). In practi- 
cally all these cases the root is in the causal. Most of these forms are 
found in passages which describe some stratagem or ruse to outwit a 
person or some practice for producing a miraculous effect. It seems 
that these passages retain the linguistic peculiarities of the earlier 
sources from which they are derived. It may be noted that this usage 
is a sign of archaism. For, according to Panini, it is restricted to the 
Vedic language. Similar forms have been preserved in Pali, for 
example, wpasamkamitvd, parivattetod, otdretud etc. in the Jatakas. 
The Ardhamagadhi of the Jain Canon, too, shows forms like sama- 
yariltd, paccdyayitta and so on. The usage clearly belongs to an age 
before the classical language attained its fixity. 


In a few cases the potential passive participle seems to be used 
in an active sense. Thus udvejaniya in 1.4.8 is ‘that which causes fear 
(or disgust) ’, uddharsaniya in 10.38.47 is ‘one who gives encouragement’. 
Sometimes, as in marmajiabhaya (1.8.6,8) and sarvajfiakhydpana 
(4.5.18, 10.38.83) the suffix -tva is not used to form the abstract nouns 
marmajnatva and sarvajiatva. Other archaisms may be seen in 
akankseta (2.7.26,28 etc.) and rdhyatam (2.24.27) used is the Atmane- 
pada, rajjund (4.7.26) used for rajjud, varsdradtram (4.3.6) for -ratrim 
anyatamad (4.7.17 etc.) for anyatamam and so on. 


It is in the vocabulary, however, that the language of this work 
shows striking peculiarities. There are numerous technical terms. 
Many of them are defined in the work itself, but there are others that 
are not defined. Apart from the technical words, there are a very 
large number of words which are rarely found used elsewhere in 
Sanskrit. A few may be mentioned, to bring out the richness of the 
language used in this text: anarthya ‘a harmful person’, anvddhi ‘a 
guardian’, apasdra ‘an excuse, 2 means of exoneration from guilt’, 
avastha ‘a surety’, avasthd ‘a guarantee’, dbandhya ‘ ornaments, jewel- 
lery’, upalingana ‘an indication, proof’, cakrayukta ‘a wheeled carriage’, 
durbhaga “a wife disliked by the husband’, prakarman ‘violation of a 
maiden’, prahavana (or pravahana) ‘a party, a picnic’, bharmanyd 
‘maintenance to a wife living separately’, mdnava ‘a dacoit, an adulterer 
or such other criminal’, ripajivd ‘a prostitute’, vivita ‘pasture-land’, 
visikha ‘the market-road’, vivadha ‘supplies of men and materials for 
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the army’, sazhydna ‘sea-voyage’, samvadana (or samvanana) * winning 
of love by occult means’, sthadpyd ‘endowment made on a woman at 
the time of her marriage’. The following roots also may be mentioned : 
atyadhdray ‘to over-tax, to extort money from’, anuksi ‘to survive’ or 
‘to brood over the death of’, abhiman ‘to covet, to entertain a sinful 
desire for’, utkofay ‘to maim, to cripple’, cdray ‘to spread reports ’, 
niskas ‘to leave home’, nispat ‘to run away, to abscond’, pratyddié 
‘to report, to communicate’, praripay ‘to point out, to disclose’, viyat 
‘to arrange for, to provide’, éru ‘to bear witness’, saméru ‘to promise’, 
and so on. A few words seem to show the influence of the Prakrits. 
Thus we have tufa ‘name of a division of time’, pasthauhi ‘a cow bearing 
a calf for the first time’, samiddhayoga ‘an occult practice for securing 
prosperity ’, makkuna ‘a tuskless elephant’, and so on. A few words 
appear to be Desi in origin. Such are cella ‘garment’, bollana ‘talking’, 
lenda (or landa) ‘dung’, kandolikd ‘basket’, mendhaka ‘a ram’s head’, 
vikka ‘a young elephant’, potfalika ‘a bag’ and so on. 

It is true that we cannot be quite sure of the meaning of many 
words and expressions in this text. So, too, the interpretation of 
many passages in the text must remain uncertain. Nevertheless, 
after all allowances have been made, it can be maintained that the 
text is not difficult in style. In Chapter 2.10 of the work we have a 
section on the writing of decrees, which is said to have been composed 
by Kautilya himself.s® It contains an enumeration of the excellences 
of writing or lekhasampad. There are six of these: arthakrama ‘proper 
order in the presentation of a matter’, sambandha ‘maintaining a 
connection from beginning to end’, paripirnatd ‘completeness’, so that 
neither more nor less words are used and the meaning is made clear 
by stating reasons and by giving examples and illustrations, madhurya 
‘sweetness’ consisting of the use of words conveying their meaning 
with ease, auddrya ‘elevatedness’ or absence of vulgar expressions, 
and spastatva ‘clearness’. There is also a reference in that Chapter 
to defects in writing, lekhadosah. The principal defects are vydghdta 
‘contradictions’, punarukta ‘repetitions’, and apagabda ‘the use of 
words and constructions not sanctioned by grammar.’ It would 
not be wrong to say that the present text, on the whole, uniformly 
shows qualities which it expects in good writing and is free from the 
defects which it mentions. 


39 AMAA TAMIA FI 
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40 See KA, 2.10.6-12 and 59-61. 


CHAPTER THREE 
SOURCES 


THE first sitra of the text contains the statement that the present 
Arthasastra was composed mostly by bringing together all treatises 
on Arthasastra written by earlier teachers.1 The work is thus declared 
to be a compilation made from earlier works on the Sastra. This 
description of the text is not incorrect. For, there is no doubt that 
it is based on earlier sources and is not an original work in the sense 
that the author has thought out everything contained in it inde- 
pendently. The very nature of its contents, which required a thorough 
knowledge of many diverse subjects, makes it unlikely that any single 
author, howsoever gifted, could have produced this work by relying 
on his own intellectual powers alone. 


The existence of earlier sources is clearly indicated in other places 
in the text as well. Thus, in 1.10.16 we read, ‘‘ The (earlier) teachers 
have laid down that the king should appoint officers after putting them 
to the secret tests etc.” In 4.11.26 there is a statement that the 
various forms of corporal punishment ‘are prescribed in the sastras of 
great men.’® And in 8.2.26 it is stated that the relative importance 
or otherwise of the different prakrtis has been mentioned ‘in the order 
as traditionally handed down.”4 


The fact that the work is based on earlier works is also borne out 
by another consideration. A close study of the text reveals that 
material from different sources has been used in its preparation. We 
find differences in terminology in some cases and, in very rare instances, 
contradictory statements. A few examples may be mentioned: 
(1) In 1.12.6 we have apparently a list of tirthas or high dignitaries in 
the state. The dignitaries are mentioned again in 5.8.3-7 in connection 
with the scales of salaries. There is a difference in the two places. 
Two officers mentioned earlier, the dandapdla and the durgapdla, are 


1 Gfaeat ret Wert AH Ara Tatar: Tea TTeTRTEATAT 
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not referred to in Chapter 5.8, which, however, mentions an officer, 
the rdstrapdla, unknown to the earlier list. What is more important, 
officers are mentioned in these two places whose functions are not 
described anywhere in the text. Such are the dauvdrika, the antar- 
vamnsika, the pauravydvahdarika, the karmantika, the dandapala and the 
rastrapala. On the other hand, officers whose duties are described at 
length elsewhere, for example the dharmastha and the nagartka, find 
no mention in either of these places. As things stand, there seems 
to be no provision for the salary of these two. We have clearly a 
divergence of terminology here, which indicates that material from 
different sources has been incorporated in the text. (2) At the end of 
Chapter 3.1 we have two sets of Slokas, 39-40 and 48-45, which are 
concerned with the question of the relative authoritativeness of dharma, 
vyavahdra, caritra and rdjaédsana in deciding law cases. Apart from 
the fact that caritra and rdjagdasana of the first set seem to be replaced 
by samstha and nydya in the other set, it appears that the word dharma 
is used in different senses in the two sets. What is more, the two sets 
are separated from each other by two intervening Slokas, 41-42, which 
are quite unrelated to the subject-matter of the two groups. It may 
be assumed that material from different sources has been taken over 
in this case. (8) O. Stein has compared Chapter 2.4 (Layout of the 
City) with Chapter 2.86 (The City Superintendent) and pointed out 
some contradictions between the two. He argues that the city life in 
2.86 is more developed than thatin 2.4. He also refers to some terms 
occurring in 2.4 which are not found in the later chapter.’ It is 
possible to explain away some of the apparent contradictions on the 
ground of a difference in the stand-point of the two Chapters. But 
it seems quite likely that here also we have a case of the use of different 
sources in the two places. (4) We have in two Chapters, 9.3 and 9.5, 
a discussion on likely conspiracies between officers stationed in the 
capital and those in the outlying provinces. The discussion in the 
latter Chapter is much more elaborate than that in the former. It 
seems that borrowing from two different sources is responsible for 
much of the repetition in this instance. (5) The sendpati, who generally 
occupies in the text one of the highest positions in the state hierarchy, 
appears in 10.6.45 to be junior to the ndyaka, who is said to have ten 
sendpatis under him. The task of fixing signals and passwords is 
assigned to the sendpati in 2.88.11, while in 10.6.46 the ndyaka is said 
to be in charge of that work. The discrepancy is obviously due to)a 
difference in sources. (6) Towards the end of the Chapter on salaries, 
5.8, we have matter in sttras 35-45 that is totally unrelated to the 
subject-matter of that Chapter. They refer to the necessity of drill 


5 AOr, IX (1987), pp. 348ff. 
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for the troops, the care to be taken of weapons and soon. ‘The passage 
seems at least misplaced, and may possibly have been derived from a 
source different from that of the rest of the Chapter. (7) In a few 
cases, we get the impression that the slokas at the end of the chapters 
are derived from different sources as compared with those for the prose 
portion in the chapters. Such appears to be the case, for example, 
with Slokas at the end of 2.12, 2.18, 3.8, 3.18, 5.8 and some others. 


Finally, there is the fact that the text refers to a number of earlier 
authorities and mentions what are apparently opinions held by them. 
There are in all one hundred and twelve places in the text where such 
opinions are mentioned. In twenty-five of these cases, the opinions 
are attributed to schools of the Sastra, namely, the Barhaspatyas (in 
six places), the AuSanasas (in seven places), the Manavas (in five places), 
the Paragaras (in six places) and the Ambhiyas (once). In twenty- 
eight places, the opinions are ascribed to individual teachers, Bharadvaja 
(seven times), Visalaksa (six times), Pisuna (five times), Kaunapadanta 
(four times), Vatavyadhi (five times) and Bahudantiputra (once). 
In the remaining fifty-nine cases, the opinions are attributed to 
dcaryah, ‘the teachers’, a term referring to most or all of these 
predecessors ; twice we have eke ‘some’ used, once apare ‘others’. 
Ordinarily, there would be little reason to doubt that these are genuine 
references to opinions actually held by the earlier authorities. But 
there are certain peculiarities about some of these quotations that 
have given rise to doubts concerning their authenticity. It isnecessary 
to consider them in detail.® 


The conflicting opinions of the various schools of Arthasastra 
are mentioned in the following places: (1) In 1.2.2-8 the opinions of 
the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas and the AuSanasas concerning the 
number of vidyds or lores are stated and all of them are rejected in 
favour of Kautilya’s own opinion. (2) In 1.15.47-50, the different 
opinions of these same schools on the question of the number of amatyas 
to be appointed in the mantriparisad are mentioned and rejected in 
favour of Kautilya’s opinion. (8) In 2.7.11-15, the views of these 
three schools together with that of the PardSaras are mentioned in 
connection with the punishment to be meted out to officers who cause 
loss of revenue to the state. Kautilya again adds his own different 
view. (4) In 3.11.44-49 the opinions of the same three schools con- 
cerning the nature of punishment for false testimony are stated and 
rejected in favour of that of Kautilya. (5) In 3.17.8-5 the opinions 


6 The question is considered by H. Jacobi in SKPAW, 1912, pp. 882ff. 
(English translation in IA, 47, 157-161 and 187-195) and is touched upon by J. Jolly, 
A. B. Keith, J. J. Meyer and others. F. Wilhelm discusses it in full in Politische 
Polemiken im Staatslehrbuch des Kautalya (Wiesbaden, 1960). 
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of the Manavas and the AuSanasas about the punishment for sdahasa 
are mentioned and rejected in favour of Kautilya’s opinion, while in 
3.17.11-14 the opinion of the Barhaspatyas regarding punishment for 
abetment of sdhasa is stated and modified by Kautilya. (6) In 10.6.1-2 
the divisions of a battle-array according to the AuSanasas and the 
Barhaspatyas are mentioned. No opinion is expressed by Kautilya 
in this place. But in 15.1.42, anumata, i. e., “agreement with another’s 
opinion’ is illustrated by reproducing the opinion of the AuSanasas, 
though the discussion that follows in Chapter 10.6 seems to favour 
the scheme of the Barhaspatyas rather than that of the AuSanasas. 
(7) In 3.6.1-5 the opinion of the AuSanasas alone is mentioned in 
connection with unequal shares at the time of partition. There is no 
comment on it. 


There is no adequate reason to doubt the genuineness of these 
references to the opinions held in the different schools of Arthasastra. 
We know that works attributed to Brhaspati, Usanas and Pracetasa 
Manu are mentioned in the Mahabharata, which contains a few quota- 
tions from them.’ If none of these opinions can be traced in any extant 
work associated with the names of Brhaspati, USanas or Manu, that is 
because all such works are either very late, like the Barhaspatya Artha- 
Sastra (edited by F. W. Thomas in the Punjab Sanskrit Series) and 
the Sukranitisdra (translated by B. K. Sarkar and now shown to be a 
very modern fabrication), or unconnected with a school of Arthasastra, 
like the Manusmrti. That would not disprove the existence in the 
ancient days of the three Arthasastra schools and the works studied 
in them. Jacobi agrees that these three are old and highly respected 
schools. The ParaSaras were evidently a comparatively younger 
school. More often their opinions are referred to along with those of 
individual teachers like Bharadvaja and others. 


Because of the meagreness of the evidence indicated by these 
references it is not easy to form aclear idea of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the teaching of the various schools. The AuSanasas required 
the study of Dandaniti alone, recommended the largest number of 
amdatyas, 20, in the mantriparisad, prescribed the highest fine for the 
officer causing loss to the treasury, also a higher fine for sahasa, and 
laid down a varying scale of fines for false testimony according as it 
concerns the place, the time or the object itself. The Barhaspatyas 
wanted that Vartta should also be studied in addition to Dandaniti, 
recommended a smaller mantriparisad of 16 amdatyas, prescribed for 
the delinquent officer fines half those laid down by the AuSanasas, 


7 See pp. 6-8 above. 
8 IA, 47 (1918), p. 160. 
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but prescribed the very severe penalty of death for witnesses respon- 
sible for miscarriage of justice, and seem to have been concerned with 
abetment of sdhasa more than with laying down punishment for sdhasa 
itself. ‘The Manavas, on their part, required that the Trayi should 
also be studied in addition to Vartté and Dandaniti, recommended a 
still smaller mantriparisad of 12, prescribed still smaller fines for the 
delinquent officers which are to vary according to circumstances, laid 
down a smaller fine for sdhasa, and required that the punishment for 
false testimony should conform to the loss suffered by the litigants. 
From all this we get the general impression that the AuSanasas tended 
to be very severe in the matter of punishments, whereas the Manavas 
appear to have been more moderate and reasonable, the Barhaspatyas 
occupying, on the whole, an intermediate position. It is to be noted 
that in these cases Kautilya himself is represented as adopting an 
eminently reasonable stand. Instead of laying down rigorous and 
fixed scales of fines, he generally recommends that the punishment 
should be ‘in accordance with the offence’. Similarly, he says that the 
number of amdtyas in the mantriparisad should be in accordance with 
the state’s requirements, its size, its capacity etc. And he insists 
that the training of the prince should include the study of Anviksiki 
or philosophy as well. 


Turning to the references to the opinions of individual teachers, 
we find that as a rule these authorities are mentioned in the same 
order. The opinions of Bharadvaja, Visalaksa, the ParaSaras,® Piguna, 
Kaunapadanta and Vatavyadhi are mentioned in this order in four 
places, with the opinion of Bahudantiputra added at the end once. 
In Chapter 1.8 we have a discussion on the type of persons who should 
be selected for appointment as ministers. Here we find each later- 
named teacher criticising the opinion of the one mentioned immediately 
before him and offering his own opinion instead. At the end, Kautilya 
adds his own opinion that there is something acceptable in the opinions 
of all the teachers mentioned earlier. The same procedure is found 
in Chapter 1.17 which discusses the question of the treatment to be 
meted out to the prince. Here, too, at the end of a series of successive 
criticisms, Kautilya in his turn criticises the opinion of the last-named 
teacher, Vatavyadhi. The Chapter then goes on to mention the 
opinion of the Ambhiyas, which is also criticised by Kautilya. The 
procedure in Chapters 8.1 and 8.8 is different. Kautilya here criticises 
and rejects the views of each of the six teachers, who hold different 


9 Itis tempting to regard ParaSara in these cases as the name of an individual 
teacher like the others, as Wilhelm (op. cit., p. 8) does. But except in one or two 
places the mss. show ParaSaraéh as a school name. Jacobi (loc. cit., p. 160) had 
pucedy wugecsted ParaSarah throughout. In 2.7.12, the school seems to he clearly 
intended. 
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opinions about the relative seriousness of the calamities of the seven 
prakrtis (in 8.1) and about the relative seriousness of the various vices 
(in 8.8). In these cases, there is no criticism of each earlier teacher 
by another. 


In another place, 1.15.13ff., the opinions of only four authorities, 
Bharadvaja, Visalaksa, the Paraésaras and Pisuna, on the question of 
the appointment of councillors are mentioned. Here, again, each 
later authority criticises the opinion of his predecessor, Kautilya 
criticising the opinion of only the last-named, Pisuna. In 12.1.1-9 
the contrary views of Bharadvaja and Visalaksa on what the weak 
king should do when attacked by a strong king are stated; both are 
then criticised and rejected by Kautilya. In 7.1.3-5 the opinion of 
Vatavyadhi that there are only two policies, peace and war, is rejected 
by Kautilya who sticks to the usual scheme of a six-fold policy. 


The reference to the opinion of Bharadvaja in Chapter 5.6 raises a 
peculiar problem. We have first in siitras 1-22 the recommendation 
that the chief minister should try to keep the fact of the serious illness 
or death of the monarch concealed till arrangements are made to 
announce his successor, thus forestalling a scramble for the throne 
or an uprising among the chieftains. This is concluded with the 
remark that in this way continuity of rule in the dynasty should be 
ensured by the minister. This remark is specifically attributed to 
Kautilya.1° Then follows the statement of Bharadvaja’s opinion 
entirely disapproving of this procedure and arguing in favour of the 
minister himself seizing this opportunity to grab the kingdom and not 
spurning the Goddess of Fortune when she smiles on him. This 
view is then rejected in Kautilya’s own words on the ground that such 
a course is likely to rouse the subjects to revolt, that it is unrighteous 
and that its success is uncertain.12 This juxtaposition of the views 
of Bharadvaja and Kautilya is not easy to explain. If, as is obviously 
to be presumed, Bharadvaja was one of the earlier authorities on the 
§astra used by Kautilya, how could the former have taken note of and 
argued against an opinion held by the latter? A. B. Keith has sug- 
gested by way of an explanation that the present text is not the work 
of Kautilya himself, but of some follower of his who was thoroughly 
aware of the views of the master.1® This does not quite get over the 
difficulty presented by the fact that Bharadvaja’s opinion here appears 
in the form of a rejection of an opinion held by Kautilya, as may be 


10 wanHeqaAara: Hieatata ptfeca: | KA, 5.6.23. 
11 qafafe AST: IVI... AAAI eAa AAMT 1281 KA, 5.6.24-31° 
12 yafaatreaatasondaticach Adtate Hifecr: | KA, 5.6.32. 
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seen from naivam in Bharadvaja’s remark in s.24 coming immediately 
after evam in Kautilya’s statement in s.28. A follower of Kautilya 
could certainly not have been unaware that it was impossible for 
Bharadvaja to have controverted his master’s views in this manner. 
P. Y. Kane says in this connection that Jacobi and Keith are both 
wrong in thinking that the view of Kautilya is criticised by Bharadvaja. 
He argues that Kautilya states his position first and then mentions 
the view of his predecessor.14 But the significance of the juxtaposition 
of evam and naivam in the two sitras does not seem to be fully taken 
into account in this explanation. A likely solution might be to suppose 
that naivam is put in Bharadvaja’s mouth, by Kautilya himself to 
emphasise the distinctive character of Bharadvaja’s views. 


The foremost among the individual teachers mentioned is Bharad- 
vaja. The commentators usually identify him with Drona, the teacher 
of the Kauravas and the Pandavas in the art of war. That seems 
hardly right. Unlike Bhisma, Drona is not known for his mastery 
of the political science. Jolly and Schmidt, in their Notes, have 
suggested his identification with the minister Kaninka Bharadvaja, 
who, according to sitra 5.5.11 of our text, managed to escape on 
noticing some sign of his king’s displeasure. This appears quite 
likely. There is in the Mahabharata, Chapter 12.188, a discourse on 
politics delivered to King Satrumtapa by Bharadvaja, also called 
Kaninka there.15 


The opinions attributed to Bharadvaja in this text make him out 
to be a ruthless and unscrupulous teacher of this Sastra who held 
extreme and one-sided views. He is said to have recommended that 
the prince should be secretly got rid of before the father begins to 
entertain feelings of affection for him (1.17.4-6), that when the old 
king is dying or dead, the chief minister should seize the throne 
(5.6.25-81), as he thought that the minister is more important than the 
king himself (8.1.6-11). He was of the opinion that kama and kopa 
are quite necessary for the ruler and should not be regarded as the 
source of vices (8.8.8-12). He recommended that in order to maintain 
secrecy the ruler should not hold consultations at all with anyone else 
(1.15.13-17). He was also of the opinion that a weak king, when 
attacked by a powerful king, should always submit to him (12.1.1-2). 


Finding that the teaching ascribed to Bharadvaja in this text 
has a bad odour about it and that the same is true of his teaching as 


14 ABORI, VII, p. 89. 

15 The Yasastilakacampi of Somadeva (N. S. edition, Part II, p. 100) quotes 
two slokas said to be from the Sddgunyaprastava of Bharadvaja. These are found 
spread over 7.5.19ff. in our text. One cannot be sure that Somadeva had really 
the work of Bharadvaja before him. 
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found in the Mahabharata, Wilhelm set out to investigate all those 
passages in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit where the name Bharadvaja 
occurs. He has found that in some places, for example in some 
Jataka tales, the name has an obloquy attached to it, while in other 
places it appears as highly respectable.“* This is not surprising, 
since Bharadvaja is a gotra name, not the personal: name of a single 
individual. It is quite conceivable that some member or members of 
this family had got a bad name; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the Bharadvajas as a family were looked down upon or denigrated. 


About Bharadvaja’s individuality we are able to form some idea 
from his teaching. That cannot be said of the other teachers mentioned. 
Even the names of some of them have a queer ring about them. Visa- 
laksa ‘ the broad-eyed one’ is, according to the Mahabharata tradition, 
the name of God Samkara himself. If, as the Mahabharata indicates, 
there was once in existence a Vaisdlaksa Sastra, that may be supposed 
to have been the work of some person claiming inspiration from that 
god and attributing'the teaching to him.!’ Similarly, Bahudantiputra 
is supposed to be the name of God Indra. The name apparently 
signifies ‘ the son of one whose arms are her teeth.’ Such a description 
of Indra’s mother, Aditi, is not known elsewhere. In fact, the Maha- 
bhadrata mentions the Bahudantaka Sastra, implying that Indra himself 
was known as Bahudanta, or perhaps Bahudanta ‘ having many teeth.’ 
Pisuna, according to the commentators, is the sage Narada, perhaps 
because the name signifies ‘ a tale-bearer’. Thisis doubtful. It seems 
more likely that he is to be identified with the minister Pisuna who, 
according to 5.5.11 in the present text, left his king’s service when he 
saw some indirect sign of his displeasure.1® In any case, PisSuna cannot 
be identified with the author of the Ndradasmrti, since that Smrti 
concerns itself with law alone and nothing else. About Kaunapadanta, 
the commentators say that he is to be identified with Bhisma, who was 
called by this name because his father Samtanu had decayed teeth. 
The identification may be correct. In the Santiparvan, Bhisma is 
made to appear as a teacher of this sastra. One cannot suppose, 
however, that the Santiparvan contains his original teaching. That 
Parvan is a compilation of material derived from diverse sources and 
there is little in it that can be pointed out as the specific teaching of 


16 Wilhelm, Politische Polemiken etc., pp. 56-74. 


17 Somadeva (loc. cit.) quotes a prose passage from the upanisad section of 
Visalaksa. The passage with a few omissions is found in the labdhaprasamana section 
(13.5.12) of the present text. The reference to the upanisad section is clearly wrong. 
In this case it seems almost certain that Somadeva knew no early text by Visalaksa, 
but has only derived the passage from the present text, misreading the section in 
the process. 


18 It may be noted in passing that the amdtya of King Dusyanta in the 
Sakuntala is named Piguna (Act VI). 
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Bhisma. In any case, the opinions ascribed tv Kaunapadanta in this 
text cannot be traced in the Mahabharata. T. Ganapati Sastri has 
suggested that the Ambhiyas were the followers of Bhisma, since Ambhi, 
in the sense of ‘the son of Ambhas (water, ij.e., the Ganges)’ can be 
understood as the name of Bhisma.!® This identification is uncertain. 
As regards Vatavyadhi, the commentators identify him with Uddhava, 
the minister of Sri Krsna. About him or his teaching, nothing is known 
from any source. It appears that some of the names of these teachers 
are nicknames given to them because of some physical or mental pe- 
culiarity. 

Lastly, there are those numerous cases in which the opinions of 
acaryah or teachers in general are stated and, in most cases, refuted 
by Kautilya, who then adds his own opinions. The principal topics 
on which we find such controversial opinions are: (1) the manner in 
which danda or punishment should be inflicted by the ruler (1.4.5-10) ; 
(2) the use of secret tests for finding out if an officer is upright and 
loyal or not (1.10.16-20) ; (3) the person to whom the ksetraja son be- 
longs (8.7.1-3) ; (4) the type of enemy against whom it is more advanta- 
geous to march (7.5.8-8,12-15) ; (5) the type of ally whom it would be 
more advantageous to secure (7.9.9-34) ; (6) the kind of state undertaking 
which should be preferred in newly acquired territories (7.11.13-16, 
7.12.9-24) ; (7) the choice between diplomatic moves and actual war 
(7.13.29-33) ; (8) the relative merits of different types of rulership 
(8.2.5-25) ; (9) the relative seriousness of the various calamities of a 
divine or human origin (8.4.2-43); (10) the relative importance of the 
saktis and of Sakti, desa and kala (9.1.2-15,26-33) ; and (11) occasions 
suitable for marching against an enemy (9.1.42-44). 

In 8.1.5 the opinion of the dcdryas, which is stated first, is defended 
by Kautilya in the rest of the chapter against the divergent views of 
six individual teachers. That refers to the question of the relative 
seriousness of the calamities of the seven prakrtis. Similarly, in 7.1.2-5 
the opinion of the dcdryas concerning the six gunas is defended by him 
against the opinion of Vatavyadhi. In 3.17.6-10, the various scales 
of fine for sdhasa of different types are laid down in the words of the 
dciryas, and these are obviously accepted by the author without 
comment. 

In 3.4.9-12 (on the question whether a wife living separately should 
stay with her husband’s family when there are male members in it) 
and in 3.5.23-25 (on the question of the partition of a poor man’s 
goods), the opinion of Kautilya appears as a mild criticism of the view 


19 Sanskrit Introduction to Vol. III of the ‘Trivandruin edition of the text, 
p. 2, also English Introduction, p. 2. 
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of the teachers, and not a vigorous refutation of it in the usual manner 
starting with neti Kautilyah. That is also true of his criticism of the 
view of the dcdryas in 7.1.80-31, that when sthdna or staying quiet is 


equally advantageous to the vijigisu and his enemy, the former should 
make peace with the latter. . 


Who are the dcdryah whose opinions are so frequently referred to 
in the text? The view that the expression means ‘my teacher’, 
i.e., the teacher of Kautilya, as in Shamasastry’s translation, is clearly 
not right. P. V. Kane has shown how dcadrydh cannot mean ‘ my 
teacher’. He refers to the use of the expression in Yaska, Panini, 
the Mahabharata and the Kdmasiira and points out how in 3.7.1-2 the 
use of apare for referring to those who differ from dcdarydh precludes 
the possibility of the latter term signifying Kautilya’s teacher.*° By 
dcdryadh we have clearly to understand those earlier teachers (pirva- 
caryah) whose works on Arthasastra were used in the preparation of 
this text as stated insiitral.1.1. Itseems that it is a general term which 
includes those teachers mentioned elsewhere by name. Often, as in 
8.1, it seems to stand for some, not all, of those earlier teachers. The 
expression prayasah in 9.1.42 clearly indicates that most of the earlier 
teachers, but not all, are meant there. And an identical group of tea- 
chers need not be understood every time the dcarydh are referred to. 


In Chapters 1.8, 1.15 and 1.17, each later-named teacher is re- 
presented as criticising the views of the one mentioned just before him. 
From this it might appear that the order in which these individual 
teachers are invariably mentioned is chronological, Bharadvaja being 
the oldest among them and Kaunapadanta the youngest. There are, 
however, difficulties in accepting the order as chronological. It would 
indeed be strange if the chronological order were to coincide exactly 
with the order of enumeration of the prakrtis (as it does in Chapter 8.1, 
where the relative seriousness of their calamities is discussed) or with 
the order of enumeration of the vices (as in 8.8). The circumstance 
that each later author regards each later prakrti as more important or 
each later vice as less serious has too much the appearance of being 
neatly contrived to appear genuine. Jacobi, therefore, expresses 
the opinion that the order cannot be regarded as chronological. He 
adds that the serial sequence probably expresses the degree of estima- 
tion which Kautilya entertained with regard to the respective prede- 
cessors and that Bharadvaja stood in the eyes of Kautilya the lowest 
in the scale.2! In this connection, Wilhelm compares the method adopt- 
ed in the Sarvadarganasamgraha, where the author begins with the 
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school of thought (the Carvakas) which is the lowest in his estimation 

and proceeds to gradually more and more approved schools by a process 

in which each later school refutes its predecessor and expounds its own™ 
doctrines.” | 


This raises the possibility that the opinions attributed to the 
earlier teachers in this text are not actual quotations from their works, 
but are statements worked up by Kautilya himself and put by him in 
their mouths. In fact, Jacobi expresses the opinion that Kautilya 
utilised the names of his predecessors for staging an imaginary con- 
troversy as a means of enlivening his discourse. He adds, “‘ This 
solitary artifice strikes one as something extraordinary in a manual 
of instruction otherwise so sober and pertinent.”*> Similarly, Keith 
says, ‘‘ The view that this is a sober setting down of actual views 
(of predeeessors) may be regarded as improbable in the extreme; it 
is doubtless rather a device, introduced to lend liveliness and to set 
out conflicting views which might actually or more often conceivably 
beheld. The same device is adopted in Buddhist texts, where possible 
philosophical opinions are asserted to be actually held.’’*4 


Now it cannot be denied that there is an element of artificiality 
in the manner in which the opinions of the earlier teachers are pre- 
sented in this text. It would, however, hardly be right to conclude 
from this that the opinions themselves are all invented by Kautilya. 
When Jolly remarks that our author found these names of earlier 
teachers in some such tradition as that represented in the Santiparvan 
of the Mahabharata and put different opinions in their mouths, he seems 
to imply that all these opinions are the inventions of Kautilya himself.*° 
It should be remembered that the Mahdbhdrata tradition shows ac- 
_quaintance not only with the names of the ancient teachers, but also 
with their teaching. It mentions a few earlier s4stras and some indi- 
vidual teachers and evidently quotes from them or refers to their 
opinions. It is not easy to seé why the author of this text could also 
not have been acquainted with those Sastras or with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the earlier teachers. What was known at the time of the 
compilation of the Santiparvan could not have disappeared altogether 
when this text was composed, even if the late date (8rd or 4th century 
A.D.) suggested by Jolly for this text be accepted. Besides, many of 
the names of earlier authorities, for example the Parasaras, Pisuna, 
Kaunapadanta and Vatavyadhi, are unknown to the tradition of the 
Mahabharata. And in this respect there is no other ancient tradition 
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besides that in the Mahabharata. Moreover, many of the opinions 
attributed to the predecessors can be shown to have been actually held 
in earlier times or at least as having been conceivably held before 
this text was written. Thus when two different views concerning right 
over the ksetraja son are stated as being held by earlier teachers (8.7.1-2), 
that, as we know from the Smrtis, is a reference to genuinely held views 
on the matter. When Vatavyadhi is said to have recognised only 
two gunas or policies, namely, peace and war (7.1.8), such an opinion 
could quite conceivably have been held in very early days. Nor can 
it be said that the opinions attributed to Bharadvaja in this text are 
all the inventions of our author. In fact, to assume that all the diver- 
gent opinions have been invented by the author himself would mean 
that there were no earlier works on this Sdstra on which he could rely 
and that he has created the entire science as found in this work by his 
own single-handed effort. Such a claim cannot reasonably be sustained 
and is certainly not made on his behalf. Nevertheless, it seems néc- 
essary to concede that the opinions of the earlier authorities have 
probably been worked up and schematically arranged by the author. 
It is this which creates the impression of artificiality in some places. 
It is also possible that in a few cases, for example, in Chapter 7.9, 7.11 
or 8.4, the opinions attributed to the dcdryah may have been thought of 
by Kautilya himself; there one may detect a desire to present all the 
pros and cons of a question rather than an attempt to controvert a 
genuinely held opinion. But even in such cases, the possibility of the 
opinion being really held by someone cannot be altogether ruled out. 


Wilhelm has drawn attention to the circumstance that the opinions 
of the earlier teachers are expressed in a uniform style. Referring to 
Chapter 1.8, he points out the stylistic peculiarities in the various 
opinions expressed there, such as the use of the ablative of the abstract 
noun for stating the reason for rejecting the opinion of the predecessor, 
the use of drsta- in four of those cases, the use of hz in three cases and 
so on.** He refers to the fact that the clause pratyaksaparoksanu- 
mey@ hi rdjavritth occurring in Visalaksa’s opinion in 1.15.19 appears 
again in 1.9.4, so that the verbal form of the clause may be inferted to 
be due to Kautilya himself.2?7 He regards nrsamsam adustavadhah in 
Visaliksa’s statement in 1.17.7 as stylistically reminiscent of prakrtt- 
kopakam adharmistham in Kautilya’s words in 5.6.382.28 He thinks 
that expressions like kulyakumdramukhya, prakrtikopa (Bharadvaja in 
5.6.25ff.), vyasanapratikdra, rajyaraksana, kumdraraksana etc. (Bha- 
radv4ja in: 8.1.8) are characteristic of Kautilya’s style, indicating that 

26 Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Bharadvaja’s opinions are here reproduced in Kautilya’s words.*® 
Similarly, the repetition of the clause vallabhais ca suayamgraha- etc. 
in Kautilya’s own view in 8.4.28 and in the opinion ascribed to the 
Gcaryah in the next siitra is, according to him, an indication of the 
latter being worked up by Kautilya in his own words.*° 

It may be pointed out, however, that if this implies that certain 
words and expressions were coined by Kautilya for the first time and 
were non-existent before him, that would hardly be acceptable. For 
example, kulya ‘a member of the family ’, kusmdra ‘ a prince’, mukhya 
‘ a principal officer’, rdjyaraksana ‘ protection of the kingdom’, kuma- 
raraksana ‘ guarding of the prince’, prakrtikopa ‘ an uprising of the 
subjects ’, vyasana ‘ calamity ’ and its pratikdra ‘ overcoming ’, contain 
ideas so germane to the Sastra from its very inception that it is hard 
to conceive that these expressions for conveying them were non- 
existent before Kautilya wrote. Unless we believe that the entire 
Sastra was created by Kautilya himself, it would have to be assumed 
that its terminology and the general method of its treatment are quite 
ancient. Expressions common to Kautilya and the earlier teachers are 
no sure indication of a stylistic working up of earlier teaching. 


Again, we have in four places a Sloka incorporated in the opinions 
of earlier teachers, viz., in 1.8.9 (P&raSaras), 1.15.17 (Bharadvaja), 
1.15.22 (Visdélaksa) and 5.6.81 (Bharadvaja). It is hardly possible 
that these slokas are composed by Kautilya himself. It was argued in 
- the preceding chapter that the works of the predecessors of Kautilya 
were probably in verse.*! If that be so, these four slokas may well be 
supposed to have been reproduced from the works of the predecessors 
exactly as they were found there. The accompanying prose portion, 
however, may be then supposed to be the working up of the original 
metrical part into prose by Kautilya. In the process of such ‘ working 
up ’ some compression of the original matter or its expansion in some 
cases 1S quite conceivable. But there is little indication of any new 
terminology evolved by our author. Nor is there sufficient evidence 
for regarding any stylistic features as peculiar to him, when compared 
with the earlier teachers. 


In some cases, views or teachings are specifically attributed to 
Kautilya without there being any attempt to refute the opinions of 
other teachers. There is the most prominent case of the Chapter on 
written decrees, 2.10, at the end of which we are told that the rules 
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concerning decrees have heen framed by Kautilya for the sake of kings.®2 
It is reasonable to suppose that a corresponding chapter was not there 
in the works of his predecessors. In 1.7.6-7 it is asserted in Kautilya’s 
name that artha is the most important of the three goals of life. Though 
this is not stated in refutation of a view ascribed to anyone else, it is 
to be noted that in the preceding siitras, 8-5, two other points of view 
are mentioned, which were presumably held by some of his predecessors. 
In 3.4.86, Kautilya asserts that causing the frustration of a wife’s 
tirtha or period suitable for conception is destructive of religious merit. 
In 7.15.11 he insists that when a king is forced to seek shelter in a fort 
he should first see to it that it has adequate supplies of stores and men 
and that it is provided with means of escape. And in 18.4.5 he de- 
clares that there can be no country without the habitation of men and 
no kingdom without a country. In all these cases there is no reference 
to any contrary opinion. From the circumstance that the text is thus 
particular about giving credit to Kautilya for views specifically -held 
by him as well as from the circumstance that he appears very keen on 
“ giving expression to his differences with the predecessors, it would be 
reasonable to conclude that except in those cases where his differences 
with others are stated, his teaching does not materially differ from that 
of the earlier authorities. This would corroborate the statement in 
the very first sitra that the present work is mostly based on the treatises 
on this Sastra composed by earlier teachers, that, in other words, these 
treatises were our author’s source-books. 


It may be noted that the opinions of earlier authorities are not cited 
on a large number of topics treated in the present work. There are no 
citations, for example, in Books 4, 6, 11, 18 and 14. There is only one 
in Book 5 and two in Book 2. It may be asked why these Books do 
not contain references to the opinions of the earlier teachers. We 
may leave out of account the very short Books 6 and 11 as well as Book 
14 which deals with secret and occult practices. As regards the other 
Books, especially Books 2, 4 and 5, it is possible to argue that the general 
absence of references in them to the opinions of the predecessors means 
that the topics treated in these Books were not found in their works 
and that Kautilya himself is the first to treat those topics. That is, 
in fact, the conclusion reached by Jacobi concerning these three Books, 
According to him the peculiarity of these Books is that they deal 
more with details of practical affairs than with matters of general 
principles as in the other Books. The only two citations in Book 2, 
namely 2.7.11-14 (about punishment for causing loss to the treasury) 
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and 2.9.10-11 (concerning ways of detecting cases of embezzlement by 
Officers), belong to the law of punishment and hence do not belong to 
the general run of topics in that Book.’ Wilhelm supports this view 
of Jacobi and rejects the conclusion that the absence of references to - 
earlier teachers in these Books is to be explained on the assumption 
that Kautilya did not differ from his predecessors on the topics discussed 
in them.*4 


It is true that these three Books deal principally with matters of 
practical administration. But there is hardly sufficient warrant for 
supposing that these matters were not the object of study before Kauti- 
lya’s day. Arthasastra is essentially a practical science ; its declared 
aim is fo teach the ruler how to govern his kingdom. What general 
principles it enunciates are all connected with practical affairs. We 
do not have purely theoretical speculations, for example, on monarchy 
or kingship in Book 1 or on foreign policy in Books 7-18. Everywhere 
it is matters of practical concern to the ruler that are discussed in this 
work. Now Book 4 deals with the investigation of crimes and the 
punishment of criminals. It is difficult to believe that these questions 
were not treated by any teacher before the days of Kautilya. Some 
of the earlier teachers of the Sastra, Bharadvaja and Pisuna for example, 
were in all likelihood ministers. As such they could not have avoided 
concerning themselves with the suppression of crime. The same is 
also true of subjects like the steps to be taken against traitors and 
measures necessary during emergencies, which-are treated in Book 5. 
It is, of course, possible that not all the predecessors of Kautilya had 
dealt with all the topics found in Books 4and 5. But itis hardly likely 
that Kautilya alone is responsible for their entire contents. Had that 
been really so, the fact would have been specifically mentioned as is 
done in the case of Chapter 2.10. 


The case of Book 2 is a little different. Apart from the details of 
state administration, which could have been derived from the earlier 
works on Niti, the Book contains a number of chapters dealing with the 
technical details of various sciences and arts, such as mining and met- 
allurgy, working in gold and jewellery, building of forts, farming, 
making of liquors, cattle-tending, care of horses and elephants and so 
on, with which a minister-author is not likely to be directly acquainted. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that many of these chapters had no 
place in the earlier works on Niti, which were concerned with politics 
and administration. Nevertheless, one can hardly suppose that their 
contents stem from Kautilya himself, implying that he was an expert 
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in all these technical studies. He probably derived material for these - 
chapters from manuals on these various subjects. It is true that such 
manuals on these subjects supposedly written before the days of Kau- 
tilya have not come down to us. But they could conceivably have 
existed, just as earlier Niti works must be presumed to have existed, 
though none of them has come down to us. In this connection, a re- 
ference may be made to the opinion of Breloer, who thinks that Kautilya 
took the help of a number of assistants for collecting material from 
different sources, his own role being that of an editor of the vast material 
collected.** But if we grant the existence of earlier treatises on the 
Sastra as well as of manuals on the technical subjects, we need not sup- 
pose that Kautilya needed the help of any assistants. Even assuming 
that such manuals did not exist, we can still believe that he himself 
collected such material from experts in those subjects. In any case, 
so far as the technical and other chapters in Book 2 are concerned, there 
was hardly any real scope for difference of opinion. Perhaps there 
was as little scope for any significant difference of opinion on the 
topics discussed in Book 4 as well. That would partly explain the 
absence of reference to the opinions of earlier teachers in these Books. 


To conclude, it appears reasonable to suppose that except in those 
cases where divergent opinions are specifically attributed to Kautilya, 
the bulk of the teaching in this text is materially the same as he found 
it in the source-books on which he relied. Such material may have 
been derived, in some cases, from sources other than works on Niti. 
But with the exception of the contents of Chapter 2.10, no significant 
addition to the teaching of the Saéstra can reasonably be credited to him. 


In the last of the concluding Slokas at the end of the text we read 
that it was composed by that person by whom the Sastra, the weapon 
and the land in the possession of the Nanda kings were ‘rescued’ or 
‘raised ’ (uddhrtdnz).**® That the kingdom of the Nandas was snatched 
from them for Candragupta Maurya by Kautilya is‘an ancient tradition. 
That the weapon was lifted up by him may suggest that he had, in his 
anger, occasion to use it. As regards the Sastra, we have probably to 
understand by uddhdra its resuscitation, the idea being that in his day 
it had fallen into neglect or disuse. The amarsa ‘ anger’ or ‘ resent- 
ment’ in this case would seem to refer to the distress of Kautilya 
that the study of this important science should be neglected and its 
teaching ignored by those for whose guidance it had come into being. 
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It is also possible, though not certain, that amarsa indicates the vehe- 
mence with which the opinions of the earlier teachers are rejected by 
Kautilya. Jacobi says, for example, ‘‘ He is vexed with the narrow- 
mindedness of his predecessors; he has without a moment’s hesitation 
(dsu) thrown overboard their dogmatism ; it implies the sense of con- 
tempt in which the ‘ Professors’ are held by the statesman, which even 
Bismarck was at no pains to conceal.’’’? It is doubtful if the prede- 
cessors, Bharadvaja and others, can be designated ‘ Professors’ in the 
sense of theoreticians unacquainted with practical affairs. And a 
sense of contempt for their opinions is hard to find in this text. It is 
almost always a straightforward statement of a difference of opinion. 


U. N. Ghoshal understands the expression used in the Ssloka to 
mean that in Kautilya’s day the science had become ‘ a tangled maze of 
divergent ideas’, that he overhauled it and that the present text is 
therefore to be looked upon as ‘ a virtual reconstruction of the science.’® 
It is undoubtedly true that where Kautilya is represented as differing 
from the earlier teachers, his is generally the sane and moderate stand- 
point as compared with many extreme, often one-sided, sometimes 
irrational view-points of the predecessors. Wilhelm has shown that 
where the earlier authorities recommend a rigid norm, Kautilya tends 
to free himself from a fixed scheme and to offer a pragmatic view (e.g., 
yathaparddham, 2.7.15, yathadsdmarthyam, 1.15.50, sarvam upapannam, 
1.8.27 and so on).*® He condemns on practical as well as moral grounds 
an earlier view that the prince should be kept engrossed in vulgar pleas- 
ures or that a suggestion should be made to him that he should rise 
against his father and seize the kingdom (1.17.22-30). On the same 
grounds he rejects the opinion that the minister should himself seize 
the throne (5.6.32). He warns against bringing in the king or the queen 
for the purpose of the secret tests (1.10.16-19). He shows a keener 
appreciation of the various dangers threatening the state (Chapter 
8.4) and has more reasonable ideas about the importance of the various 
_ state undertakings (Chapters 7.9-12). It is, therefore, possible to say 
that the Sastra as it emerges from Kautilya’s hand is more sober, more 
rational and inevitably more advanced than was the case in the earlier 
writings. There can be no doubt about his superior political insight 
and practical wisdom, to which Ghoshal refers. Yet to say that this 
work is a reconstruction of the science is to exaggerate his role to some 
extent. The Sloka which speaks of the ‘ uddhdra’ of the Sastra reminds 
one of Kamandaka’s remark that Visnugupta ‘ had extracted the nectar 
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of-Nitisastra from the ocean of Arthasdstra.’*#° It is significant that 
the verb used there is the same, uddadhre. 


It was argued in the first chapter that Arthasastra cannot be 
regarded as indebted to Dharmasastra for its teaching on administration, 
politics and law.*! That sastra is, however, old and clearly known to 
our text. Though Dharmasastra is directly mentioned only in what is 
probably a spurious siitra (1.5.14), the author’s acquaintance with that 
Sastra cannot be in doubt. The description of the duties of the four 
varnas and the four asramas in Chapter 1.8 is obviously derived from 


Dharmasastra works, by which we have to understand the early 
Dharmasitras. 


The sitra in which Dharmasastra is directly mentioned supposedly 
explains the term Itihasa used in the preceding stitra and states that by 
Itihasa we have to understand Purana, Itivrtta, Akhyayika, Udaharana, 
Dharmasastra and Arthasastra.** This is a very unusual description 
of what constitutes Itihasa. Purana is always distinguished from Iti- 
hasa.4#8 And Dharmasastra and Arthasastra are also not regarded as 
forming part of Itihasa. Moreover, this description is not in conformity 
with the position assigned to Itihasa, that of a Veda, elsewhere in the 
text.44 It is obvious that the siitra, 1.5.14, is a marginal gloss, explain- 
ing the word Itihasa occurring in the preceding siitra, which got into 
the text. But the explanation is far from accurate. By Itihasa the 
author may be understood to mean only the ancient tales either of a 
mythical or of a historical character. 


The text refers to such tales, some of which can be traced to the 
two epic: the Mahabharata and the Ramdyana, in the same or in a 
different form. In 1.6.5-10 a number of kings are mentioned who are 
said to have perished through lack of control over their senses. In1.6.12 
are mentioned kings who ruled over the earth for a long time because 
they had perfect control over their senses. In 8.3.41-48 we have a 
mention of kings who won or lost in gambling. The story of Mandavya 
is referred to in 4.8.12. It is to be noted in this connection that the 
epic account differs in at least four of these cases from what is stated in 
this text. Thus, according to our text it was Dvaipayana who caused’ 
the destruction of the Vrsnisamgha, but according to the Mahabharata 
the sages ViSvamitra, Kanva, and Narada, were responsible for that.** 
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This text says that Jamadagnya ruled over the earth for a long time ; 
but no epic account refers to Jimadagnya as a king. It appears from 
this text that the name of the brother of Nala was Jayatsena, but the 
Mahabharata mentions Puskara as his name.*® According to our text, 
Mandavya remained silent and tacitly admitted the. guilt of theft be- 
cause he was afraid of being put to tcrture; according to the Maha- 
bhdrata, however, he did not say anything because of his vow of 
silence.‘? In view of these divergences from the epic accounts, we shall 
be justified in concluding that this text knew a different, and most 
probably an earlier, tradition. It may be noted that Agvaghosa in 
Buddhacarita, 11.81, and Saundarananda, 7.89 and 44, refers to some 
of the kings who are here said to have perished because of lack of self- 
control. It would hardly be right to look upon those poems as the 
source of the tales mentioned in this text. Evidently both relied on a 
common source, namely, an old epic tradition. 


Some of the other tales referred to in this text appear to have a 
non-epic origin. In 9.7.36 Suyaétra and Udayana are mentioned as 
kings who were able to recover their lost kingdoms. The commenta- 
tors identify Suyatra with Nala. But Udayana is definitely unknown 
to the epics. He is admitted to be a historical king, more or less con- 
_temporancous. with Gautama Buddha. The kings who, according to 
1.20.15-16, were murdered in their queens’ apartments, are also un- 
known to the epics. The same kings are mentioned in the. same con- 
‘ nection in the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, 78.1-2, the Harsacarita 
of Bana, pp. 199-200 and elsewhere. The tales evidently go back to a 
common source, now lost, which may have been of a historical-or quasi- 
historical character. So far as the Brhatsamhitd and the other works 
are concerned, however, it may well be that they knew no other source 
for these tales than the present Arthasdastra itself: 


Concerning the technical branches of study, many details of which 
are found in Book 2, it was suggested above that the material of these 
chapters was probably derived from manuals on the various sciences, 
arts and crafts.4® Such old manuals have, of course, not been preserved. 
But works dealing with these subjects, mostly belonging to the medieval 
period, have come down to us. That these works could not have been 
the sources of this text would appear to be quite obvious. However, 
it is sometimes suggested that it is based on or at most contemporaneous 
with these medieval works. That view will be considered in the next 
chapter, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
AUTHOR AND DATE 


EveER since the publication of the Kaufiliya Arthaédstra by R. Shama 
Sastry in 1909, the question of its authorship and date has been the 
subject of a rather heated controversy. The traditional view in this 
matter is that Kautilya, also known as Canakya or Visnugupta, who 
destroyed the power of the Nandas and placed Candragupta Maurya 
on the throne of Magadha, is the author of this work. And as Candra- 
gupta is known to have come to the throne in 821 B.C. or thereabouts, 
the date of the composition of the work is assumed to.be the end of the 
fourth century B.C. This traditional view is reinforced with a number 
of arguments by Shamasastry in the Preface to his English translation. 


This view about the author and his date is accepted by many 
scholars, notably. by J. F. Fleet (Introductory Note to Shamasastry’s 
English translation), H. Jacobi (articles in SKPAW, 1911 and 1912), 
J. J. Meyer (Introduction to his German translation of the text), 
B. Breloer (KSt, I-III) -and others. Many, as for instance F. W. 
Thomas (Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1), though uncertain about its 
date, assume that the work falls within or near the Mauryan period 
and use it for an understanding of that period. The traditional view is 
contested principally by J. Jolly (Introduction to the Punjab edition 
of the text), M. Winternitz (Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Vol. III, 
and elsewhere), A. B. Keith (A History of Sanskrit Literature, JRAS, 
1916, and elsewhere), O. Stein (Megasthenes und Kautilya, articles in 
AOr and elsewhere), K. Nag (Les Théories diplomatiques etc.), Pran 
Nath (IA, 1931) and others. Attempts to meet the arguments against 
the traditional view have been made by K. P. Jayaswal (HP), N. N. 
Law (Calcutta Review), D. R. Bhandarkar, P. V. Kane, K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri, V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, D. D. Kosambi and many 
others. It is necessary to review the salient features of the controversy 
on this important question. 


A statement about the authorship of the work is found in the first 
Chapter, where towards the end we read that the astra was composed 
by Kautilya, avoiding all prolixity, etc.1 At the end of the work, 
again, we read that the Sastra was composed by that person who, in 
resentment, rescued the earth from the Nanda kings and soon.* There 


1 atfecdat aot wet fayaraeaiserca | KA, 1.1.19. 


2 See p. 55, n. 86 above. 
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is also the fact that the work is called Kautiliya Arthasdstra ‘ the Artha- 
gastra of Kautilya, i.e., composed by Kautilya’ in the colophons at 
the end of the various adhikaranas or Books in the text. Finally, there 
are those numerous places in the text where we find criticism of the opi- 
nions of the earlier teachers, followed by the assertion of Kautilya’s 
own opinion. In all these cases, Kautilya’s opinions are stated last, 
indicating that the statement of the controversies proceeds from him. 
From this it can be presumed that the rest of the work is also composed 
by him. 

The tradition that Kautilya is the author of this text seems to 
have been generally accepted since fairly ancient times. The Nitisdra of 
Kamandaka, for example, asserts that the wise Visnugupta, who had 
destroyed the Nandas by his magic lore and given the earth to Candra- 
gupta, extracted the nectar of Nitisastra from the ocean of Artha- 
$astra works.? This undoubtedly refers to the present work, on 
which the Nitisdra itself is based. Similarly, there can be no doubt 
that Dandin has the present work in mind when he refers to the 
Dandaniti composed by Acarya Visnugupta for the sake of the Maurya 
King.‘ In fact, the Dasakumaracarita, in the same Ucchvasa, directly 
refers to numerous passages from the present work. Thus, it re- 
produces the daily routine recommended for a king in Chapter 1.19 of 
our text, with the object of holding it up to ridicule. In another 
place it testifies to the truth of a statement of Canakya concerning 
men who are able to find favour with the king and those who are unable 
to do so.5 This statement is actually found in our text in 5.4.138-14. 
It also refers to the forty ways of embezzlement described by Canakya.® 
These are, in fact, actually described in 2.8.20-21 in our text. Itis true 
that Dandin mentions Visnugupta or Canakya as the name of the 
author and does not refer to the name Kautilya. But there can be 
little doubt that in the ancient tradition all the three names belong 
to the same individual. The Mudrdrdksasa of Visaékhadatta clearly 
shows that Kautilya is another name for Canakya, who is the central 


3 Fea TSAI: | 
Maded: AA Wal Arata: tt 
Upaet AANA A: MAT UlseqLTa: | 
Aaet AAeald Aaa Aleatsy I 
areca AAT TAAMTeAASIea: 
T See AMaed faopcaa Jaa | Nitisara, 1.4-6. 
4 See p. 21, n. 3 above, +. 
5 ante aaa: — faaarqatrnsteat ahs frat: eq: 1 afer athe 
aaiaatesea eT wag: eft 1 Dasakumara, VII. . 
6 Walled aerestaserrecnaary "ol Dasakumdra, VIII. 
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figure of that play of political intrigue. Though the play does not 
refer to the Arthasdstra composed by Canakya or Kautilya, it shows a 
very close acquaintance with the present work. It makes use of the 
various stratagems, diplomatic moves etc. recommended in it and 
in some places refers to its teaching.? The Jain Canonical work, 
Nandistiira, mentions Kodillaya among the mithydésdstras or false 
doctrines. That obviously refers to the present work. Bana, in his 
Kadambari, refers to the Kautilyasdstra, which is declared to be mostly 
very wicked or cruel in its teaching.® By this-is undoubtedly meant 
the present work. Thus we find that at least from the fifth or sixth 
century A.D. onwards the present work is believed to have been 
composed by Kautilya, also known as Canakya and Visnygupta, who 
was instrumental in overthrowing the Nandas and placing Candra- 
gupta Maurya on the throne. 


However, all this evidence,cannot be regarded as decisive. The 
indications found in the work itself concerning its author may be said 
to be of questionable value. The Sloka, 1.1.19, for example, does not 
appear to be original and seems to have been added by some later 
hand.® The same would also appear to be the case with the last sloka, 
15.1.73. As for Kaufiliya appearing in the title and the colophons, 
it can also be understood in the sense of ‘as taught or expounded by 
Kautilya,’ which does not necessarily imply its composition by him. 
And as regards the passages where Kautilya’s own opinions are stated 
by the side of those of other teachers, the inference would rather be 
that someone else, and not Kautilya himself, has referred to his opinions 
inthis way. Keith, for example, says, “‘The mode of citation is prima 
facie that of an authority; no one, for example, holds that the 
Kausitaki Brahmana was written by the Kausitaki whom so often it 
quotes as authoritative.’’!° It is, therefore, possible to hold that there 
are no definite indications in the text which prove the authorship of 
Kautilya. 

Besides, many arguments have been advanced for rejecting the 
authorship of Kautilya for this work. To start with, the very existence 


of such a person as Kautilya at the time of Candragupta Maurya is 
regarded as doubtful. R. G. Bhandarkar, for example, refers to the 


7 Cf. fatrttquen~rdre: fraferarrata sft | Act IV, which is 


the same as KA, 5.4.1 ; also compare Age AaNTHT LTT UY AAA A{eaeT 
wanfaaeqtatiaat aafafadata | Act IV, with KA, 9.1.42-48. 

8 fe aT ast and AaTAaUAMaTeATaAT AiecrMET TAT | in 
Sukanasa’s advice to Candrapida. 

9 See p. 21 above. 


10 JRAS, 1916, p. 185. Cf. also Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature, 
p- 98. 
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circumstance that Patafijali in his Mahdbhdsya does not mention 
Kautilya, though he refers to the sabhd of Candragupta and to the 
Mauryas. He, therefore, concludes that Kautilya must be assigned 
to a date later than that of the Mahdbhasya.™' Similarly, Winternitz 
regards it as remarkable that Megasthenes, who was at the court of 
Candragupta as an ambassador of Seleucus, does not mention 
Kautilya.12 These arguments, however, are hardly tenable. Pataiijali 
does not profess to give the names of those who adorned the sabha of 
Candragupta or to describe the reign of that emperor. Beyond the 
bare reference to the sabhd of Candragupta, Pataiijali says nothing 
about the entourage of that monarch. It is, therefore, not quite 
reasonable to expect him to mention the minister of Candragupta 
by name. He refers to persons or events only incidentally, when 
there is occasion for doing so in the course of his grammatical dis- 
cussions. As to Megasthenes’s silence, it may be pointed out that he 
does not mention any minister of Candragupta by name. One cannot 
suppose that Candragupta ruled without the help ofa minister. 
Moreover, the Indika of Magasthenes is preserved only in fragments. 
One cannot be definite about what the lost portions contained or did 
not contain. 


But, it is urged, even if there was such a person as Kautilya as 
the minister of Candragupta, he cannot be supposed to be the author 
of the present work. For, it is pointed out, this work makes no 
reference to Candragupta or his Empire, does not even mention Patali- 
putra, the Capital of that Empire, though some other localities are 
mentioned and ‘though rules for the building of a royal residence are 
given.’ Keith remarks that the Arthasdstra ‘‘never anywhere hints 
that its author had any knowledge of the overthrow of the Nandas 
and the wars which brought Candragupta his empire and the cessions 
made by Seleucus. His sovereign’s name, his family, what is still 
more amazing, his country, his capital are passed over in absolute 
silence by this alleged ancient statesman meditating in his days of 
retirement on the maxims of policy.”!4 Again, referring to the defence 
of the traditional view by Jayaswal and Law, he adds that “ neither 
of these authors explains why the author knows nothing of the Empire 
or of Pataliputra.’’!® 


Such reasoning appears to be based on a misunderstanding of 
' the nature of this work. It is unfortunate that the comparison of 


11 Proceedings of the 1st Oriental Conference (Poona, 1919), pp. 24-25. 
12 Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, III, p. 519. 

18 J. Jolly, Introduction to the Punjab edition of the text, p. 43. 

14 A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 459. 

15 Ibid., p. 461, n. 1. 
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Kautilya with Bismarck by Jacobi should have led to a belief that the 
former’s Arthaésdstra is comparable with Bismarck’s Memoirs. There 
is, however, a basic difference between the two works. The former is 
not Kautilya’s Memoirs, but a treatise on a branch of study composed 
in the traditional manner and based mainly on the earlier teaching on 
that subject. One has a right to expect a reference to contemporary 


personalities, events, situations and so on in a work of the kind of 


Bismarck’s Memoirs. But it seems hardly fair to expect the same in a 
work which is altogether of a different kind. To a modern mind it 
might appear strange that an author should completely ignore con- 
temporary events, particularly if he is supposed to have directly helped 
in shaping them. But we have to admit that in ancient India referen- 
ces to contemporary events in works of any kind are, as a rule, hard to 
find. And in the case of scientific works in particular, which often 
claimed to be based on the teaching of some mythical sage, if not of the 
Creator himself, a reference to any contemporary event or person would 
appear to be almost mconceivable. 


The absence of a reference to P&ataliputra is easy to explain. 
Except in very few cases, the Arthasdstra does not refer to any place, 
person or event. The exceptions are the kings or ministers, mentioned 
to illustrate certain aspects of the teaching of the sastra, as in 1.6.4ff., 
1.20.15-16, 5.5.11 etc. The names are derived from epic tradition or 
from ancient history. As to place-names, they are mostly referred to 
in connection with the products for which they may have been known. 
Thus we have naipdlaka blankets, paundraka, kasika etc. silks, madhura, 
adparantaka etc. cotton fabrics and so on in Chapter 2.11, or mdgadha 
and mekala stones for manufacturing weights in 2.19.10, or kambojaka, 
Grattaja etc. horses in 2.80.29, or kdlinga, daédrna etc. elephants in 
2.2.15-16. A reference to P&ataliputra would have been justifiably 
expected if the city were known for any special product. Nowhere is 
a city or a region mentioned to show the author’s connection with it. 
It is difficult to see the point of Jolly’s contention that since rules for 
the building of a royal residence are given, a mention of the city of 
Pataliputra was expected if it is assumed that the author knew the 
city. It is not the intention of the author to describe a particular 
palace in a particular city. His aim is to describe in general terms 
how a palace should be built, in any city and in any kingdom. 


It is also urged that the minister of Candragupta could not have 
written this work which deals only with the problems of a moderate- 
sized state. It js true that the text is primarily addressed to the ruler 
of a comparatively small state, normally a member of a cirele of twelve 


<q 


16 Ibid., Preface, p. xviii. 
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more or less similar states. But such has been the basis of the theory 
of this $astra and the author had no intention of materially departing 
from the tradition. Besides it must not be forgotten that the text sets 
before such a ruler the ideal of the viigisu, the would-be-conqueror, 
who is to try to establish suzerainty over the whole world. But even 
this ideal is no invention of our author; it was there in the teaching of 
the Séstra before him. 

The argument from the size of the state implied in this text is 
sometimes used to prove that it could not have been composed in 
any period when there was an Empire in existence in India. Beni 
Prasad, for example, says, “‘ The author is wyiting of very small states. 
The idea of a big state never enters his horizon. It seems improbable 
that he flourished during the days of the Maurya, Kalinga or Andhra 
Empire. For the same reason he cannot be placed during the Gupta 
period.’’!” He thinks that the work reflects the same political condi- 
tions that are found in the Smrtis of Manu, Yajiavalkya and Visnu, 
written when India was fragmented in ‘small states feudally related.’!8 


A number of misconceptions underlie this reasoning. It assumes 
that all these authors have taken the political conditions of their day 
into consideration, and that each of these works faithfully reflects the 
contemporary political situation. There is no basis for this assump- 
tion. All these works have derived their teaching from earlier autho- 
rities, and none of them ever intends to make a reference to any 
contemporary event. In the case of the Arthasdstra, the earlier 
authorities may reasonably be supposed to have formulated the 
science in days before the rise of the Maurya Empire when there were 
only small states, which can, however, hardly be accurately described 
as ‘feudally related’. Besides, it is not correct to say that the idea of 
a big state never enters the author’s horizon. The vijigisu in the text 
is expected to ‘conquer the world’ which implies the conquest of the 
whole of India, designated as the cakravartiksetra.1® Again, it seems 
strange that the composition of this work should be regarded as in- 
conceivable even during the days of the Kalinga and Andhra Empires. 
Surely the Kalinga Empire was neither so extensive nor so long- 
lasting as to prevent an author in some part of India from continuing 
to write as if that Empire had no significance for him. As for the 
Andhra Empire there is certainly no proof that it was spread over 
the whole of India so that no writer, anywhere, say, in North India, 


17 Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India, p. 252. 
18 JIbid., pp. 258-259. 
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could avoid taking note of its existence. It is thus quite unreasonable 
to draw any conclusions about the date of this work from the size of 
the state which is at the basis of its theory. 


To disprove the authorship of Kautilya for this work it is further 
argued that it is not the work of a practical statesman at all, but the 
composition of a pedantic Pandit, filled as it is with ‘endless and 
pedantic classifications and definitions.’2° It may be conceded that 
the Arthaésdstra is the work of a Pandit. But the assumption that no 
Pandit could be a practical statesman at the same time is hardly 
justified. Ministers in India were, as a rule, expected to be Pandits, 
men learned in the Sastras, particularly learned in Nitisastra. There 
are numerous instances in history of learned men or Pandits being 
successful ministers, the most conspicuous instances being those of 
Heméadri at the court of the Yadava kings and of Séyana and Madhava 
at the court of the Vijayanagara kings.2!_ The association of Pandits 
with administration was inevitable, since ministers were for the most 
part drawn from the class of Brahmins. 


It is also true that the work is filled with classifications and defini- 
tions. But classification and definition has been the method of treat- 
ment of all scientific subjects in ancient India. Nitisastra follows 
the same method. And our author only claims to have followed in the 
foot-steps of his predecessors in the matter of the treatment of his 
subject. Moreover, to characterise the classifications and distinctions 
as mostly puerile or pedantic is not quite just. One cannot seriously 
maintain that the classification of states in a rajamandala is pedantic or 
puerile; the basis of that classification, namely, that the state next to 
your own is hostile to you and the state beyond that friendly to you, 
is a well-attested fact of political life everywhere, since conflicts are, 
_as a rule, likely to arise among immediate neighbours and those with 
a common enemy tend to make common cause against him. Nor is it 
possible to say that the classification of a state’s constituent elements 
into the seven prakrtis is pedantic. It shows a sound awareness of 
the factors essential to every state’s well-being. The analysis of the 
various motives that are likely to impel the vijigisu or his enemy to 
follow different courses of action in the different situations that are 
likely to arise in their mutual relations is so thoroughly realistic that 
only men fully conversant with the running of a state and the admin- 
istration of its foreign policy could have made it. Only ‘very rarely 
can the classifications or distinctions be regarded as unrelated to the 
actual facts of political life. 


20 Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature, p. 97. 
21 See D. R. Bhandarkar, ABORI, VII (1926), p. 78. 
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An important line of investigation in connection with the relation 
of this text to the Empire of Candragupta is a comparison of the 
statements in Megasthenes’s fragments and those found in the Artha- 
sdstra. An exhaustive comparison between the two is made by QO. 
Stein in his Megasthenes und Kautilya, during the course of which he 
has translated a number of Arthasdsira passages into German, adding 
many useful notes. The result of his investigation is that the Artha- 
sastra does not reflect the same conditions that are revealed in the 
account of Megasthenes. The following are, according to him, the 
important points of divergence between the two: 


(1) According to Megasthenes, Palibothra (i.e., Pataliputra) was 
surrounded by a wooden wall, while Kautilya specifically warns against 
the use of wood in the fortifications, since fire lurks in it (2.3.8-9). 
Stein refers in this connection to Waddell’s Report on the Excavations at 
Pataliputra, according to which traces of ancient wooden palisades are 
found a few feet below the surface level. These are supposed to be 
the relics of the wooden wall mentioned by Megasthenes (Megasthenes 
und Kautilya, pp. 32-34). 

(2) In the matter of metals and their working, the various chapters 
of the Arthasastra show acquaintance with a large number of metals 
(with different types of colour, purity, quality etc.), a wonderful tech- 
nique of working them, and a large number of officers connected with 
the various aspects of working in metals. This, according to Stein, is 
an indication of a more highly developed cultural level than may be 
gathered from the statements in Megasthenes (Ibid., pp. 63-64). 


(8) Megasthenes refers to a board of officers working on the land 
(agoranomoi, which evidently stands for agronomoi) whose duty it 
was to measure land, to supervise canals, to control hunting, to bring 
in taxesandsoon. Ofsucha board there is no trace in the Arthasastra, 
which mentions a number of separate officers carrying out many of 
these duties (Ibid., pp. 233-248). 


(4) Megasthenes refers to the administration of the city of Pali- 
bothra, which consisted of six boards of five members each, who look- 
ed after (i) workers and craftsmen, (ii) foreigners, (iii) registration of 
births and deaths, (iv) trade and commerce, (v) manufactured goods 
and (vi) collection of one-tenth of the price of articles sold respectively. 
The Arthasdstra refers to no such boards; it only mentions the na@garika © 
and his assistants. And some of the functions assigned to the boards 
are unknown to this text (Ibid., pp. 248-266). 


(5) Megasthenes similarly refers to the military command consist- 
ing of six boards of five members each, who looked after (i) the navy, 
(ii) the military transport, (iii) the infantry, (iv) the cavalry, (v) the 
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chariot-divisions and (vi) the elephants respectively. The Arthasdstra 
does not mention any naval officers; and the officers who look after 
the four army divisions, asvddhyaksa, pattyadhyaksa and others do 
not constitute boards of five (Ibid., pp. 267-277). 


Stein remarks that for proving the contemporancity or otherwise 
of the two works, a comparison of the administrative system revealed 
in them is of very great importance-(pp. 232-233). For. he argues 
that Megasthenes could not have invented the administrative system 
described by him. His description must be supposed to have been 
based on his personal observation. Stein, however, admits that a 
certain artificiality, a schematism may also be present in his account 
(pp. 265-266). 


These arguments of Stein have been adopted and carried a little 
further by Jolly, Winternitz and Keith. Jolly, for example, argues 
that according to Megasthenes Indians knew only five metals and that 
they were inexperienced in mining and metallurgy, whereas in the 
matter of mining and metallurgy the Arthasdstra shows a highly deve- 
loped technical skill and a knowledge of chemical processes including 
a knowledge of alchemy.** It is also pointed out that whereas Mega- 
sthenes refers to only a few taxes, the Arthasdstra mentions a tax on 
almost every activity of life.*4 


Before proceeding to consider these and similar arguments based 
on the statements of Megasthenes, a few things must be made clear 
first. Stein’s entire work is based on the assumption that the Artha- 
Sdstra must be expected to describe the actual conditions as they 
prevailed at Pataliputra during the reign of Candragupta Maurya. 
Thus he has assumed, fot example, that when describing the building 
of a fort, the author, if he was really Candragupta’s minister, must 
be supposed to be describing only the fortifications at Pataliputra or 
that when describing the king’s life, he must be supposed to be describ- 
ing the actual conditions in Candragupta’s palace or that his description 
of the administration must be supposed to be based on Candragupta’s 
administrative system since he was the latter’s minister. There is 
however, no basis for such assumptions. The text does not profess to 
be a document describing the actual conditions in any particular 
kingdom. It is a theoretical treatise intended for the guidance of 
rulers in general, and it claims to be based mainly on earlier treatises 
of the same kind. It is, therefore, hardly justifiable to look upon the 


22 Jolly, Introduction, pp. 33ff. Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Litera- 
ture, pp. 100 ff. Keith, Asutosh Memorial Volume, I, pp. 13ff. ; 4 History of Sans- 
krit Literature, p. 460. 

23 Jolly, Introduction, pp. 34-35. 

24 Ibid., p. 85. 
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Arthasastra as a document purporting to describe the actual conditions 
in the kingdom of Candragupta Maurya. 


What is far more surprising is the circumstance that Stein himself 
is often very doubtful about the reliability of Megasthenes’s testimony. 
Thus he thinks it possible that the reference by Megasthenes to ‘the 
royal highway’ of 10,000 stadia (about one thousand miles) running 
from West to East is probably due to a transfer of the idea by him 
from Persia to India (p. 18). Similarly, the reference to mile-stones 
in Megasthenes may be a case of transfer from Persia or Egypt to 
India (p.21). Moreover, Stein clearly asserts that Megasthenes is 
wrong when he states that the width of the moat at Palibothra was 
6 plethra or 177.60 metres (p. 38), or that in India the king alone can 
own horses and elephants (p. 60), or that Indians are ignorant of writing 
in view Of what Nearchos (Alexander’s admiral) and others have stated 
(p. 71), or that all land belongs to the king, who received a ‘rent’ on it 
(pp. 98,99) or that there are no slaves in India (pp. 112,113). Stein 
further admits that some of the statements of Megasthenes are un- 
attested by other sources and are unlikely to be correct. Such are 
the statements that the king allowed himself to be massaged while on 
the seat of judgment (p. 74), that the king left the palace for acting as 
a judge or for performing sacrifices (pp. 80, 83), and that the wife who 
had killed the drunken king had the honour to live with his successor 
(p. 92). Stein regards this last as probably a tendentious statement. 
In the same category he would place some other statements, regarding 
them as due to Megasthenes’s idealizing aims. Instances of this, 
according to Stein, are the statement that things in houses are without 
a watchman (p. 42), or that agriculturists are left undisturbed when a 
battle is going on (pp. 127,129), or that in connection with deposits 
there are no processes, no witnesses, no seal (p. 205). He also thinks 
it possible that the agronomoi are probably taken by Megasthenes 
from Plato’s Laws, because of his idealizing aims (pp. 234-235, 248). 


Further, Stein himself considers it as surprising that Megasthenes 
has not referred to the King’s wife or wives, i.e., the harem, though 
female attendants are mentioned (p. 107), that he does not refer to 
the purohita or the priests when he refers to the king’s going out for 
sacrifices (p. 290). In some cases Stein concedes that Megasthenes’s 
statements are due to insufficient knowledge or observation on his 
part. Thus the statement about the purchase of a bride for a pair of 
cattle appears to Stein as a case of generalization from the practice of 
drsa marriages among some Brahmins, perhaps only in Magadha (p. 67). 
Similarly, the statement about the prohibition to drink wine is regarded 
as probably due to Megasthenes’s observation being restricted to 
Brahmins only (p. 91). That there is no mention of villages anywhere 
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in Megasthenes is evidence, according to Stein, that he had seen little 
of India’s land and the method of its management (pp. 194-196). 
The fact that while Megasthenes refers to many causes of polygamy, 
he shows no awareness ‘of the religious motive for having a son (viz., 
the necessity of pindaddna) is proof, according to Stein, that he was 
little acquainted with peculiar Indian customs (p. 68). Jolly also 
remarks that Megasthenes’s work, “though earlier in date, is far 
inferior in intrinsic value to the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims 
and to the great Arabian work of Alberuni on India.’’5 


These are impressive doubts and reservations about the accuracy 
of Megasthenes’s statements. It should also be remembered that the 
Indika of Megasthenes is preserved only in fragments found in the 
writings of later historians like Strabo, Arrian, Diodorus and others, 
so that a full picture of Megasthenes’s description is not available to 
us. All this should ordinarily make one cautious in using his state- 
ments as testimony in the matter of the authenticity or otherwise of 
another work. It is, therefore, surprising, to say the least, to find it 
confidently asserted that the evidence of Megasthenes is against the 


‘authenticity of the Arthasdstra. We may now proceed to consider 
‘this evidence in detail : 


(1) As regards the supposed wooden wall at Pataliputra, it should 
be stated that in 1877 McCrindle referred to the discovery of a long 
brick wall, and not far from it and parallel to it a line of palisades 
with an opening in one place which had all the appearance of a door 
or gate-posts.2* The beams uncovered by Waddell himself are, in 
one place, two feet in diameter, in another place, 18 to 20 inches in 
diameter arranged in a double row, the individual posts appearing to be 
connected with transverse planks and the space between the double 
row of beams being probably filled with earth.*” In a third place 
Waddell found the posts clamped together with bands of iron and he 
is inclined to. think that it may have been a pier or the foundation of 
a tower. He admits that other beams appear more for drainage pur- 
poses than for defence.2® As a matter of fact, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the wooden beams uncovered at stray points during the excava- 
tions formed part of a wooden rampart going round the entire city. 
The palisades at most places appear to be intended for preventing 
flood waters inundating the city. For, the so-called moat 6 plethra 
wide mentioned by Megasthenes, could hardly be anything else but 


25 Introduction, p. 41. 


26 L. A. Waddell, Report on the Excavations at Pataliputra (Patna), (Calcutta, 
; 1903), p. 21. 


"27 ~Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
28 Ibid., p. 24. 
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the river Son itself. What is more, Stein himself adds that the 
Archaeological Survey, VIII, 33, refers to four high stone and earthen 
walls at the end of the city, and that Rennel’s Indian Atlas, Plate XV, 
refers to an earthen wall 32 feet high.2® It is therefore not at all correct 
to say that Megasthenes’s statement about the wooden wall at Pali- 
bothra is corroborated by modern excavations at the site of Patali- 
putra. And as already remarked, the present text cannot be supposed 
to be describing the actual fortifications at Pataliputra, even assuming 
that these corresponded to Megasthenes's description of them. 


(2) Jolly’s assertion that according to Megasthenes Indians 
knew only five metals is not true. Megasthenes mentions five metals 
by name, but adds ‘and other metals’. We read in Diodorus: “It 
(the soil) has also under ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, 
for it contains much gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small 
quantity and even tin and other metals, which are employed in making 
articles of use and ornament, as well as implements and accoutrements 
of war.’°° Concerning the alleged ignorance of mining and smelting, 
it should be pointed out that Megasthenes speaks of this ignorance 
not in connection with Indians in general, but in connection with 
those people who lived in the neighbourhood of the gold-digging ants 
and who are called Derdai (i.e., Daradas). After referring to the plateau 
where the Derdai live, Megasthenes describes the activity of the gold- 
. digging ants ‘not inferior in size to wild foxes’ and goes on to add, “* The 
people of the neighbourhood, coming secretly with beasts of burden, 
carry this (gold) off .... This they sell to any trader they meet with 
while it is still in the state of ore, for the art of fusing metals is unknown 
to them.’’*! This clearly refers to the people of the neighbourhood. 
It is surprising that the statement should have been understood to 
mean that all Indians were ignorant of metallurgy in that age. That 
steel of the highest quality was produced in India in Alexander’s time 
and before is proved by the testimony of Ktesias, Curtius and others. 
Ktesias, who was a Greek envoy at the Persian court before the days of 
Alexander, mentions two wonderful swords of Indian make received 
by him from the Persian King and his mother.*? Curtius, a. historian 
of Alexander’s expedition, records that the Indian ambassadors (of 
the Malloi, who were defeated by Alexander) ‘‘ returned with presents 
for Alexander, which consisted of 300 horsemen, 1,080 chariots each 
drawn by four horses, 1,000 Indian bucklers, a great quantity of linen 


29 Megasthenes und Kautilya, p. 40. 

30 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p- 30. 
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cloth, 100 talents of steel, some tame lions and tigers etc.”33 M. 
Rostovtzelff, in fact, is inclined to think that the method of producing 
the best kind of steel was Indian in origin, being borrowed from there - 
by Asia Minor. He is of the opinion that the later damascene steel 
was produced. by the same methods as the excellent steel of which were 
made a bar found at the bottom of the Khan Baba Stone Pillar (before 
125 B.C.) and the famous Delhi Pillar (of about 800 A.D.).*4 


As for the production of ornaments, military accoutrements and 
other objects of metals, one may refer to Alexander’s historians, who 
testify to the gorgeous dresses and ornaments of the Indian kings 
.and other leaders, and to the powerful and well-organised military 
equipment that was everywhere put in the field against Alexander’s 
forces. Inmanyaplace one gets the impression that but for Alexander’s 
genius as a general on the battlefield, the Greek forces would have met 
more than their match in the Indian forces ranged against them. And 
soon after Alexander’s departure, Candragupta was able to force Seleucus 
to cede the eastern regions of that part of Alexander’s Empire which 
he had inherited. ‘These things would be inconceivable if it is believed 
on the supposed testimony of Megasthenes that Indians in his day had 


very rudimentary ideas about the working of metals and the manufac- 
ture of articles from them. 


As regards the alleged reference to alchemy in the Arthasdstra, it 
should be pointed out that this supposition is based on an erroneous 
interpretation of the word rasa occurring in the text. It is assumed 
that in the expressions rasapdka and rasaviddha, the word rasa means 
mercury or quick-silver.*> But nowhere in the text is that meaning 
for the word acceptable. In 2.12.1 the text refers to three kinds of 
ores, bhiimidhdtu, prastaradhdatu and rasadhatu, the last of which means 
‘liquid ore’. In the next sitra the text then describes the rasah 
kdiicantkah, 1.e., liquid ores containing gold. When, therefore, the 
earlier siitra contains a reference to rasapdka, the latter expression must 
be understood to refer to the smelting of this liquid ore for extracting 
gold from it, just as suvarnapdka in 1.18.8 means the smelting of gold 
ore. Therasadh karcanikah, it is stated, can transmute copper or silver 
when smelted along with them (éamraripyayoh satdd upari veddhdarah). 
But the detailed description of the kdficantkah rasah given in 2.12.2 
can by no stretch of imagination be regarded as a description of 
mercury. It is this process of smelting liquid gold ore with copper or 


38 McCrindle, op. cit., pp. 251-252. 
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silver which produces the rasaviddha type of gold mentioned in 2.13.3. 
That is shown by the use of the same root vyadh as in 2.12.3 and 5. 
In fact, stitra 2.12.5 refers to gold ores from soil or rock (bhimidhatu 
and prastaradhatu) as being also capable of transmuting copper or 
silver. The same root vyadh is used, but there can be no question of 
mercury being thought of in this case. It is, therefore, not true that 
rasa in the Arthagdstra means mercury and that it is acquainted with 
alchemy which involves the use of mercury. The attempt to find an 
Arabian or Greco-Syrian origin for the supposed knowledge of alchemy 
in this text®* must be regarded as misdirected. 


(8) As regards the agronomoi, the officers working on land, Stein 
himself concedes the unreliability of Megasthenes’s testimony when he 
suggests that Megasthenes probably derived the idea from Plato’s 
Laws and when he further argues that Megasthenes, who does not 
mention villages anywhere, probably had seen little of India’s land and 
the method of its management. And considered by itself, his de- 
scription of the rural administration hardly appears likely in Candra- 
gupta’s Empire. But even if it were granted that such a rural admin- 
istration actually prevailed in Candragupta’s Empire, that would 
prove nothing about the Arthaédstra, which does not profess to de- 
' scribe the administrative system prevailing in any particular kingdom. 


(4) Similar remarks would apply to the administrative setup in the 
city described by Megasthenes. If what he says about the six boards 
is accepted as true, it would at most mean that Pataliputra under Can- 
dragupta Maurya was probably administered in that manner. Breloer 
has tried to show that the astynomoi described by Megasthenes were a 
reality in ancient Indian cities. He cites the instance of the city of 
Nysa, which sent an embassy of thirty officers under their leader 
Akuphis to Alexander, according to a statement in Arrian.*”?_ This may, 
for aught we know, have been true of the city of Nysa, which claimed 
to have been founded by Greeks long before Alexander’s days. Per- 
haps similar boards ran the city of Pataliputra, though that appears 
doubtful. But the city administration by the ndgarika in Chapter 
2.86 of the Arthasdastra is not meant to be that of Pataliputra under 
Candragupta, or of any particular city in a particular kingdom. 


(5) As for the six pentads concerned with military administration, 
it is quite true that the Arthasastra does not know such boards. But 
it is more than doubtful if there was really such an exactly parallel 
organisation in military matters as there is supposed to have been in 
civil administration. This is surely a case of that artificial and sche- 
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matised description to which Stein refers. Even Jolly expresses the 
opinion that Megasthenes has probably transferred the organisation 
from the civil to the military.** It appears to be a questionable pro- 
cedure, therefore, to impugn the authenticity of the Arthaéastra on 
_the strength of evidence regarded as doubtful by oneself. Stein had 
laid stress on the importance of the description of the administrative 
machinery in Megasthenes for purposes of comparison. But it is quite 
clear that his description of rural administration and of the military 
organisation can hardly be regarded as based on his personal obser- 
vation ; that would also appear to be true of the city administration. 


(6) If Megasthenes refers to only a few taxes, that may be due to 
the fragmentary character of the information preserved from his work, 
perhaps also due to insufficient observation on his part. But it is not 
very likely that the Empire of Candragupta was sustained on the meagre 
resources mentioned by him. In Candragupta’s reign a vast army 
was mobilised and marched up to the Indus and beyond. According 
to Pliny, the Maurya army that met Seleucus consisted of 600,000 in- 
fantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants and about 8,000 chariots, all 
on daily pay. This would hardly have been possible without material 


resources more powerful and supple than the few taxes mentioned by 
Megasthenes.*® 


It may be pointed out in the end that a vigorous defence of Mega- 
sthenes’s account as to its truthfulness has been made by B. Breloer. 
He has argued, for example, that Megasthenes’s statement about all 
land being owned by the state is quite correct and that this statement 
is corroborated by the Arthaégastra.“° Similarly, he points out that 
Megasthenes’s statement about all Indians being free and there being 
no slaves, if properly understood after bearing in mind the point of view 
of a Greek of the fourth century B.C. looking at Indian conditions of 
the day, must be accepted as true.“4 Again, his statement about there 
being no processes, no witnesses, no seal in the matter of deposits is 
based on facts as it brings out, according to Breloer, the essential dif- 
ference in the matter of making deposits in Greece and in India.4# He 
has also made a valiant attempt to show that the seven classes of Indian 
society mentioned by Megasthenes really reflect the Indian social 
conditions of his day, provided we visualise how these would appear to 
a Greek of that age.4® There appears to be a great deal of validity 
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in these and other contentions of Breloer. Nevertheless, it should be 
borne in mind that the statements of Megasthenes have really little 
bearing on the question of the date of the Arthasdstra, since the latter 
does not claim to describe conditions in Candragupta’s kingdom. 


We may now turn to other arguments bearing on this question of 
date. The text, particularly in the Second Book, refers to a number 
of place-names in connection with various products. It is argued 
that many of these regions could not have been known in India so 
early as the fourth century B.C. K. Nag, for example, says, “‘ Every 
serious historian will hesitate to consider as written in the fourth 
century B.C.-a treatise containing names like Harahiira and Kapisa, 
Kamboja and Aratta, Bahlika and Vanayu (Arabia), Tamraparni 
and Pandyakavataka, Suvarnakudya and Suvarnabhimi, Cina and 
Nepala.”4* Of these the most important undoubtedly is Cinabhimi 
mentioned.as the source of silk known as cinapalta in 2.11.114. This 
is naturally looked upon as a reference to China which is well-known 
for its silk since very ancient times. Many Sinologists are of the 
opinion that the name Cina came to be used for that country only after 
the Tsin or Chin dynasty had established its sway over the whole of 
China in the second half of the third century B.C. If that were really 
so, a reference to China would be impossible in a work assigned to the 
fourth century B.C. However, this view about the origin of the 
name is not acceptable to all scholars. It has been pointed out, for 
example, that the derivation of the name China from the feudal state 
of Tsin or Chin, which was first put forth by the Jesuit M. Martini, 
appears unlikely because to the Chinese the Chins were usurpers, theirs 
being an illegal rulership established by force that was very soon replaced 
by the Han dynasty.‘® Moreover, in the Chun Chin period, that is, 
from 722 to 481 B.C. and in the period of the Warring States, that is, 
from 481 to 221 B.C. the state of Chin was a member of the Chinese 
confederation. It came out victorious in the struggle for power among 
the six states ; but the victory proved short-lived, as the Han Empire 
was established very soon thereafter.“* The existence of the state of 
Chin from 722 B.C. is, therefore, notin doubt. Hence, even if the rela- 
tionship between Chin and China be accepted, it would still be possible 
to believe that this relationship was established in the minds of the 
rest of the world long before Chin came to power in the whole of China, 
particularly since the home state of Chin was Shensi in North-West 
China through which contacts with the outside world were mostly 
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made.*? Again, it should be noted that the identification of Sanskrit 
Cina with China has also been called in question. K. P. Jayaswal has 
suggested, on the authority of G. Grierson—Linguistic Survey of 
India, Part IV, p. 5—that Cina is rather to be identified with Shina, a 
Gilgit tribe. He points out that Cina in Sanskrit literature is associated 
with Darada, Khasa and other North-Western people and that, there- 
fore, it can hardly be identified with China, which does not lie in that 
region.43 This view, however unorthodox, cannot be lightly set aside. 
Finally, the possibility that the siitra containing the reference to 
Cinabhiimi is a tag added by a later hand cannot also be overlooked.“ 


As regards the other place-names referred to by Nag, there is 
nothing to show that products from those regions could not have come 
to India in the fourth century B.C. Pearls from the south or blankets 
from Nepal must surely have reached North India in that century if 
not much earlier. Harahtra and Kapisa, no doubt, lay beyond the 
North-West frontier of India. But the belief that regions beyond that 
frontier were unknown in India before the invasion of Alexander is 
hardly justified. We have proof of commerce between India and 
Babylonia and between India and Iran long before the fourth century 
B.C.. Sennacherib, the Assyrian king of about 700 B.C., is said to have 
planted, among others, cotton trees, of which he says, “‘ The trees that 
bore wool, they clipped and carded it for garments.” These cotton 
trees came from India.®° As to Iran, it is well-known that part of North- 
Western India was conquered by Darius I about 518 B.C. and incor- 
porated in the Achaemenian Empire to form the twentieth Satrapy. 
An Indian contingent consisting of infantry, cavalry and chariots, 
was included in the army of Xerxes that invaded Greece, as Herodotus 
tells us.51 This Iranian occupation of the region appears to have con- 
tinued during two or three reigns. There is evidence to show that 
even during the still earlier Elamite rule in Iran there was undisturbed 
commerce between the capital Susa and India. For, among the objects 
found there are statuettes, plaques etc. made of ivory and an ape exe- 
cuted in lapis lazuli.5? Besides, it has been shown that “‘ Indian vessels 
were coasting along Gedrosia to Arabia and the Persian Gulf before the 
time of Alexander, for Nearchus got a guide in Gedrosia who knew 
the coast as far as the Gulf of Ormuz; but from those points, Arab 
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peoples had a monopoly.’’®? It is, therefore, not at all unreasonable 
_ to suppose that regions beyond the North-Western frontier and their 
products were known in India even before the fourth century B.C. 
And there is no proof for showing that regions with names like Hara- 
hiira, Kapisa, etc. came into being only at a particular time and were 
unknown before that date. 


‘The text uses the word surungd very frequently ; it means ‘a 
subterranean passage, an underground tunnel. (eoin a learned article 


e+ “ye 


4 


ene ihe the word is to be found only in such enaratinels late 
works as the Dasakumdracarita, the Mudrdardksasa, the Harsacarita, 
the ‘Natyagédsira of Bharata and so on. The Greek word syrigz from 
which the Sanskrit word was supposedly derived is found used for the 
first time by Polybius who wrote in 180 B.C. Stein, therefore, concludes 
that a work making such frequent use of the word could not have been 
written so early as the fourth century B.C. In this connection it is to 
be noted that Polybius mentions a city called Sirynx and expressly 
says that it is a nickname. ‘“ It is obviously meant to sound like 
syrigx, which means either a covered gallery or a mine used in attacking 
a town.”’®> That would show that the word syrigx had a much earlier 
origin. Moreover, it is not at all certain that surungd has a Greek 
origin. Breloer regards it as far more likely that it has a Babylonian 
origin, since it was from the Babylonians that ‘ all peoples have learnt 
the art of siege.’®* A non-Sanskritic Indian origin for surugd is 
suggested by F. B. J. Kuiper, who thinks it possible that Khmer run 
in the sense of ‘a hole’ and Santali surun also meaning ‘a hole’ are 
at the basis of the Sanskrit suruzgd. He points out that one must be 
on one’s guard when postulating a linguistic influence from Greece on 
India.*’ A Greek origin for the word surungda can by no means be taken 
for granted. 


It cannot, of course, be denied that Greek influences are to be found 
in India in the sphere of art, astronomy, coinage and so on. But it 
is possible to show that in matters where Greek influence is undeniable, 
the present text shows no trace of that influence. 


The Arthasdstra, for example, is singularly free from Greek influences 
in astronomy and shows knowledge that belongs to a definitely early 
age. It does not refer anywhere to rds or the zodiacal signs and their 

astrological influences, a knowledge of which was clearly derived from 
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the Greeks. On the other hand, there is a remarkable agreement be- 
tween what we find in this text and the teaching of the Veddnga Jyotisa 
and that of the Pitamaha and Vasistha Samhitaés as described in 
Varahamihira’s Paicasiddhantika. Its description of a yuga of five 
years with two intercalary months, the five-year cycle beginning with 
the Uttaraéyana on the first day of Magha, is in accordance with what is 
implied in the Vedanga Jyotisa.® It also accords with the teaching of 
Pitamaha in Varaéhamihira. Similarly, its statements about the in- 
crease and decrease in the length of the day agree with what we find in 
the Vasistha Siddhanta in Varahamihira. Now it is well-known that 
these two Samhitas are the earliest among those described by Varaha- 
mihira and are altogether free from Greek influences. 


Similarly, we find no trace of any Greek influence in the manufacture 
of coins as described in this text. Silver and copper coins of various 
denominations are to be manufactured by the laksanddhyaksa, according 
to this text (2.12.24). A characteristic feature of Greek coinage and 
of Indian coinage inspired by the Greek example is the engraving of the 
ruler’s effigy on the coin. To that there is no reference in the text. 
The word laksana in the designation of the mint-master refers to the 
mark made on the coin. Such marks of various types are to be found 
on what are known as punch-marked coins. And it is generally admit- 
ted that punch-marked coins are much earlier than the Greek-inspired 
coins, the Taxila hoard being dated as early as 500 B.C.*® According 
to Pran Nath, coining in the Arthasdasira is the king’s prerogative and 
that this is probably the result of foreign influence. The Arthasdsira, 
no doubt, mentions the minting of coins by the state. But coins manu- 
factured elsewhere are pre-s upposed by rules about different types of 
currency that are to be allowed to circulate provided they conform 
to the specifications laid down by the state (2.12.25, 4.1.44ff.). And 
even assuming that coining is a state monolopy in the Arthasastra, 
that would only be in keeping with the general trend of the teaching 
of this text which thinks of state monopolies in various fields and 
would not necessarily imply any foreign influence. The attempt of 
A. N. Bose to prove a late date for this work is based on the supposition 
that its silver coin is called dharana, its copper coin karsdpana and its 
gold coin suvarna.*! All this is entirely untrue. The silver coin in 
this text is pana, and_the copper coins médsaka and kdkant (2.12.24). 
And it does not mention any gold coin. 
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The Arthasdstra is a treatise dealing with politics. In the fourth 
century B.C., the age of Plato and Aristotle, political thought in 
Greece was at its zenith. But contact with the Greeks in Alexander’s 
days and after has had no effect on Indian political thinking. It is 
not possible to point to a single element in Indian political thought, 
whether in the Arthasdstra or later, that can be regarded as due to 
Greek influence. *® 


The Arthasdastra deals with a number of topics which have formed 
the subject-matter of other independent works. Foremost among 
these is the topic of law and suppression of crime. This topic is dealt 
with in the Dharmasastra works at some length, particularly in Smrti 
works beginning with the Manusmrti. It was argued in the first 
chapter that Arthasastra is not likely to have borrowed its material on 
these questions from Dharmasastra works and that, on the other hand, 
it is the Dharmasastra works that are very likely indebted to Arthasas- 
tra for what they say on these topics.** It is necessary to compare the 
contents of the Smrtis on the one hand and those of the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra on the other to find out their mutual chronological relation. 
It will suffice to consider only the Smrtis of Yajnavalkya and Manu in 
this connection. Though Jolly was inclined to think that the Arihasastra. 
is indebted even to the youngest Smrtis, those of Narada, Brhaspati 
and Katyayana, he seems to have impliedly given up that position when 
he expresses himself in favour of a third or fourth century A.D. date 
for this work.* 


The Smrti of Yajnavalkya shows the greatest affinity to the Artha- 
sastra in its chapter on vyavahdra. On a large number of topics the 
two works show the same rules which are often found expressed in iden- 
tical words. This is hardly explicable without the hypothesis of 
borrowing on the part of one from the other. And a close comparison 
of the two works leaves little room for doubt that the Smrti cannot be 
regarded as the source on which the Arthasdsira has drawn. For 
example, Yajnavalkya has nothing corresponding to kantakasodhana 
which is treated at length in Book 4 of the 4rthasdstra. But he found 
himself constrained to refer to many of the offences mentioned in that 
Book. What he has therefore done is to include some of them in one 
or the other of his titles of law without caring to consider the appro- 
priateness of that title to the offences so included in it. Thus, he has 
included in sahasa, which involves the use of force, such offences as 
the formation of cartels by traders for raising prices, the wearing of the 
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customers’ garments by washermen, cheating in the matter of weights 
and measures by traders, even the laying down of rates of profit for 
traders.*5 Similarly, he has:included in steya or theft such matters as 
the investigation of murder, hitting a person with a weapon, causing 
abortion, murder of the husband by the wife and so on.®* There can 
be little doubt that Yajmavalkya has tried to accommodate as many 
rules of the Arthasdstra as possible in his scheme of the vyavahdra- 
padas. It is impossible to believe that the Arthaégastra picked up these 
few rules so inappropriately placed and elaborated from them the 
entire suitably arranged Book on kanfakagodhana. Often Yajnavalkya 
appears to reproduce the words of the Arthasdstra with modifications 
necessitated either by the metrical form of the Smrti or by a desire to 
compress matter as much as possible. For instance, tryanga ‘ three 
limbs’ in Yajnavalkya, 2.297, can only be explained by vamahasta- 
dvipdda ‘ the left hand and the two feet’ of 4.10.14 in our text. The 
latter expression is found in a chapter laying down corporal punish- 
ment for a large variety of offences. For certain offences the penalty 
of the cutting off of the left hand and the two feet is prescribed. Yajiia- 
valkya, referring to only some of those offences, mentions the same pe- 
nalty, but uses the word tryanga, which cannot be understood without 
a reference to the Arthasdsira. As a number of the other rules in the 
chapter are ignored by Yajnavalkya, it is impossible to suppose that 
the latter is the source of that chapter. On the contrary, it is quite 
obvious that it is Yajiavalkya who is the borrower. Similarly, Yajna- 
valkya has compressed kastha-losta-pdsana-loha-danda-rajju-dravyanam 
anyatamena from 3.19.12 of our text into kdsthadibhih in 2.218. It 
can hardly be believed that it is the Arthasdstra which has expanded 
an original kdsthadibhih into its detailed expression. In 2.231 Yajiia- 
valkya reproduces the rule concerning punishment for abetment of 
sdhasa, which we find attributed to the Barhaspatyas in 3.17.11 of our 
text. It is hardly possible to suppose that the rule was originally 
framed by Yajiavalkya and that our author, after borrowing it 
from him, attributed it to an old ArthaSastra school. R. Shamasastry 
has referred to other instances, in some of which Yajnavalkya seems 
to have borrowed without quite comprehending the significance of the 
terms used in the Arthasdstra. Thus, he uses yogya to replace yukta 
which means ‘an officer’, a meaning unlikely for yogya.®? T. Ganapati 
Sastri’s attempts to refute Shamasastry’s arguments and to show 
that it is the Arthagdstra that is the borrower are far from convinc- 
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ing, based as they are on the supposition that Ydajnavalkya, the 
author of the Smrti, is to be identified with the venerable sage 
Yajiiavalkya, the pupil of Vaisampayana, who is supposed to have 
lived in the Vedic Age.*® It is surprising to find scholars like Jolly 
and Keith, who would have been the first to repudiate any such hoary 
antiquity for Yajiavalkya, accepting as a fact fully demonstrated by 
Ganapati Sastri that the Arthasastra is posterior to Yajnavalkye.® 
It is, of course, possible to argue that though Yajiiavalkya is to 
be regarded as the borrower, his source may well have been some other 
ArthaSastra work. Such a conclusion is regarded as more probable by 
Winternitz.”° But it does not seem very likely that another work more 
or less exactly similar to the Arthasdstra was in existence when the 
Yajravalkyasmrit was composed, but that it has since disappeared, 
leaving the Arthasdstra as the sole survivor of that genre of works. 
The correspondence between the Arthaédstra and Yajiiavalkya in 
wording is too close to allow a third very similar work being thought of. 


If the indebtedness of Yajnavalkya to the Arthaésastra appears to be 
beyond doubt, that of the Manusmrti also can be shown to be no less 
evident. It must, however, be pointed out first that when the Artha- 
Sdastra refers to the school of the Manavas we cannot understand that as 
a reference to the Manusmrti. In three of the five cases where the 
opinions of the Manavas are referred to, namely, in 2.7.11 (punish- 
ment for officers causing loss to the treasury through negligence etc.), 
in 8.11.45 (false witnesses being liable to pay ten times the amount lost 
or gained through their evidence), and in 3.17.8 (fine for forcible seizure 
of gems etc. being equal to their value), there is nothing in the Manu- 
smrtt corresponding to the rules. In the fourth place, 1.2.2-3, the 
Manavas are said to have recommended the study of three vidyds 
enly, treating Anviksiki as only a part of Trayi. The Manusmrti in 
7.48 prescribes the study of all four vidyds just as Kautilya himself 
is said to have done in the present text. Finally, in 1.15.47 the Manavas 
are said to have recommended a mantriparisad with twelve amdatyas. 
The Manusmrti does not mention a mantriparisad, but only says in 
7.54 that the king should appoint seven or eight ministers. There 
can be no doubt that the Manavas mentioned in our text represent 
a school of ArthaSastra, quite unconnected with the Manusmrtt. 


On the other hand, the Manusmrti shows its indebtedness to the 
Arthasastra, for example, in 8.58-56, which enumerate the causes that 
lead to loss of suit. A comparison with the Arthagdstra, 3.1.19, leaves 
hardly any room for doubt that Manu has reproduced the latter’s rules, 
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though in his own words. In 8.182-184 Manu describes a stratagem 

to be used by the judge for the recovery of a deposit from one who 

denies having received it. The Arthasdstra in 3.12.88-50 describes half 

a dozen different devices for recovering a deposit from a fraudulent 

depositary. The possibility of the Arthasdstra being the borrower, 

responsible for expanding the single trick of the Manusmrii into six 

is very remote. It is far more likely that the latter contented itself 

with just one trick and that the most simple one in order to avoid 

encumbering itself with too many details. Similarly, the Manusmrti. 
in 9.252-292 refers to the necessity of exterminating the kantakas. 

By the latter it understands two kinds of taskaras or thieves, those who 

move about openly and those who act secretly. Among the ‘ open’ 

thieves are enumerated officers receiving bribes, deceitful artisans, 

gamblers, astrologers, clever prostitutes and so on. As we know, the 

Arthasastra contains a whole Book, the Fourth, dealing with kantaka- 

godhana, which describes offences by many large categories of offenders 

(including the few mentioned in the Manusmrti) and lays down punish- 

ment for them. It is impossible to suppose that the Arthasdstra has 

developed this whole Book from the few slokas in Manu. The same 

applies to Manu 7.201-208 which briefly state how a conquered territory 

should be treated. That appears to be a summary of the Section 

called labdhaprasgamana in the Arthaésdstra, 13.5. One cannot suppose 

that the latter prakarana is expanded from the three Slokas in Manu, 

who moreover shows his usual slant in favour of Brahmanas when he 

speaks of worshipping Brahmanas where the Arthasdstra speaks of 

honouring vidydvakyadharmasurapurusas in the conquered territory 

(18.5.11). In many cases the Slokas in Manu reproduce the rules of 

the Arthasdstra practically in the same words. Thus Manu 8.242, 

concerning cattle whose strgying on other people’s property does not 

involve a fine, is an echo of the Arthaésdstra, 8.10.24. So are the defini- 

tions of steya and sdhasa in Manu 8.882 identical with Arthasdstra, 

3.17.1-2. In Manu 7.205 appear statements about acts of divine and 

human agency, which are a summary of Arthasastra, 6.2.7-12, in 
practically the same words. It may also be pointed out that in 7.141 

Manu says that when the king feels tired he should ask the chief min- 
ister (amatyamukhya) to deputise for him and look into the affairs of 
the subjects ; there is no reference to the appointment of judges. But 
in 8.57 he mentions the dharmastha, who is undoubtedly ‘ the judge’ 
as in the Arthagdstra. What is more, in 9.234, he refers to pradvivaka, 
a term unknown to the Arthasdstra, but common in later works in the. 
sense of ‘a judge’. There is little doubt that the Manusmrt: in these - 
chapters is a compilation based on many sources, the Arthasastra being 
the most important among them. 
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Jolly, however, has argued that “the description of politics in 
Kautilya from the fifth adhikarana onwards agrees in terminology 
with Manu, Chapter 7, but shows much more developed. views on. 
prakrtt, upadya, vyasana etc. than Manu, which does not exclude the 
possibility of Manu having used older Nitisastras.”7! It is difficult 
to see what exactly is understood by ‘more developed views’. The 
position is, whereas the Arthasdstra deals with these topics in full detail 
since they are germane to the Sastra,; the Manusmrti is concerned with 
mentioning only the salient features of the teaching of that Sastra. 
Nevertheless, Manu’s statements about the prakrtis cannot be regarded 
as primitive in comparison with what we find in the Arthasasira. In 
7.155-157 he mentions the twelve kings and their dravyaprakrtis, all 
together constituting 72 prakrtis. We have no development beyond 
this in the Arthasdstra, as a reference to 6.2.18-28 will show. In Manu, 
9.294-297, there is a reference to the seven prakrtis, the relative se- 
riousness of their calamities and their relative importance. We have 
a full discussion of this in the Arthasdstra, 8.1, but it cannot be main- 
tained that it shows any ‘more developed views’ as compared with 
Manu. The same is true of the treatment of updyas in the two works. 
The same updyas are mentioned, as also the same six gunas in the two 
works. The difference is in treatment, selective in one case and full 
inthe other. In the case of the vyasanas or vices, it is possible to argue, 
if we were to follow Jolly’s usual method, that it is the Manusmrtz 
that shows more developed views. For, while the Arthasdstra in 8.3 
mentions only seven vyasanas, four springing from lust and three spring- 
ing from anger, the Manusmrti in 7.45-52 mentions no less than cighteen 
vyasanas, ten kamaja and eight kopaja, though it goes on to mention 
the same seven vyasanas as the Arthaésdstra and to speak of their relative 
seriousness. ‘ Winternitz grants that Manu’s list of vyasanas is ‘ very 
probably an expansion of the shorter list.’"72 He also admits that the 
identification of Anviksiki with Atmavidya in Manu, 7.48, ‘ who thus 
gives to Anviksiki a theological turn’ represents a later stage than 
that of the Arthagdstra.73 It should also be pointed out that the theory 
of the mixed castes in the Arthasdstra is much simpler and may be said 
to be ‘ more primitive’ than that in the Manusmrti, as a comparison 
of 3.7.20-84 with Manu, 10.6-40, will clearly show. The latter refers 
to a large number of so-called mixed communities, of which there is 
no trace in the Arthasdsira. It should thus be obvious that it is the 
Manusmrti that is rather to be regarded as containing ‘ more developed 

views.’ 
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While admitting the possibility of Manu’s indebtedness to Kau- 
tilya, Winternitz has suggested the alternative possibility of the former 
being indebted to some other Arthasastra work, not the present text. 
Such a possibility in the case of the Manusmrti cannot be altogether 
overlooked. In particular, its reference to some vyihas like vardha, 
garuda and padma in 7.187-188, which are not found in Kautilya, 
and to six durgas in 7.70-72, which are different from the four types 
with two sub-divisions each in our text, would show that Manu had 
some other source before him. Its two-fold division of each of the six 
measures of foreign policy (7.162-168) may also have been derived 
from another source, though it is not unlikely that it is the creation of 
the author of the Manusmrti himself. But even if the existence of 
some other work on this science at the time of the composition of the 
Manusmrti be admitted, the points of close agreement between this 
Smrti and the present text referred to above cannot be ignored. That 
the Manusmrti derived its material from more than one source in 
this respect is quite conceivable. The Kautiliya Arthasdstra had 
probably not brought about a complete eclipse of other works cn the 
science by that time. 


It may, therefore, be safely concluded that the Arthasasira cannot 
be regarded as indebted to the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya and 
hence posterior to them in date. On the contrary, it seems extremely 
probable that these Smrtis knew and utilised this text of the Artha- 
$astra and are therefore later in date than this work.”® 


Another Ssastra which has points of contact with the Arthasastra 
is the Silpagastra. In a series of articles O. Stein has compared the 
Arthasdstra rules about the building of the fort and the palace, about 
the layout of the city and so on with the teaching of the Silpasastra as 
found in works like the Mayamata, the Mdnasdra, the Samardngana- 
sitradhara and others, which belong mostly to the medieval period.”* 
His general conclusion appears to have been that the Arthasastra is 
in point of time nearer these Silpasastra works if not even later than 
these. 


He points out, for instance, that it is the Devipurdna which, in 
Chapter 72, shows the closest affinity to our text in point of the number 
of forts and their nomenclature. He thinks that the source of that 
Purana was a metrical text and concludes that there was a connection 
between the Arthasdstra and this metrical source.” As a matter of 
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fact we know nothing about this supposed metrical source and it is 
hazardous to make any assertion about the relation between the Artha- 
$astra and this alleged source of the Purana. Considering the fact that 
this minor Purana is not likely to be very old, it seems far more likely 
that its section on the forts is derived from the Arthasdstra itself. 
Further, comparing the details of the building of the fort in the Artha- 
sastra and those in the Samardnganasttradhadra, Stein concludes that 
only the latter shows a coherent description of the entire structure. 
It is true that some of the details in the description in Chapter 2.3 of 
our text are not quite clear. But it is hardly possible to say that the 
description is incoherent in the sense that it contains unrelated matter 
or contradictory statements. The Samardnganasitradhdra appears 
easy to understand because of the diffuseness of its style and its en- 
deavour to define most of the technical terms used. Stein remarks 
that the material of Kautilya’s Chapter was not unknown and was 
treated in the medieval and modern Indian texts and goes on to add, 
‘In the literature of ancient India, nothing of the kind has been dis- 
covered till now.’ The implication that the Arthasdstra must, there- 
fore, be assigned to the same age as these Silpasastra texts can hardly 
be accepted. Because no earlier works on the Silpagastra have come 
down to us we cannot necessarily assume that no such works existed. 
Even if it be assumed, however, that when the Arthasdstra was written 
there were no regular manuals dealing with the building of a fort, one 
may still suppose that the author could have collected material for this 
Chapter by consulting experts in the field. Unless it can be proved 
that the building of a fort was itself an activity unknown in ancient 
times, one would hardly be justified in assuming that no author, how- 
ever intelligent, could have gathered relevant information from those 
engaged in that type of work. And forts, we know, are referred to 
by Alexander’s historians. We read in Arrian how Alexander scaled 
the walls of the Malloi, stood there alone for a time and leapt inside the 
citadel, how he was sériously wounded and was on the point of death.’° 
Stein remarks in another place, “‘ It is noteworthy that the Arthagdastra 
stands nearer to the Silpagastra than to the DharmaSastra in the num- 
ber and nomenclature of fortresses, deviating also from Kamandaka’s 
Nitisadra.”®° He obviously wants us to believe that the Arthasastra must, 
therefore, be regarded as later than the DharmaSastra works, perhaps 
also later than the Nitisdra. The latter suggestion is so manifestly 
wrong that it raises doubts about the whole method of comparison of 
texts in this manner. The supposition that there has been an evolution 
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of ideas in this matter and that the fewer the types of forts mentioned 
in a work the earlier it must be assumed to be in date has no basis in 
ascertainable facts. 


The Silpasadstra contains only a few details about the layout of 
the fortified capital, whereas the Arthasdstra describes it at length in 
Chapter 2.4. The latter refers to the vdstuhrdaya ‘ the centre of the 
building area of the city’ and states that the king’s palace should- 
be built in the ninth part (navabhdge) to the north of this centre (2.4.7). 
According to Stein the vdstuhrdaya is the same as the brahma of the 
Silpasastra, which is at the centre of the paramagdyika plan of eighty- 
one padas or squares.*! That is possible, since the commentators too 
give that explanation. It should be pointed out, however, that this 
plan is not directly mentioned in the text. What is more, the parama- 
Sdyika plan refers to the ground-plan of a building, not to the entire 
city area.®* But even in the description of the building of the king’s 
palace in Chapter 1.19 there is no mention of any plan with eighty-one 
squares. The differences between the SilpaSastra and the Arthaédstra 
are so great in this respect that we would be justified in assuming two 
different traditions. And it is the tradition of the Arthasdstra that 
has to be regarded as earlier because the other tradition is found in 
admittedly modern works. 


Stein regards as noteworthy the fact that ‘temples of Hinduistic 
gods and goddesses are to be built in the fortified town.’ For, he 
says, there is some agreement between the Silpagastra and the Artha- 
sdstra concerning the function of these gods in protecting the town. 
But this, according to him, means that we have hete ‘ agreement with 
the religious views of comparatively late texts."®* ‘The supposition 
that the idea of tutelary deities for villages and towns is late in origin 
is hardly justified. That is probably one of the most ancient ideas, to 
be found everywhere in antiquity, though there are few literary re- 
ferences to it in Brahmanical literature! Besides, the deities mentioned 
in the Arthagdstra in this connection, Siva, Vaisravana, ASvins, Sri, 
Madiri3 (2.4.17) are unknown to the Silpagastra. It is to be noted 
that Siva and Vaisravana are mentioned in a devatddvandva compound 
by Patanjali on Panini, 6.3.26, suggesting an early date for them. 
The ASvins are well-known Vedic deities, whose worship in later times 
is not known. Clearly the tradition of the Arthasdstra must be re- 
garded as much earlier than that of the Silpasastra and not contem- 
poraneous with it. 
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Again, most of the details about the building of the palace which 
we find in the Silpasastra are entirely different from those in the 
Arthasastra. One cannot explain away the differences by supposing, 
as Stein does, that the Arthasdstra has a specific point of view, namely, 
the protection of the king and his welfare.* Such a point of view can 
hardly be supposed to be absent in the case of palaces even in the Silpa- 
§astra. We have to assume that the differences are due to the fact 
that the two are unrelated to each other and are based on two different 
traditions, one earlier and the other later. 


The same conclusions would follow in the case of all other Sastras 
too. As already pointed out, this text does not refer to alchemy and 
it is therefore not possible to establish any relation between it and such 
texts as the Rasaratndkara of Nagarjuna, the Rasdrnava, the Rasa- 
samuccaya and others. These works do not know the metal vaikrntaka, 
but refer to vatkrdnta in the sense of a precious stone which can be used 
as a substitute for diamond and which is said to yield an excellent 
rasayana. On the other hand, the metals vanga and pittala are not 
known to this text by these names. The liquid ore of gold described 
at length in this text is unknown to these later works. All this shows 
that the Arthasdstra cannot be regarded as een on or contem- 
poraneous with them. 


Similarly, the knowledge of gems revealed in this text is different 
from what is found in such later works as the Brhatsamhita, the Yuktt- 
kalpataru, the Mdnasolldsa and others. The Brhatsamhita, for example, 
mentions eight places of origin of the diamond, namely, Venatata, 
Kosala, Surastra, Surparaka, Himavat, Matanga, Kalinga and Pundra.* 
Our text knows none of these. In 2.11.87 it refers to six altogether 
different places of origin, Sabharastra, Tajjamarastra and others. The 
Yuktikalpataru and other works agree almost entirely with the Brhatsam- 
hita. There can be no question of the Arthasdstra being dependent on or 
contemporaneous with these works. Again, the Brhatsamhitd in 81.2 
enumerates eight places from which pearls come; but only three of 
these, namely, Tamraparni, Pandyavataka and Haima are found among 
the ten places of origin of pearls mentioned in the Arthasdstra in 2.11.2. 
Stein concedes that it would be quite unsatisfactory to deduce mecha- 
nically that the longer list in the Arthagdstra is a sign of a later date. 
But he adds that some places of origin, particularly those from the south, 
could not have been so intimately known at so early a period as the 
reign of Candragupta.*? But certainly trade communications with 
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the south must be assumed to have existed long before that reign. A 
Northerner could, at that time, have been well acquainted with pearls 
coming from different regions of the south, his knowledge being derived 
from traders. What is true of diamonds and pearls is equally true of 
other precious stones, the ruby, the emerald and so on. What the 
Arthasastra says on ratnas is materially different from what we find in 
the other works. Its knowledge, which represents a different tradition, 
must therefore be assumed to belong to an earlier age. 


In Chapters 2.18 and 2.14 of the Arthagdstra we have many details 
about the art of the goldsmith and the jeweller, to which there is hardly 
anything corresponding in any other work. We cannot suppose that 
the art of making gold ornaments and jewellery was unknown in the 
days of Candragupta, when Alexander’s historians frequently refer to 
the gorgeous ornaments of Indian kings and other dignitaries. In 
the absence of a factual knowledge of the state of the various arts in 
the different periods of ancient Indian history it is hazardous to base 
any chronological conclusions on conditions revealed in a work. 


Investigation in other fields of study yields the same result. We 
have in the Arthasdstra, in Chapter 2.18, a very detailed classification 
of weapons. Descriptions of weapons in such works as the Yuktikalpa- 
taru of Bhoja or the Nitiprakasikd of Vaisampayana show little or no 
affinity with the contents of this Chapter.*® It mentions a large number 
of yantras, of which there is no trace in the other works. On the other 
hand, it is unaware of the fourfold classification of weapons found in 
those works, namely, mukta, amukta, muktamukta and mantramukta. 
Only a few names, like Sakti, prdsa, dhanus, asi etc. are inevitably found 
in all works. But the differences are so great that we must suppose 
that the material in the Arthasdstra represents a different tradition 
altogether. And we certainly cannot regard that tradition as being 
later than the age of Bhoja or VaiSampayana. 


The Arthasdstra contains many details about the care, the bringing 
up and the training of horses and elephants. This is a subject dealt 
with at great length in medieval texts, which claim to be based on 
the teaching of the founders of the ASvasastra and the Hastisastra, 
namely, Salihotra or Nakula and Palakapya respectively. A compa- 
rison with these works again shows that the Arthasdsira is based on 
different traditions. For example, the Asvactkitsita of Nakula mentions 
Tajika, Kharasana, Kekana, Sindhupara and so on as types of horses 
in accordance with the place of their origin. The Aévavaidyaka of 
Jayadatta Siri refers to Tajika, Parasika, Turuska-jata, SindhudeSod- 
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bhava etc. as types of horses.*® Of these, the Arthasdstra knows only 
the horses from Sindhu, but refers to other types Kambojaka, Arattaja, 
Vanayuja, Bahlika etc. (2.80.29) of which there is no trace in the me- 
dieval works. Again, the Asvavaidyaka mentions four hastas (i.e., 96 
angulas), three and a half hastas (i.e., 84 angulas) and 76 angulas as the 
heights of the best, the middling and the lowest types of horses re- 
spectively. The Arthasdstra, on the other hand, mentions only 80, 
68 and 56 angulas as the heights of these three types.°° The medieval 
works assign the four varnas to horses, Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya 
and Siidra.%! Of this classification the Arthasdstra knows nothing. 
There are similar divergences in the matter of the dhdrds or gaits of 
horses, food suitable for horses and so on. Clearly, the Arthasdstra 
shows a different tradition in the matter of horse-lore. 


The same is true of what it says about elephants. Later texts 
refer to the origin of elephants from Brahman, Prajapati, Indra and 
so on, or from the eight quarter-elephants (diggajas). They also 
classify elephants as deva, gandharva, vipra, ksatra etc., according to 
their sativa.** The Arthasdsira has nothing corresponding to this. 
There is only some agreement about the places of origin of the best, 
the middling and the lowest kinds of elephants.** But the ways of 
catching elephants described in the Manasolldsa and elsewhere are 
not to be found in our text, just as, on the other hand, those works 
have nothing in common with the description of the training of elephants 
found in the Arthasdastra.** 


It will thus be clear that in the matter of all these sciences, arts 
and crafts, the Arthasdstra represents a different tradition altogether. 
It is therefore impossible to maintain that it belongs to the same age 
as these medieval works on those topics. 


Stein has made a detailed study of the contents of the sdsanddhi- 
kara (Chapter 2.10) in our work with a view to find what chronological 
relation it might reveal to works on the branches of learning of which 
that Chapter shows a knowledge.** This is of special importance since 
it is claimed at the end of that Chapter that it was composed by Kautilya 
for the sake of kings (Kautilyena narendrarthe Sasanasya vidhih krtah, 
2.10.68). Stein rightly points out that the Chapter deals not only 
with the writing of decrees, but with lekha, i.e., writing in general. 
But that can hardly be considered irrelevant. A discussion of the art 
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of writing and composition is certainly not out of place when the 
question of the writing of royal decrees is being considered. Stein 
thinks that the lekhasampad described in 2.10.6-12 and the lekhadosas 
mentioned in 2.10,57-62 are derived from Alamkarasastra, implying 
that the description belongs to a late period. It may be pointed out, 
however, that no extant work on Alamkarasastra mentions the six- 
fold lekha-sampad, though some of the excellences described here 
are recognised as gunas since very early times. Similarly, akanti 
and samplava as lekhadosas are unknown to the AlamkaraSastra. The 
Arthasastra obviously represents more primitive ideas on this question. 
Stein has also expressed the opinion that the grammatical definitions 
found in 2.10.18-21 are unrelated to the preceding or the following 
passages, that these definitions are primitive and naive and are only 
‘a learned ballast’ taken from somewhere else. The definitions, 
however, are not so unrelated as Stein thinks. In the preceding siitras 
we have a description of the lekhasampad, and in that connection the 
terms pada, aksara, Sabda etc. are used. It is in order to explain these 
terms that varna and pada are described and the parts of speech defined. 
In a discussion on writing and composition, a reference to grammar 
can hardly be regarded as irrelevant. Stein admits that the parts of 
speech defined in this text are those mentioned in the Pratiéakhyas 
and the Nirukta, not those in Panini, and that this represents pre- 
Paninian knowledge. He, however, hastens to add that “a corre- 
sponding choronological deduction can hardly be made.” Similarly, he 
recognises that the thirteen purposes, nindd, prasamsd, prechd etc., for 
which a written document is usually prepared according to 2.10.28-87, 
are old, being found partly in the Brhaddevatd and the Nirukta. 
But again he adds, ‘“‘ that the use of this scheme for documents was 
made in the days of the Brhaddevatd and the Nirukta is contrary to all 
we know.” But there is nothing profound about ‘the scheme’ of 
thirteen purposes. One or the other of these is bound to be present in 
any communication from one person to another whether it is oral or 
written. Any careful student of written communications could easily 
prepare the list for himself. And as Bihler long ago pointed out, 
writing in India is at least as old as the eighth century B.C. 


Stein also argues that the word zévara as used in this Chapter has 
the sense of ‘ an independent high officer’, that the word is not found 
used in this sense elsewhere in the text and that it is so used for the 
first time in an inscription of the second century A.D. This, according 
to him, would make an early date for our work unlikely. However, it 
should be pointed out that the word zévara, which occurs twice in this 
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Chapter, seems to mean ‘a ruler’, not merely an officer. In sitra 4, 
it is required: that the vaméa of the tévara should be mentioned, while 
in the case of one who is not an 7évara, there is to be no mention of 
vaméa.®? The reference to vaméa or dynasty is possible in the case of 
a ruler, not in the case of an officer, however high he may be. In 
sutra 46, 7évara is mentioned along with adhikrta.*® This latter word 
refers to ‘ the officers appointed ’, and hence zévara must refer to some 
other persons, such as rulers like the sdmantas, neighbouring princes 
or vassals. Moreover, this meaning of ‘a ruler’ for 7évara is found in 
Patanijali in the second century B.C.* 


Stein further regards the treatment of the four updyas in this Section 
(stras 47-58) as extraordinary,. since according to him that belongs 
exclusively to the province of Niti. And he goes on to argue that these 
sutras on the updyas “‘ could not have been the source of Kamandaka, 
“not even of Somadeva ”’, and concludes that “this piece on updyas is 
the work of a redactor who has used works on Niti.’”’ This appears 
rather strange reasoning. It is not easy to see why a reference to the 
four updyas should be considered irrelevant in a discussion of documents 
issued from royal courts. Besides, there is no reason to suppose that 
Kamandaka or Somadeva relied only on this Section for their definitions 
of the four uwpdyas, when they could have found a discussion of these 
in this work in a context more suitable for their purpose, as in 9.5.9ff. 
and elsewhere. Again, the assumption that Niti was exclusively con- 
cerned with foreign policy, which involves the use of the four updyas, 
is hardly justified. The other implication of Stein’s conclusion, that 
these sutras are later in date than even the Nitzvdkydmrta of Somadeva, 
illustrates how scepticism can be carried too far. When he suggests 
that works on Niti formed the source of this Chapter, he is of course 
partly right, for sarvasdstradni anukramya would include Nitisastra as 
well. But the assumption that Niti works came into being for the first 
time only with the composition of the Nitisdra of Kamandaka and the 
Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva cannot be accepted as correct. 


Another assumption of Stein that the definitions of royal documents 
given in 2.10.39-46 of our work are derived from the Smrtis is based on 
the erroneous belief that the Smrtis of Yajnavalkya, Brhaspati and 
Katyayana, in which alone a few such definitions are found, are original 
treatises on the subjects with which they deal. As we have seen the 
Smrtis are compilations based on earlier works on Dharmagastra and 
Arthasastra ; and in many cases, these Smrtis seem to be indebted to 
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the present Arthasdstra itself.1° ‘The idea that there has been only a 
gradual evolution of different kinds of documents, on the strength of 
which chronological conclusions could be safely drawn, is not borne 
out by facts. The absence of any discussion on documentary evidence 
in the Manusmrti, for example, does not mean that documents were 
non-existent in the days of that Smrti. 


Stein asserts that the Arthusdstra cannot claim a higher antiquity 
than those sciences which this Chapter presupposes, viz., stylistics, Niti 
and writing. That is true. But Niti and writing are certainly very 
old. What stylistics there is in this work is very primitive and cer- 
tainly cannot be brought into relation with the AlamkéaraSastra as 
it developed in later times. In fact, there is nothing in this Chapter 
which can be said to be definitely indicative of a later date. 


It is sometimes argued that the recommendation in the Arthagastra 
about the use of the Sanskrit language for the writing of royal decrees 
is an indication of a later date for the work, since it was the Prakrits 
that were in use for the purpose in the earlier days as evidenced by 
ASoka’s inscriptions and the practice of the Saétavahanas.2®! Such 
reasoning assumes that the Prakrits have been in use in all the kingdoms 
of ancient India and that Sanskrit was not used in ancient days at any 
court for purposes of communication. There does not appear to be any 
basis for such an assumption. Sanskrit certainly existed before the 
Prakrits came into being, and its use must have long preceded that of 
the Prakrits. This must be assumed to have been the case particularly 
when learning of any sort was in question. For, Sanskrit, it is admit- 
ted, has been the language of learning. Now the men in charge of 
administration in most states in the ancient days were expected to 
be and were often in actual fact learned men, the purohitas and the 
mantrins being mostly Brahmins. It is natural that these men should 
have had recourse to Sanskrit for most purposes at the court. It 
should be pointed out that all law as it has come down to us is couched 
in Sanskrit. This would be difficult to understand if it were assumed 
that royal courts eschewed the use of Sanskrit in their dealings with 
their subjects. For, law impinges on the life of the subjects in every 
sphere. It was only when kings like Asoka thought of addressing the 
people directly that they made use of the popular dialects. In that Asoka 
probably followed the example of the Buddha. But that does not mean 
at all that Sanskrit was not in use at any court before his days. It is 
wrong to suppose that Sanskrit was restricted to priestly circles onlyv.?% 


100 See pp. 12ff. and 78ff. above. 
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E. H. Johnston has made a comparison of the works of Asvaghosa 
with the Arthasdastra to see what light it throws on the question of the 
date of the latter. Both the Buddhacarita and the Saundarananda 
contain a detailed description of an ideal king. Johnston remarks 
that there is a fundamental difference between “‘ the standpoint of the 
Arthaédstra on the one hand and that of the DharmasSastra including 
the Mahabharata on the other,” and adds that “‘ ASvaghosa’s ideas are 
within the limits of the DharmaSastra as popularly expounded in the 
Mahabharata.” He explains the difference in this way: ‘‘ According 
to the DharmaSastra, the institution of kingship exists for the main- . 
tenance of order and the preservation of the structure of society.: 
The Arthasastra, no doubt, pays lip service to this ideal, but the es-. 
sential doctrine underlying the entire work is that a king’s sole pre-- 
occupation is with his own self-aggrandizement and that in its pursuit 
he should be restrained by no considerations except those of enlightened 
self-interest. The originality of the Arthagdstra lies, in my view, not 
in the conception of this principle which was probably already in the 
air, but in the relentless logic with which all its implications are worked 
out,’’198 


All this shows the usual misunderstanding about the origin and 
nature of this Saéstra and of the relation of Dharmasastra to it. It 
has been already pointed out that politics and administration do not, 
in their origin, belong to the sphere of Dharmasastra and that they 
are the special province of works on NitiSastra or ArthaSastra.'°* 
What the Dharmasastra works and the Mahdbharata say on these 
questions is all derived from Nitisastra, as is clear from the fact that 
the Mahabharata refers to numerous Niti works and many teachers 
of this science. . DharmaSastra works are eclectic in character, 
whereas the Arthasdstra treats all topics fully and in a scientific 
manner. Even so, there is no essential difference in the standpoint 
of the two Sastras. It is quite unjust to say that the Arthasasira 
pays only lip service to the ideal of the protection of the subjects and 
the maintenance of the social order. Its ideal of a ruler is that he 
should be trained in the various sciences (vidydvinitah), he should 
have control over his senses (indriyajaya), he should listen to what 
elders say (vrddhasamyoga), he should possess excellences enumerated 
at length in 6.1.8-6 and so on. He is asked to protect the subjects 
according to dharma (8.1.41), for it is said that if dharma is allowed 
to be overpowered by adharma, it destroys the ruler (8.16.42). In 
the happiness of the subjects, it is stated, lies the happiness of the 
king, in their good his own good (1.19.84). It is laid down that the 
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king should show favour to those, whose tax-exemptions have ceased, 
like a father (2.1.18). Punishment is laid down for officers who are 
responsible for extortion from the subjects (2.9.15-16). Goods, it is 
said, should be sold in such a way that subjects do not suffer (2.16.5, 
4.2.85). The whole of Book Four, again, is concerned with the pro- 
tection of the subjects from the activities of anti-social elements. It 
also describes measures for their protection in the event of natural 
calamities like floods, fire, epidemics etc. (4.3). And even in conquered 
territories the king is asked to maintain the social order based on 
varnas and agramas (vibhaktavarnagramam, 18.4.62). It is impossible to 
believe that all this is merely lip service to the ideal of protection of 
the subjects and the maintenance of the social order. The Dharma- 
§astra works and the Mahabharata do not teach anything different 
from this. As a matter of fact, they do not go into many of these 
details at all. The statement that Asvaghosa’s ideas are within the 
limits of DharmaSastra and different from those of the Arthasdstra has, 
therefore, little meaning. 


When Johnston refers to ‘a king’s pre-occupation with his own 
self-aggrandizement’ as the essential doctrine underlying the Artha- 
sdstra, he fails to distinguish between a ruler’s attitude towards his 
own subjects and his attitude towards foreign states. It is not possible 
to maintain that the text visualises a policy of personal aggrandizement 
by the ruler at the cost of his subjects. Throughout, it insists on 
the ruler following a policy of benevolent paternalism towards the 
subjects. When it recommends extra levies on the subjects (Chapter 
5.1), it does so only in emergencies (pratyutpannarthakrcchrah, 5.1.1). 
When it describes secret ways of getting rid of traitors (5.2), it expressly 
adds at the end that the tricks recommended are to be used only against 
traitors and unrighteous men and not against others (evam dusyesu 
adharmikesu ca varteta netaresu, 5.2.69). The so-called policy of self- 
aggrandizement may appear to be recommended in the sections dealing 
with the foreign relations of the state. There is no doubt that the 
text requires that in all dealings with foreign states, the self-interest 
of the state must be regarded as supreme. But that surely is a policy 
that has been pursued by all states everywhere and at alltimes. And 
no exception can be taken to it on moral grounds, so long as no single 
state even to-day is prepared to forgo what it regards as its self-interest 
for any moral consideration. And the Dharmasastra in no way differs 
from the Arthasastra when it discusses the question of relations with for- 
eignstates. The Manusmrtt, for example, refers to the same four upayas, 
the same six gumas; it does not hesitate to recommend that the king 
should act like the heron or like the wolf (bakavac cintayed arthan... 
vrkavac cdvalumpeta, 7.106) or that he should so manage that his ally 
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or foe or the neutral king does not get the better of him (sarvopdyais 
tatha kurydn nitijnah prthivipatih | yathasyabhyadhika na syur mitro- 
dasinasatravah, 7.177). And it must be remembered that self-ag- 
grandizement cannot imply the personal aggrandizement of the king. 
He is, in this connection, identified with the state, and his self-interest 
is the interest of his state. | 

It is also difficult to agree with Johnston that this doctrine of self- 
aggrandizement was only ‘in the air’ before Kautilya and that it is 
he who has worked out its implications with relentless logic. The 
Sastra is older than Kautilya and all its principal tenets were already 
formulated before his days. It is some of his predecessors who appear 
to have been responsible for extreme views, Kautilya himself generally 
recommending moderation and holding a balanced view. When Bharad- 
vaja recommends a policy of unscrupulous self-seeking to the chief 
minister, Kautilya differs from him, and one of the grounds on which 
he differs is that the policy is immoral (adharmistham, 5.6.32). This 
also shows how Johnston is not justified in arguing that if ASvaghosa 
had been acquainted with the Arthasdstra, he would have stressed the 
immorality inherent in kingship according to it when in the Buddha- 
carita he has to deal with the disadvantages of kingship. It is not 
true that immorality is inherent in kingship according to the Artha- 
sastra. That is only the modern moralist’s rather biassed impression 
of the teaching of this Sastra. 


Johnston also refers to the fact that Asvaghosa does not know the 
substantive vijigisu, but only the adjectival jigisan (Saundarananda, 
16.85), and jigtsu (op. cit., 17.56). The implication that the term 
vijigisu is an innovation of the Arthasdstra is hardly acceptable. The 
theory of the rajamandala, of which the central figure is the vizgisu, 
is certainly very old and cannot be regarded as an invention of the 
author of the present work. The forms used in the Saundarananda 
seem to be due to the exigencies of metre; they may also be due to 
the poet’s desire to coin new expressions. Similarly, when in Saundara- 
nanda, 2.45, the expression aéakyasakyasdmanta occurs, Johnston 
remarks, “It is.clear that ASvaghosa was playing on an expression 
current in the politics of his time, though its use need not have been 
confined to the school of Kautilya.” This is a roundabout and rather 
halting recognition of the fact that there was political thought before 
the days of Kautilya. But the implication that different schools of 
ArthaSastra differed significantly in their terminology is hardly accept- 
able. The expression sakyasdmania occurs in 6.1.3,8 and was obviously 
the common property of this Sastra. 

’ In the Saundarananda, 2.29, occurs the term rdtrisattra, which is 
found in the Arthasastra in 8.4.41, and nowhere else in language so far 
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as is known. Johnston thinks that it is a neologism which failed to 
hold its place in classical language. From this he concludes that no 
great interval of time separates the Arthasastra from Asvaghosa, only 
the former is later in date. It must be pointed out, however, that 
the expression is not used in the same sense in the two works. Whereas 
in Asvaghosa’s poem, it seems to mean ‘a nocturnal assembly of 
robbers,”2°5 in the Arthaésdstra the expression means either ‘night 
(rdtri) and a difficult place where people are waylaid (satira)’ as the 
commentators understand it or ‘an occasion for waylaying, namely, 
the night.’ The Arthasdstra frequently uses sativa in the sense of ‘a 
place or occasion for ambush or waylaying.’ Such places and occasions 
are enumerated in 10.38.24, rdtri or night being one of them. The 
expression rdtrisatira, therefore, occurs in this text most naturally, and 
there can be no question of the author having borrowed it from any 
poem like the Saundarananda. 


The Buddhacarita in 9.45 speaks of the king’s functions as relying 
principally on danda or punishment (dandapradhanah kva ca raja- 
dharmah). This, according to Johnston, refers ‘ to the many passages 
in the Dharmasastras eulogising danda as the supreme duty of a king.’ 
The implication that this is a special doctrine of the Dharmasastra 
and that the Arthasastra is not concerned with it can hardly be taken 
seriously. It is clear that the attempt to show that this Sastra is 
later in date than Asvaghosa must be regarded as quite unsuccessful. 
On the contrary, it appears extremely likely that Asvaghosa knew 
not only this sastra, but possibly also the present work on it. 

Other Sanskrit works, too, have been considered as having a 
bearing on the date of the Arthasdsira. One such is the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana, which clearly shows a close acquaintance with this work. 
R. G. Bhandarkar had referred to this fact and on the basis of Vatsya- 
yana’s likely date, namely, a century after Kuntala Satakarni to whom 
he refers, he suggested the first or the second century A.D. as the 
earliest date to which Kautilya can be referred.1% Jolly has made 
a more detailed comparison of Vatsyaéyana’s work with the Artha- 
Sdstra and arrived at the conclusion, mainly on grounds of similarities 
in style and language, that ‘‘no long interval of time can have passed 
between the composition of two such cognate productions.” Fixing 
then the date of the Kdmasiira as the fourth century A.D. he 
concludes that Kautilya could not have been more than a century 
earlier at the most, that is, the Arthagdstra is to be placed in the third — 
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century A.D. at the earliest.°’ It is not necessary to go into the 
question of the date of Vatsyayana. Whatever his date it will not 
have a direct bearing on the date of the Arthaédstra. For, there is 
no fixed criterion for determining the interval of time separating an 
original work and another modelled on it. So far as language is con- 
cerned, it is well-known that Sanskrit has remained more or less static 
over all these centuries, and it is difficult to periodize its literature 
on the strength of any growth of language reflected in it. As regards 
style, if a person has consciously modelled his work on that of some 
predecessor, he may be supposed to be able to doso whatever the length 
of time that separates him from his model. Even after the lapse of 
many centuries it is not difficult even today to imitate the style of 
any Sanskrit author. And there can be no doubt that Vatsyaéyana 
had delikerately placed the Arthasdstra as the model before him. 


Similar considerations would apply to the Dasakumdaracarita, the 
Mudrdardksasa and other works, which show a definite acquaintance 
with this work. Jacobi had already shown how Jolly’s attempt to 
prove the contemporaneity of the Daéakumdracarita and the Artha- 
$dastra-on the strength of iddnim understood as ‘now’ and ‘Maurya’ 
understood as ‘a king’ (in Dandin’s idénim Mauryarthe ... samksipta) 
is based on a faulty rendering of Dandin’s text.1°® Recently, V. I. 
Kalyanov has pointed out a number of agreements between statements 
in the Dasakumdracarita and the Arthasgdstra, which according to him 
indicate that the two works were produced at about the same time. 
Among’ such agreements are the reference to the four vidyds (Trayi, 
Varttaé and others), to the trivarga, to arjana, vardhana and raksana. 
(of wealth), to krsi, pdsupdlya and vanijyd, to the bestowing of wealth 
on tirthas or worthy persons and so on.!° There can be no doubt 
about the agreements. But it is very difficult to see how they show 
the contemporaneity of the two works. In any case, this contempora- 
neity seems to have little significance, since Kalyanov is prepared to 
concede a third century A.D. date to the Arthasdstra, when the Dasa- 
kumdaracarita admittedly belongs to the sixth or seventh century A.D."° 


Referring to D. A. Suleikin’s categorisation of the periods of 
Indian History, Kalyanov mentions his opinion that the Arthasastra 
belongs to the period of transition from the decay of slave-owning 
society to the rise of feudalism, that is, the period from the first to the 
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third century A.D. This is supposed to be shown by the social order 
and state organisation, the economic and political institutions and the 
production relations reflected in this work.4! However, it can 
hardly be seriously maintained that slavery in India took the same 
form and lasted till about the same age as it did in ancient Greece.112 
Nor is there any proof that feudalism of the European type originated 
in India in the carly centuries of the Christian era. At any rate, 
it is extremely hazardous to base any chronological conclusions on a 
supposed change in the structure of society or a hypothetical change 
in the relations of production, about which little can really be said 
with any degree of certainty. 


Kalyanov refers with approval to Th. Stcherbatsky’s views about 
the rise of the stitra works, namely, that the philosophical sitras 
appeared not béfore the fifth century A.D. He would thus refer the 
present work to the same period.!43 What Stcherbatsky says may be 
true of the philosophical sittras. But the Arthasdstra does not belong 
to that category. There is a difference between these philosophical 
siitra works and the much earlier sitra works like the Srautasitras, 
the Grhyasttras and the Dharmasitras. The Arthasdstra in its siitra 
style belongs to this latter class. And it is well-known that these 
works belong to the centuries before the beginning of the Christian era. 


Kalyanoy also mentions Stcherbatsky’s view that the Arthasasira 
follows the same process of reasoning in its polemics as is used in the 
«Ladhydnta-vibhanga, a philosophical treatise of the Yogacara school 
of Buddhism attributed to the Bodhisattva Maitreya and belonging 
to the fifth century A.D. The process consists of stating opposite 
opinions and finding the truth in avoiding extremes and following the 
middle path." It is true that Kautilya in stating his own opinions 
as against those of his predecessors is found to adopt a more reason- 
able stand, characterised by moderation and sobriety.44® But it is 
not true that he generally states two opposite views and recommends 
& course lying midway between the two extremes. In a vast majority 
of cases, he merely states the views of the predecessors and simply 
rejects them, stating his reasons for doing so. It cannot be said that 
this method is similar to that used in such a work as the Madhyanta- 
vibhanga. 


This rather long review of arguments urged against the; traditional 
view about this work may be concluded in the words of H. Jacobi : 
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“Without weighty grounds, one must not push aside the unanimous 
Indian tradition; else one practises scepticism, not criticism.’’!¢ 


We may now turn to such evidence as might appear to bear on the 
question of the date of this work. It is quite clear that the Arthasastra 
was composed before Vatsyayana wrote the Kamasutra. He is usually 
assigned 'to the fourth century A.D. If, as was argued earlier in this 
chapter, the Yajiavalkyasmrit most definitely and the Manusmrti 
also most probably presuppose the existence of this work, its composi- 
tion will have to be placed much earlier than the second century A.D., 
the lower limit for the date of the Manusmrti. I. H. Johnston has 
collected evidence from Buddhist works and has shown how the Lanka- 
vatadrasttra of the fifth century A.D. already refers to Kautilya as a 
rsi or sage of antiquity, how the Jdtakamala of Aryagira of the third 
or fourth century A.D. refers to the Ksatriya science which ean only 
be understood as a reference to Kautilya’s work and how Nagarjuna, 
the author of Ratndvali, belonging to the second century A.D., refers 
to Arthavidyd in deprecatory terms which can only be understood of 
such a work as the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. Thus, according to 
Johnston, the work cannot be placed later than 150 A.D.1!? 


_ There are in the text a few indications that suggest an early date 
for it. In 3.20.16 occurs a rule laying down punishment for feeding 
Sakya, Ajivaka and other heretical monks at rites in honour of the 
gods and manes. It is significant that along with the Sakyas, that is, 
Buddhists, the Ajivakas (or Ajivikas) alone are mentioned and other 
heretical sects, especially the Nirgranthas or Jainas, are left to be 
inferred only from the use-of addi. This indicates that the Ajivikas 
were then a prominent sect. This is in keeping with the state of things 
as it prevailed in the age of the Maurya Emperors, and cannot be 
regarded as true of any later period. It is recorded in the Divydvaddna 
that an Ajivika mendicant attached to the court of Bindusara, Aéoka’s 
father, had correctly prophesied the future greatness of Prince Asoka.'1* 
Besides, there is the more important evidence of the inscriptions in 
the caves of the Barabar Hill, near Gaya, which record the grant of 
the caves to the Ajivikas by King Piyadasi or ASoka. And the nearby 
hill of Nagarjuni has three caves similarly dedicated to the Ajivikas 
by DaSaratha, a successor and grandson of Asoka.® In the Seventh 
Pillar Edict on the Delhi-Topra pillar, the Ajivikas are mentioned 
before the Nirgranthas, showing that the former sect ‘‘ seemed to 
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the King to be either more influential or more worthy of support 
than the latter.’’!2° The present text reflects a similar state of affairs. 
The rule in 3.20.16 must, therefore, have been framed in the Maurya 
period. For, it is well-known that the Ajivikas disappear more or 
less completely from the scene after that period. 


In 11.1.4-5 are enumerated a number of samghas or what may be 
called oligarchies, belonging to either of two types, Kamboja, Surastra 
and so on of the first type and Licchivi, Vrji, Malla, Madra, Kukura, 
Kuru, Paiicala and others of the second type. Most of these samghas 
had disappeared after the Maurya period. Only the Licchivis survived 
till the Gupta age. The oligarchies of the period from the first century 
B.C. to the second century A.D. were the Yaudheyas in Southern 
Punjab, the Arjunayanas in Bharatpur and Alwar, the Udumbaras 
in Punjab, the Kulitas in the Kulu valley, the Kunindas in the Sutle} 
country and so on.!*4_ At the time of the rise of the Guptas there were 
the Abhiras, the Prarjunas, the Sanakanikas, the Kakas, the Khara- 
parikas and others, as is shown by Samudragupta’s inscription. As 
most of the samghas mentioned in the text could not have been in 
existence after the third century B.C. this would appear to be a clear 
indication of an early date for it.122 It would be odd indeed if an 
author were to dwell on facts of political life that had ceased to have 
any relevance in his day. 


The sense in which the term Anviksiki is understood in this text 
may also be regarded as an indication of an early date. It is asserted 
that Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata constitute Anviksiki (1.2.10). This 
means that by Anviksiki are to be understood these systems of thought, 
which are clearly among the earliest philosophical systems to arise in 
ancient India. It is stated that a study of Anviksiki keeps the mind 
steady in adversity and in prosperity and brings about proficiency 
in thought, speech and action (1.2.11). It is significant that Manu, 
finding it impossible to accept the high position assigned to these 
systems and to Lokayata in particular, has identified Anviksiki with 
Atmavidya, that is, with Vedanta (7.43). That is also how the Brhat- 
samhitd, 19.11, and the Nitisdra of Kamandaka, 2.11, understand it. 
This is clearly a later development about the meaning of Anviksiki. 
Similarly, the Mahabharata in 12.173.45 regards Anviksiki as equivalent 
to Tarkavidya, and in later times Anviksiki is. understood as another 
name for the Nyayasastra. The explanation of Anviksiki by hetubhir 


120 Jbid., pp. 149-150. 
121 Cf. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 528-529. 


122 See D. D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History ontsy, 
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anviksamand in 1.2.11 might appear to lend support to.the view that 
in this text too Anviksiki stands for the science of reasoning and not 
for philosophy. But in this explanation, hetu is only the means of 
investigation, the object of investigation is what.is right and what is 
wrong. That belongs to the province’of philosophy, not to that of 
Tarkavidya, which is primarily concerned with determining the validity 
or otherwise of the hetw itself. And the description of Anviksiki as 
that which keeps the mind steady in adversity and in prosperity is 
hardly applicable to Tarkavidya. It is clear, therefore, that Anviksiki 
is understood in this text in a sense which was later modified or given 
up. Says Jacobi, ‘“‘ That the account of philosophy as we find it in 
Kautiliyam could not hold good a few generations after the life-time of 
Chanakya, speaks for the genuineness of its text that has come down 
to us.”123 In this connection a reference may be made to the opinion 
of W. Ruben who thinks that the working of Anviksiki as understood 
-by Kautilya is illustrated in the philosophy of the Bhagavadgiia. 
Samkhya as Jnanayoga and Yoga as Karmayoga lead to the same 
goal, the former by leading to knowledge (prajidavaisdradya of Kautilya) 
and the latter to right action (kriya@vaisdradya of Kautilya). In the 
Gitd, he says, samnydasa is superimposed on Sathkhya, and he concludes, 
‘‘One may say that the Gita in its present form is younger than Kautilya 
and that it contains only fragments of Karmayoga and the old practical 
Samkhya,’’!24 Whatever may be thought of this opinion, there can 
be no doubt that in Kautilya philosophy is regarded as practically 
helpful, as an illuminator of all other sciences (pradipah sarvavidyanam, 
1.2.12) and hence the foundation of all knowledge and through it of 
all life.1*5 With Vedanta gaining predominance, the value of philo- 
sophy for practical life disappeared. 


Attention may also be drawn to the circumstance that the drtha- 
sdsira refers to settlement on virgin lands. In fact, sinyanivesga is an 
important activity in which the state is expected to engage according 
to this text (Chapters 2.1 and 7.11). For such settlements on virgin 
territory on an extensive scale there would appear to be little scope 
after the Maurya period. Though it is possible that such activity had 
more significance in the early days of the formation of this Sastra, 
the fact that this text discusses in full this question of settlements on 
virgin land would show that it had not lost its relevance in the days 
of the author. 126 


123 IA, 1918, p. 109. 

124 ‘Zur Friihgeschichte des indische Philosophie’ in Fesigabe Hermann Jacobi 
(Bonn, 1926), pp. 350ff. 

125 Loe. cit., p. 351. 

126 Cf. Jacobi, IA, 1924, p. 1383. 
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It should thus be obvious that the text definitely impresses one as 
being composed in the age to which tradition assigns it. There is, 
however, one point that requires further consideration. The text 
refers to Kautilya in the third person and states his opinions in the same 
manner as it does those of the other teachers. This would ordinarily 
indicate that it is composed not by Kautilya himself, but by some one 
else. A reference was made earlier in this chapter to the opinion of 
Keith that the mode of citation is that of an authority, and that no 
one, for example, regards Kausitaki who is frequently mentioned as 
an authority in the Kausitaki Brahmana as the author of that work.!27 
It should be pointed out in this connection that there is a difference 
in the way in which Kausitaki’s opinions are quoted in the Brdhmana 
and the way in which Kautilya’s opinions are stated in this work. 
In the Brahmana, we invariably get the expression iti ha sma praha 
Kausitakih ‘so said Kausitaki’ (or, as Keith translates it ‘Kausitaki 
used to say or declare ’).1°® There can be no doubt that this is a 
reference to the opinion of an authority different from the writer. 
But that cannot be said of 7ti Kautilyah or neti Kautilyah that occur in 
this text. These expressions, as a rule, are found at the end of dis- 
cussions in which the opinions of other authorities are controverted 
and rejected in favour of those of Kautilya himself. It is nowhere 
the case that Kautilya’s opinion is referred to as that of an ancient 
authority, with the writer seemingly agreeing with it. His is always 
the final opinion that has to be regarded as the opinion of the author 
himself. 


A. Hillebrandt says in this connection, ‘‘ We must not accept the 
view that Kautilya himself is throughout the author of the present 
text. It springs only from his school which often sets forth the opinions 
of other teachers and after them (in the manner of the Sutra literature) 
places as contrast the views of Kautilya and occasionally gives them in 
direct form.”!2® To the objection that this method of citing oneself 
in one’s own work is common in India, he replies that the sitra authors 
Sankhayana, Agvalayana and others do not name themselves in their 
works, nor does Panini who mentions other authorities, nor Yaska 
who has polemics against some of his predecessors, nor Pataijali.1%° 
His conclusion is, ‘One can, therefore, allow Kautilya’s words as 
verba ipsissima only when they are expressly attested as such, for the 
rest, however, hold the book as the work of his juniors, among whom 


127 See p. 61 above. 


128 Kausitaki Brahmana, 2.9, 7.4 etc. and Rigveda Braéhmanas translated by 
A. B. Keith, pp. 356, 385 etc. 

129 Uber das Kautiliyasastra und Verwandtes (Breslau, 1908), p. 10. 
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(Jenu, 1923), p. 4. 
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his thoughts and expressions were continuously retained and brought 
forth by name in contrast with other teachers’ views or as a redaction 
made by them of an old text from his hand,’’!%2 


Now, it cannot be denied that the manner in which the opinions of 
Kautilya are cited in this work is unusual and is not to be found in 
early works.182_ The only exactly parallel cases are those of the Kdma- 
sutra of Vatsyayana and the Kavyamimdmsd of Rajasekhara. These 
two, however, are quite obviously inspired by the example of the 
Arthasastra itself and therefore of little use for corroboration of the 
practice. The example of the medieval poets writing in North Indian 
languages who usually mention their own names at the end of each 
poem, does not furnish an exact parallel and cannot reasonably be 
cited in support. The nearest parallel may perhaps be found in the 
Pirva Mimamsa Siiras of Jaimini and the Brahma Sutras of Badarayana, 
in which opinions attributed to these teachers are found stated in works 
of which they are regarded as the authors. But scholars are not pre- 
pared to admit that Jaimini and Badarayana themselves were personally 
the authors of these two Siitra works.!*5_ It may also be conceded that 
generally speaking the citation of a person’s opinion in the third person 
makes the authorship of that person for the work doubtful. Never- 
theless, the present case is peculiar. We do not have in this work a 
mere juxtaposition of the views of different authorities including the 
one claiming to be the author of the entire work, but almost invariably 
a resolute assertion, in a controversial tone, of this person’s opinion 
against those of others which are rejected as unacceptable. This 
reflects a rather unusual temperament in an author, implying impatience 
with the opinions which the author considers to be wrong and an eager- 
ness to assert his own right opinions in their place. Such indeed was, 
according to tradition, the temperament of Kautilya, who, in his in- 
tolerance of injustice and wrong, is said to have destroyed the ruling 
Nanda dynasty and placed his own protégé on the throne in their 
place. Such a person, even when writing a scientific treatise, is not 
unlikely to be intolerant of other people’s opinions which he regards 
as wrong and to be downright in his rejection of them and assertion 
of his own opinions. The absence of this practice of self-citation in 
the works of near-contemporary writers does not necessarily prove 
that no author could have resorted to this method. One must allow 
for peculiarities of temperament making themselves felt in an author’s 


181 Altindische Politik, p. 4. 

182 R.Shamasastry, however, in the Preface to the 2nd edition of his English 
translation of the text draws attention to the fact that Patafijali on Panini 7.2.101 
refers to his own views with the words Gonardiyas tudha (Preface, p. xxvii). 
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work, particularly if the author is known otherwise to have been a 
masterful personality. 


While admitting that opinions expressly put in the mouth of 
Kautilya may be regarded as stated in his own words, Hillebrandt has 
suggested two possibilities concerning the rest of the text. One is 
that the rest of the work springs from Kautilya’s juniors. By juniors 
he evidently means disciples or followers. His other suggestion is 
that there was an old text by Kautilya, but the present text is a re- 
daction of that old text made by his juniors. 


The suggestion that the bulk of the text, except in those places 
where Kautilya’s opinions are stated in his own words, is the work of 
his disciples or followers, implies that the teaching is that of the master, 
who is recognised as an outstanding teacher of the Sastra, but that the 
teaching is reproduced not in the words of the master but in those of 
his disciples or followers. Such a view seems to ignore the manner 
in which learning was transmitted in ancient India. When pupils 
learnt at the feet of some distinguished teacher, they usually committed 
to memory the teaching in the latter’s own words. They then passed 
this teaching on to their own pupils and so on. It is not conceivable 
that a pupil would learn only the substance of the teaching and feel 
himself competent to start composition on his own when he had nothing 
original to say and had to rely entirely on the master’s teaching. In 
the case of a Sastra, at any rate, the disciple would be acquiring and 
transmitting knowledge derived from his teacher in the latter’s own 
words, particularly if the teacher happened to have made a special 
study of the Sastra and to have expressed independent opinions of his 
own on many points. It can, therefore, be safely assumed that even 
if the present work be supposed to have passed through the hands of 
Kautilya’s disciples, these latter cannot be credited with its authorship. 
They must be supposed to have transmitted the teaching almost exactly. 
as it was received by them from the master, that is, in the latter’s own 
words. In other words, this would be the text as it was taught by him 
to his disciples, though he may not have composed it in the sense that 
he wrote it down by putting pen on paper. Works in ancient India 
were mostly composed in the sense that they were transmitted to pupils 
by word of mouth, these then committing them to memory and passing 
them on to others for similar oral transmission. In this process the 
original hardly ever suffered any significant change. 


A. B. Keith admits the possibility of a school founded by Kautilya, 
‘in the sense of a guru-sisya-samtdana (and not merely in the sense of 
tanmatanusdrita as Jacobi holds).’ But he goes on to add that the 
present text is not Kautilya’s own work, but the product of his school, 
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‘based on Kautilya’s teaching, though not by his own hand.’!% 
However, if a school is assumed to have been founded by a teacher, it 
would necessarily follow that what is studied in the school is his original 
teaching. Commentaries or expositions of that teaching may be sup- 
posed to have been produced in the school in course of time, but the 
original teaching would be retained as it had come down from the origi- 
nal founder of the school. The Vedic schools of Asvaliyana or Apa- 
stamba, for example, would be studying the teaching of these founders 
-of the schools practically in the same words in which they were originally 
communicated to the first pupils. - Even if we assume that some later 
member of the schools ‘composed’ a text for study, this text would 
not differ materially and even verbally from what was known to be the 
teaching of the founder. ‘Composition’ of a text had a different 
connotation in ancient India with its persistent tradition of oral trans- 
mission from what it means in modern times. To the question, why 
is it then that only in some places in the text are opinions specifically 
attributed to Kautilya when the entire work originated with him, the 
answer is that these are the cases where he had differed from the ancient 
teachers and that this fact was intended to be emphasised by the self- 
assertive Kautilya himself. This feature of the teaching has been 
faithfully preserved by the disciples or followers of Kautilya or by his 
schoo], whichever way of transmission of that text we regard as pro- 
bable. P. Thieme has said in another connection, ‘‘ Books are not 
written by schools, but by single men, by individuals, who naturally 
had their own taste, their own inclinations and preferences adopting 
new styles, new methods and new points of view.’’1% 


Hillebrandt’s alternative suggestion is that the present text is a 
redaction of Kautilya’s original work by a later hand. It is here ad- 
mitted that Kautilya * wrote ’ a work on this science ; but, it is suggested, 
the present work is different from it, being a later version of it. It 
may be asked: Who made this later redaction and what could be his 
motive or motives in making a new version of the old text? If, as we 
would be justified in assuming and as Hillebrandt himself suggests, the 
redactor was a disciple or follower of Kautilya or a member of his 
school, he may be thought of as preparing a new version either in order 
to make a difficult text easy to understand, or with a view to summarize 
the teaching of the master in brief, or in order to change its form so 
that the task of committing it to memory would be facilitated. The 
same motives can be thought of as operating even if the redactor is 
supposed to be some admirer, unconnected with Kautilya’s school. 
We find that none of the three motives suggested could have operated 


134 JRAS, 1916, pp. 131-132. 
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in the preparation of the present * version’ of the text. The claim 
made on its behalf that it is easy to learn and understand (sukhagraha- 
navijreyam 1.1.19) is with respect to the text as composed by Kautilya 
(Kautilyena krtam sdstram). It is not easy to sce how the latter’s work 
could have been more difficult or obscure. His language and style 
as they appear in what are admitted to be opinions expressed in his 
own words do not differ in any way from the language and style as we 
find them in the rest of the text. One cannot also suppose that the 
present text is an abridgment of an original work of Kautilya. No 
work can he more full than the present work in the treatment of its 
subject. Again, the text in prose cannot be understood as the result of 
a desire to help memorizing. Nor can one regard the present work as 
a redaction in the sense of an expansion of an original short work by 
Kautilya. It is not possible to point out any substantial parts of the 
present work as belonging to a later age or as the work of a later hand. 
A few interpolations have, no doubt, found their way in the text, mostly 
by way of marginal notes getting into the text at the time of the next 
copying. But considering the extent of the work such interpolations 
are very few.'8¢ These do not make the text appear as a new version 
or redaction of an earlier work. 


in attempt has recently been made to show that Kautilya or 
Canakya, the original author of a siitra work on polity, is to be differ- 
entiated from Visnugupta, responsible for the present redaction, which 
is an expansion of the original work.187_ According to K. C. Ojha, the 
present redaction was made out of the mass of bhasya literature that 


had accumulated round the original work of Kautilya. The latter’s ' 


stitras ‘“‘might have gone forward, like all other sitra literature, to the 
bhasya form at the hands of later generations.... Written in the, 


Stitra style, it developed a bhasya form of its own.’’ The reason for ” 


distinguishing Visnugupta from Kautilya is, according to Ojha, the 
circumstance that in the earlier works, the Puranas, the Pajicatanira, 
the Mahdvamsa, Nandisiitra etc. only Kautilya or Canakya is found, 
while in later works like the Nitisdra, the Dasakumdracarita, the Mud- 
rdrdksasa and so on, Visnugupta appears as another name for Kautilya 
or Canakya. He thinks that this Visnugupta was probably the teacher 
of Kamandaka. He adds that the name Visnugupta appears only after 
the sixth or seventh century A.D., when it was usual for commentators 
and writers ‘** to make fabrications about identifications of literateurs 
and authorship of works.*’ To prove this, he refers to the case of the 
Jyotirvidabharana, which claims to be written by Kalidasa, the author 
of the Raghuvatiésa. 


136 Sce pp. 26-80 above. 
187 K. C. Ojha, THQ, 28 (1952), pp. 265-272. 
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This attempt to reconcile the traditional view about the authorship 
of the work with the views of scholars like Jolly, Winternitz and others 
is altogether misconceived. It is based on the erroneous belief that the 
present work contains both siitra and bhasya, a belief shared by many 
scholars on the authority of the sloka that does not belong to this text. 
It is, however, impossible to agree that the work contains any bhasya.138 
No one has ever been able to point out which part is to be regarded as 
sitra and which as bhasya. .\nd what is one to understand by sutras 
having ‘ gone forward to the bhasya form’? Whatever this means, 
it has not happened to other sitra literature, as Ojha thinks it has. 
The bhasyas on the various siitra works, like those of Panini or the 
Srautasitras, Grhyasitras, Dharmasitras, or the philosophical sitras, 
are so entirely distinct from the siitra works that it is not at all possible 
to say that these siitras have ‘gone forward to the bhasya form.’ 
The suggestion that Visnugupta is different from Kautilya and belongs 
to a later age is also unacceptable. The Nitisdra of Kamandaka in 
paying homage to Visnugupta in the opening verses describes him as 
the wise man who by his occult powers brought about the downfall of 
the Nandas. This applies to Kautilya and not to any person of a 
later age. And when Ojha suggests that this later Visnugupta was 
probably the teacher of Kamandaka, he practically accuses Kamandaka 
of being responsible for the fabricated identification of his teacher with 
Kautilya of antiquity. There is no ground whatever for such an ac- 
cusation. And fabrication of identifications was not so common as 
Ojha seems to believe. The example of Jyottrviddbharana is of a differ- 
ent kind. It claims to be written by the great Kalidaésa; but its 
real author is unknown. There is no attempt here to identify a later 
author with an earlier one. But in the case of the Arthasastra, a 
later redactor with a definite name is supposed to have been deliberately 
identified with an earlier author. That is not at all likely. Besides, 
there is no need to try to reconcile two different views about the author- 
ship and date of the work when one of them. can be shown to be not 
based on satisfactory evidence, as has been attempted in the preceding 


pages. 

We may, therefore, conclude that there is no convincing reason 
why this work should not be regarded as the work of Kautilya, who 
helped Candragupta to come to power in Magadha. The question 
now is, in what circumstances did he come to write it? It is often 
assumed that it was written by him for the sake of Candragupta, to 
show how an Empire should be acquired and how it’should be adminis- 
tered, and that it describes the administration in actual existence at 


188 See pp. 35-36 above. 
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that time. Breloer, for example, says, ‘‘ We have a document rich in 
administrative law, a sketch of a magna carta, if not a law-book of the 
Emperor Candragupta.”!%® He finds an almost exact parallel with 
what was done by Tribonian at the instance of the Eastern Roman 
Emperor, Justinian. He says, ‘“‘ Both (Justinian and Candragupta) 
have in view an extension of the home law over the whole Empire by 
going back to old sources for creating a new law. Old codes are 
collected and turned by a school of learned men into a modern work 
under the guidance of here Tribonian, there Kautalya. Whom would 
this comparison not attract?’“® Attractive though the comparison 
might appear to be, there are certain fundamental differences which 
cannot be ignored. There is nothing in the whole of the Arthasastra 
to show that it was composed at the behest of any ruler or that it was 
intended to serve as a guide to any particular ruler in a particular 
kingdom. Throughout it is addressed to ‘the king’ or the ruler in 
general. It contains the teaching of the Séstra meant for the guidance 
of rulers in general. The attempts to find a reference to Candragupta 
in narendrdarthe (2.10.63)! or in tena guptah prabhavati (1.14.15) are 
far from convincing. Again, the present work shows no trace of a 
desire to extend the administration and law of the home state (pre- 
sumably Magadha) to an expanding Empire. No special administra- 
tive measures are recommended when new territories are acquired and 
‘ added to one’s own state, as we should have expected them in the Section 
on labdhaprasamana (Chapter 13.5). As for law, the situation in ancient 
India was entirely different from what it was in the Roman Empire. 
In Rome law was always state-made. The earliest Code of Laws, 
the Twelve Tables, was passed by the Senate and set up in the Forum. 
From time to time edicts were issued by the various Emperors. There 
was besides the common law embodied in a number of treatises by law- 
yers. The result was that by the time of Justinian, who ruled at By- 
zantium over the eastern part of the Roman Empire nearly a thousand 
years after the publication of the Twelve Tables in Rome, it was impos- 
sible to know which part of a statute was in operation and which had 
been superseded by some imperial decree. It was necessary to create 
order in this mass of legal literature. It is noteworthy that a committee 
of ten learned jurists appointed by Justinian took eight years to produce 
the Justinian Code, which they did by abridgment and consolidation, 
cutting out repetitions and contradictions. Such was never the case 
in ancient India. As Breloer himself admits, in India the king or the 
state did not appear as the law-giver.44* One cannot speak of a Code 
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promulgated in any particular state. At no time was there a Magadhan 
Code of Law in existence, which could then be supposed to have been 
made applicable to new regions as they were incorporated in the growing 
Empire. Apart from local or other customary law, law, regarded as 
sacred, was always held to be valid everywhere. In spite of some differ- 
ences among the learned on points of law, there was never confusion 
or chaos. And no body of learned men was necessary to put together 
the ancient law, as this was continuously studied in various schools. 
Old works were, of course, consulted when the present text was com- 
posed. But the help of a number of assistants was not at all necessary 
for the purpose. 


We must, it seems, resist the temptation to look upon the present 
work as written for instructing Candragupta or as intended to describe 
the constitutional and legal setup obtaining in his Empire. It must 
be admitted that the existence of that Empire is completely ignored in 
this work. In fact, no event that can be regarded as contemporaneous 
with the author is directly referred to in it. It does, indeed, appear 
strange to us that an author writing a work on politics should so com- 
pletely keep out all references to contemporary events, particularly 
when he is believed to have taken an active part in shaping the political 
events of his time. A partial explanation of this may be that he wished 
_ to stick to the method of the Sastra which was intended for the use 

of rulers in general, not of any particular ruler. It may also be that he 
had written this text before he took part in active political life. Tra- 
dition says that he was insulted by the Nanda king. It is possible 
that the desire for vengeance led him to a study of this Sastra with a 
view to find out means for destroying the Nandas. Finding that the 
Séstra as it was taught by the earlier teachers was often mistaken or 
extreme in its views, he may have composed a text of his own. And 
possibly it was afterwards that he became associated with Candragupta 
in the joint adventure. Be that as it may, this text cannot be regarded 
as written at the latter’s instance or with the intention of describing 
conditions prevailing in his Empire. 

Despite the legends about Kautilya or Canakya preserved in many 
works, information about him that can be regarded as absolutely re- 
liable is meagre. All sources, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain, are, 
however, agreed on one point, that he was responsible for the destruction 
of the Nanda rule in Magadha and the establishment of Candragupta 
Maurya on that throne. It is hardly worthwhile trying to find what 
truth there is in the different accounts of his life and doings that arc 
found, for example, in Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan, the commentary 
on the Mahdvarnsa, the Kathdsaritsagaraandsoon. The Mudraraksasa, 
however, shows him in a character that appears to be based on fact. 
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That play further represents him as anxious to secure the services of a 
competent minister for Candragupta and, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, to retire from further active politics. This desire to retire from 
active politics is not in keeping with the commonly held view, supported 
by some accounts of his. life, that he continued as the minister or Chan- 
cellor of Candragupta. But the Mudrardksasa version emphasising 
his desire to withdraw from active participation in public life after he 
had achieved his object of avenging the insult by the Nanda king ap- 
pears to be more reliable. A man of the temperament which he clearly 
possessed could not have continued as minister of an Emperor for long 
unless that Emperor happened to be a mere figurehead. And there is 
no reason to believe that Candragupta Maurya was a mere figurehead. 
Greek accounts make him out to be a powerful monarch, leading his 
forces right up to the Indus and beyond and entering into a treaty with 
Seleucus, and administering the Empire with a heavy, even a tyrannous, 
hand ; there is no hint there of any master mind behind his actions. 
The view that Kautilya continued as a minister even under Candra- 
gupta’s son, Bindusara,** appears, in any case, to be hardly plausible. 


There has been a difference of opinion about the correct form of the 
name of the author, some preferring the form Kautalya (with ta), 
others sticking to Kautilya (with ti). T. Ganapati Sastri preferred the 
form Kautalya in his edition of the text and has argued in favour of 
its adoption and the rejection of the other form as incorrect. J. Jolly 
examined the question at some length and expressed the opinion that 
the form with ti was changed to the colourless Kautalya, because of the 
former’s association with crookedness.4*4 P. V. Kane has also ex- 
pressed a similar opinion.145 There are many scholars, however, who 
prefer the form with ta. 


The form Kautalya is no doubt found in the Edappalli ms. (M, 
in the new edition) and the Devanagari fragment from the Patan Bhan- 
dar (D in the new edition). It should be noted, however, that in both 
these manuscripts an original ti seems to be changed to ta in a few 
places by rubbing off the sign for’. The Tanjore manuscript, on which 
the Mysore edition was based (G, in the new edition) has the form 
with ti throughout. Among the commentators, the old Malayalam 
commentary (Cb) has ta, so also the fragmentary Jayamangald on Book 
1 and the Canakyatikad on Book 2 and on 3.1 (Cj). Similarly, the com- 
mentary of Yogghama on 2.1-8, which was discovered along with the 
Devanagari fragment at Patan (Cnn) has the form Kautalva. But 


143 ‘larunath’s History of Buddhism referred to by K. P. Jayaswal, JBORS, II 
(191€), pp. 80-81. | 
144 ZII, V (1927), pp. 216-221. 
145 ABORI, VII (1926), p. 89. 
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the Pratipadapanicikd of Bhattasvamin (Cp) as printed in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Volumes XI and XII) 
shows the form Kautilya. And A. P. Banerji-Sastri, the joint editor 
of the commentary, expressly says in a review of Ganapati Sastri’s 
edition of the text that it is not correct to say that this commentary 
has the form with ta ; the Madras Government Library manuscript of 
the commentary, on the basis of which it was printed, has the form 
Kautilya.34® Similarly, the Nayacandrika of Madhavayajvan (Cn) as 
edited by Udayavira Sastriin Volume II of the Punjab edition of the text 
shows the form Kautilya (pp.70,72,91 and the colophons of the fikd 
in the Volume), though Udayavira Sastri himself had opted for 
Kautalya. It is, therefore, far from true that the evidence of the 
manuscripts and the commentators is all in favour of the form with ta. 


Practically all the earlier works refer to this name with ti. Thus 
the Visnu Purdna has Kautilya twice in IV.24.6-7, the Vayu Purana 
also twice in 87.324-325 and the Matsya Purdna once in 227.22. The 
Nandisiitra manuscripts have mostly the form Kodillayam, implying 
an original Kautilya. The Mudrdrdksasa in 1.7 has Kautilyah kuftila- 
matih etc., which clearly contains a pun on the name establishing its 
connection with kutila. Similarly, Bana in the Kddambari has Kaufilya- 
sdstram, which is described as very wicked and so on. All these 
authorities are earlier than any manuscript or commentary of this work. 


Among the later references to this name, we find some alternation 
between the two forms; but even there the preponderance appears to 
be in favour of the form with ti. The Updadhydyanirapeksanusdrini 
commentary on Kamandaka’s Nitisdra in the edition of R. Mitra 
(Calcutta, 1884) has the forrn with ta in five places, but that with ti 
in twelve places. The commentary Jayamazgald on the. Nitisara, 
which is edited by Ganapati Sastri himself, shows throughout only the 
form with ti, as a reference to pp. 4, 5, 65, 157, 207, 226 and 236 of that 
edition in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series will show. The Nandrthar- 
navasamksepa of Kesava has Kutala as the name of a gotrakrtrsi. But 
the Abhidhanacintamani of Hemacandra has Kautilya as the.name of 
the individual in the Bhavnagar edition of Hargovinddas and Behc- 
chardas, as well as in the Surat edition printed in the Nirnayasagar 
Press, though it shows the form Kautalya in the edition of Bohtlingk 
pnd Jacobi. There is no doubt that a number of manuscripts of this 
koga of Hemacandra and his vriti on it show the form with ti. ‘“ Ksira- 
svamin on Amara has the form with ti according to Aufrecht. Malli- 
natha has Kautilya, so Nilakantha on the Mahabharata, and Caritra- 
vardhana on the Raghuvamsa. The Vayayanti koga as well as the 


146 A. P. Baunerji-Sastri, JBORS, XI (1925), p. 93. - 
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Namamald of Bhoja show the form with ti.”147_ The preponderance of 
the evidence in favour of that form can hardly be questioned. 


H. Berger refers to V. Trenckner’s view that in the Middle Indian 
dialects (e.g. Pali) the penultimate 7 or 7 of a word with more than 
two syllables is changed to a when a derivative requiring vrddhi in 
the first syllable is formed from it, as in purohita—porohacca, kulina— 
kolatiia, Kundina—Kondajiiia etc., and argues that Kautalya is a 
similar Middle Indian formation from kutila, and that it was later 
changed to Kautilya, a result of secondary Sanskritizing. He admits 
that the only word from which this name can be derived is kutila and 
that the so-called rsi Kutala is an artificial reconstruction, resorted 
to for explaining the form Kautalya,1* 


Trenckner’s view regarding these formations may be plausible, 
though W. Geiger, it seems, would regard these as simply cases of vowel- 
_assimilation. However, whatever happened in Middle Indian dialects 
has little relevance in the present case. There is nothing to show that 
the name of our author was originally current only in a Middle Indian 
dialect and not in Sanskrit. He does not appear to be connected with 
Middle Indian literature in any way, and his name would normally 
be expected to show the Sanskrit form, not Pali. And if, as Berger 
admits, the name can be derived only from kutila (and not kutala), 
the Sanskrit derivative from it must be assumed to be Kautilya and 
not Kautalya. The rule about the Pali derivatives would not apply to 
Sanskrit derivatives. It may be mentioned that Buddhist works refer 
to the Sanskrit form Kaundinya (and not Kaundanya) corresponding 
to the Pali Kondafifia. It is impossible to say that Kaundanya 
(derived from Kundina) is earlier than Kaundinya, because the Pali 
form Kondafiia shows a,’ not 7. 


D. B. Diskalkar refers to the fact that in an inscription at Ganesar 
near Dholka in Gujarat dated V. §. 1291, i.e., 1284 A.D., Vastupala, 
the famous Jain minister of the Vaghelé King Viradhavala, describes 
himself as the equal of Kautalya in statesmanship and that there 
the name shows the form with ta.!4°_ However, a much earlier inscrip- 
tion shows the other form. The Third Nidhanpur Plate of Bhaskara- 
varman of Kamaripa has in line 5 of the First Side, the word Kau- 
tilyo, followed by names of seven Brahmins belonging to this gotra. 
There can be no doubt about the word showing ti here.45° Bhaskara- 


147 Jolly, ZIT, V, pp. 218-219. 

148 H. Berger, ‘ Kautalya ist alter als Kaufilya’ in Miinchener Studien zur 
Sprachwissenschaft, Heft 6 (Miinchen, 1955), pp. 27-28. 

149 JHQ, I (1925), p. 786. 
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varman flourished in the first half of the seventh century A.D. being a 
contemporary of and referred to by the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang.'*! 


The name is clearly a gotra name as is shown by the Nidhanpur Plate 
as well as by the Kdmasiitra and the Kdvyamimamsd, in which, in 
obvious imitation of our work, the authors refer to themselves by their 
gotra names, Vatsyayana and Ydayavariya respectively. Now, the 
Gotrapravaramainjari of Purusottama-Pandita mentions this goira name 
with ti. It mentions the gotra Kautilya as one of the twenty-two Yaskas 
among the Bhrgus according to Baudhayana, also among the Bhrgus 
but not as a sub-division of Yaskas according to Katyayana and 
Laugaksi. It mentions Kautili among the Bhrgus according to the 
Matsya Purana. It also mentions Kautilyah among the Gautamas 
according. to’ Katyaéyana and Laugaksi.!5* There can be no doubt 
- that the author of the Gotrapravaramaiijari knew only the form Kautilya. 
“Moreover, a family with the surname Kulkarni among the Sukla 
Yajurvediya Mandhyandina Brahmanas in Maharastra still bears the 
gotra name Kautilya (with ti).453 And gotra-names in the families may 
be supposed to be transmitted from generation to generation without 
any change of form or corruption. It can hardly be supposed that the 
family changed an original Kautalya to Kautilya. On the contrary, 
the temptation to change the latter would have been great. 


Kutala is supposed to be derived from kufa ‘a jar’ plus la from 
the root l@ ‘to take’ (kufam ghatam dhanyaptirnati lanti grhnanti iti 
Kutalah), so that the word is understood to mean ‘one who has a large 
store of grains (kuwmbhidhdnya).’ This etymology is hardly satisfactory, 
as the root /d@ is not attested early. One could get the same meaning 
from kufila, with a better etymology, by understanding kufa plus the 
suffix tla (tlac) which has the sense of the possessive. In that case, 
one can suppose that Kutila as a gotra name really meant one haviry a 
kuta, with no connection with kutila which has the sense of ‘ curved, 
crooked.’ It seems that the confusion between Kutila as a gotra 
name and the adjective kufila meaning crooked, which is indicated 
by the pun in the Mudrdrdksasa passage, led to a desire to distinguish 
the gotra name from the adjective kutila, Kutala being thought of 
for the former. This seems to have happened fairly early, before the 
twelfth century A.D., to which the Devanagari fragmentary manuscript 
is assigned. But even when the new. form Kautalya was substituted 


131 Lbid., p. 116. 
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and adopted by certain authorities, the original form Kautilya has 
continued to be in use all through. 


Canakya, the other name, appears to be a patronymic. Hema- 
candra definitely explains it as meaning ‘ the son of the sage Canaka,’ 
though in the Parisistaparvan he gives the father’s name as Canin. 
The statement in the Jayamangala commentary on the Nitisdra, 1.6, 
that Canakya is derived from the name of his native land (janmabhimi- 
nibandhana) is doubtful. H. Jacobi has questioned the identity of 
Kautilya and Canakya.1§ He argues that Kautilya alone is known to 
the Puranas, while Canakya alone is found in Prakrit works, in the 
Brhatkatha and in the Jain legends, and that this latter name is not 
found even in Kamandaka. He has, therefore, suggested that Canakya 
was probably a Prakrit poet on Niti. Canakya and Kautilya are, 
however, so unequivocally identified in the tradition of the Mudrarak- 
sasa that their identity must have been taken for granted long before 
the play was written. Again, Dandin refers to passages from the present 
text as from the work of Canakya. Besides, the Tanirakhydyika has 
among its opening verses a salutation to the ‘ great Canakya’ along 
with other ‘ makers of the science of kingship ’.155 There is no doubt 
that this refers to the author of the present work, from which the 
Tantrakhyayika frequently quotes. The name Visnugupta appears to 
be the personal name of the author, sdrmskdariki samjna as the Jayaman- 
gala on the Nitisdra says. It has been shown above that Visnugupta 
cannot be regarded as the name of a later redactor, falsely identified | 
with Kautilya. 


Jolly, arguing that this is the work of a Pandit, not of a practical 
statesman, suggested that this Pandit was a Southerner, implying that 
he could not have been connected with Candragupta’s Empire in the 
North. He argued that (1) the geographical horizon of the author, 
on the whole, points to the southern rather than to a northern home ; 
for, in the discussion on trade-routes, the southern route is declared 
to be preferable to the northern in 7.12.23-24, and gems from South 
India and Ceylon occupy a prominent placein Chapter 2.11. (2) Besides, 
the only known manuscripts of the Arthasdstra exist in the South.'* 
To these arguments of Jolly, Meyer added the following: (3) Only 
Baudhayana and Kautilya have a pana of 16 mdsas, while in other 
texts it is equivalent to 20 mdsas ; Baudhayana was a Southerner, so 


154 IHQ, III (1927), pp. 675-676.: - 
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probably was Kautilya. What is more, Baudhayana and Kautilya 
agree in many places, often word for word. (4) The pana in the 
Arthasastra is a silver coin, not copper; according to the Narada 
Parigista this is the case in the South. (5) Dandin; also a Southerner, 
knows the’ Arthasdstra more intimately than any other Sanskrit 
author.15? . 


None of these arguments is at all satisfactory. Th¢ present work 
appears to be mainly based on earlier sources, and hence any indications 
in it concerning the home of the author must be used with great caution. 
Moreover, the arguments themselves cannqt bear close examination. 
(1) The preference for the southern trade-route is no doubt expressed 
in Kautilya’s own words. But that probably only indicates that the 
southern trade had in his days assumed greater importance than the 
northern one. Besides, we have to bear in mind the fact that the 
text in that place mentions routes to the south, to the north, to the 
west and to the east. Such a reference is only possible from the point 
of view of some one who belongs to the central part of India and not 
to the south or the north. Gems from the south are no doubt promi- 
nently mentioned in Chapter 2.11, but that is evidently because they 
Mainly came from the south. Equal prominence is given in that Chap- 
ter to furs, woollens, silks, cotton textiles etc., which came mainly from 
the north or north-west. These lists hardly have any bearing on the 
home of the author. (2) The argument from the places of discovery of 
the manuscripts is now shown to be without significance by the discov- 
ery of the Devanagari fragment from the Patan Bhandar in Gujarat. 
(3) It is not true that all authorities except Baudhayana and Kautilya 
know a-pana of 20 mdsas. Manu, whom no one regards as a Southerner, 
states in 8.134-1386 that a kdrsdpana (which may be presumed to be 
equal in weight to the pana) is one suvarna in weight, i.e., 16 mdsas, 
not 20. The close similarity between Baudhayana and Kautilya found 
in a few places seems to be due to a common source used by both ; 
it has little to do with the home of either author. (4) The Ndrada 
Parisista, it is admitted, is of very doubtful authenticity. There is 
no doubt that it is a very late production. Its statements, even if 
true for its day, can hardly be accepted as valid for conditions prevailing 
many centuries earlier. (5) Dandin’s close acquaintance with the 
Arthasasira can prove nothing about the home of the latter’s author. 
One need not belong to the same region in order to be familiar with the 
work of another author. Visakhadatta, who shows an almost equal 
acquaintance with Kautilya’s work, does not appear to have been a 
Southerner at all. 
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It is, therefore, far from certain that the author.of this work was a 
Southerner. In fact, if this line of reasoning were to be pursued in 
other matters, it would be very easy to show that he-was a Northerner. 
For instance, according to 2.20.87-88 in this text, the longest day of 
the year has a duration of 18 muhirtas. This length of the day, at 
the summer solstice, which comes to 14 hours 24 minutes, is possible 
only in the North of India. But the same length is found in the 
Vedanga Jyotisa and in the Jain work Suryaprajfapti.s® Any con- 
clusion concerning the home of the author from this indication would 
be suspect, since the author most probably has taken over this informa- 
tion from earlier sources. Similarly, in 2.20.41, we are told that the 
sun casts no shadow at midday in the month of Asadha. This means 
that the sun is vertically overhead at noon at the time of the summer 
solstice. This is possible only at a place with a latitude of about 234 
degrees North, that is, a place to the north of the Vindhyas. However, 
this indication, too, may be of little value if the information is derived 
by the author from earlier sources. And Jacobi has shown that the 
Suryaprajnaptt and other works contain the same information about 
the disappearance of the shadow at midday in Asadha.15® Again, 
the text in 2.24.5 mentions certain regions in connection with the 
amount of rainfall. These are ASmaka, Avanti, Aparanta and the 
Haimanya, most of them belonging to the north or west. Here, too, 
the author may simply be reproducing traditional knowledge on the 
subject, so that no conclusion can be drawn about his home from such 
an indication. Similarly, in connection with defamation, he refers to 
Prajjina and Gandhara (3.18.8), regions that are definitely not in the 
south. In 11.1.4-5, a number of sathghas are enumerated by the 
author, Kamboja, Surastra, Licchivi, Vrji and so on; all of them are 
situated in the north, north-west or west and none in the south. In 
this case, it is possible to argue that the author must be supposed to 
refer to samghas that existed in his day ; else it would have detracted 
from the value of the work even in the eyes of his disciples. The 
overall impression created by the study of the text is that it has princi- 
pally conditions in Northern India in view, whatever may have been 
the place of birth of the author. According to Buddhist sources, e.g., 
the tikd on the Mahdvamsa, Canakya, that is Kautilya, was an inha- 
bitant of Taksasila.1®°. That appears to be not unlikely. 


158 Cf. H. Jacobi, ZDMG, 74 (1920), p. 252. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
THE STATE IN KAUTILYA 


Tue Arthasdstra is not a theoretical treatise on political science. It 
does not directly concern itself with the question of the origin of the 

. state, its nature or its functions. It does not inquire how some men 
come to rule over others and how or why the majority of men are con- 
tent to be governed by a few. Nor does it refer to the various forms 
that the state organisation is found to take and discuss their relative 
advantages and disadvantages. What it says on such questions is 
only incidental. Its primary concern is with matters of practical ad- 

‘ministration. One cannot, therefore, deny the justice of Keith’s re- 
marks: ‘‘ India offers nothing that can be regarded as a serious theory 
of politics in the wider sense of that term. But there was intensive 
study of the practical aspect of government and of relations between 
states.’”} . 


-However, it is possible to trace some sort of a theoretical basis for 
the teaching of the Sastra. Monarchy is indeed assumed to be the 
normal form of government. The entire teaching of the Sastra is ad- 
dressed to the king, the single ruler of a state. Concerning the origin 
of monarchy, the text incidentally refers to circumstances in which it 
may be supposed to have originated. In 1.13.5-7 we read: “‘When 
people were oppressed by the law of the fishes (mdtsyanydya, according 
to which the bigger fish swallow the smaller ones), they made Manu, 
the son of Vivasvat, the king. They fixed one-sixth part of the grains 
and one-tenth of their goods and money as his share. Kings who re- 
ceive this share are able. to ensure the well-being of their subjects.” 
Here we have something like an original contract for the establishment 
of monarchy. The original state of nature is imagined to be one of 
total anarchy, where might alone was right. People agreed to pay 
taxes and to be ruled by one person in order that they may be able 
to enjoy security and well-being (yoga-ksema). This is no theory of a 
social contract such as is worked out in the works of Hobbes or Rousseau. 
It is also to be noted that the words referred to are put in the mouth 
of a secret agent, who moves about in places where people gather 
together in order to find out if they are loyal to the ruling monarch or 

‘not. The purpose underlying those words is to dissuade people from 
entertaining feelings of disaffection towards the ruler. They are not 
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the words of the author himself in which he may be understood to be 
propounding any theory of his own concerning the origin of kingship. 


The first king ever, according to this passage, was Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat. This is evidently a reference to the supposed founder of the 
solar dynasty of kings, for Vivasvat is the Sun. The first ruler is thus 
thought of as descended from a god. A little further on in the same 
passage, the secret agent is made to add: “* Kings occupy the position 
of Indra and Yama on earth ; their favours and displeasures are manifest 
to all. Divine punishment also falls on those who treat kings with 
disrespect (1.18.10-11).”” We have here a suggestion that the king’s 
role on earth is similar to that of the gods. He is able to grant favours 
like Indra and to inflict punishment like Yama. And disrespect to 
the king is said to bring on divine punishment. Yet this is no fully 
developed theory of the divine origin of kings. That idea is more fully 
developed in the Manusmrti where in 7.3-8 it is asserted that the king 
was created out of the essences (mdtrabhyah) of eight divinities, Indra, 
Anila, Yama, Arka and others. As such he is said to be endowed with 
the various powers of these divinities and is in fact declared to be “ a 
great divinity in human form (mahati devata hyesd nararipena tisthatt).” 
We have no such categorical declaration in the present text, though 
the idea is probably as old as the Brahmana period.? It should also 
be remembered that the words are again those of a secret agent used 
by him to impress on the people the necessity of being loyal to the 
ruling monarch. They do not necessarily reflect the author’s own 
opinions on the question. In any case, as Ghoshal says, “ None of 
the Hindu theories approaches the character of a system. ... While 
embodying rational speculation they are placed in a mythological 
setting.’’$ 


However, though one cannot find in the text any true theory of 
the source of the authority wielded by the ruler over the ruled, there 
are in it frequent references to his obligations towards them, obliga- 
tions which flow from that authority. His first and foremost duty is 
said to be the protection of the subjects. When he carries out this 
duty of protecting the subjects, he, it is said, goes to heaven (3.1.41). 
This protection, raksana or pdlana, means primarily the protection of | 
the person and property of the subjects. The whole of Book Four, 
called kantakasodhana, is concerned with such protection of the people 
from anti-social elements like deceitful artisans and traders, thieves, 
dacoits and murderers, as well as their protection from natural cala- 
mities, such as fire, floods etc. 


2 See U. N. Ghoshal, 4 History of Hindu Political Theories, pp. 32-33. 
8 Ibid., p. 274. 
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The duty of the ruler to protect his subjects is, however, often ex- 
pressed not in terms of raksana or palana, but in terms of ensuring their 
yogaksema (1.18.7 and elsewhere). This implies something more than 
mere protection of person and property. As is well-known, yoga 
refers to the successful accomplishment of an object, while ksema 
refers to the peaceful, undisturbed enjoyment of that object. Security, 
that is, protection by the state is essential for both. But ensuring the 
two means something more than merely providing security. In fact, 
yogoksema implies the idea of welfare, well-being, including the idea of 
prosperity, happiness and so on. That is why the text asserts, “ In 
the happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, and in what 
is beneficial to the-Subjects his own benefit etc.” (1.19.34). It is 
not possible to agree with W. Ruben who thinks that these words are 
not to be taken seriously, that the pious sentiments expressed by the 
author are only make-believe and that of inner piety there is very 
little. That by ensuring the subjects’ happiness and welfare the ruler 
ensures his own happiness and welfare is not a mere pious sentiment. 
It is a natural corollary that follows from the thesis that if the subjects 
are not happy and contented they might become disaffected towards 
the ruler, and that might be the end of his rule. We shall presently 
see that in the last analysis the ruler in this Sastra is dependent on the 
suffrage of the ruled. 

In order to do what is beneficial to the subjects, the state is expected 
to engage in various kinds of activity. The ruler is to undertake such 
karmans or activities as sunyanivesana, settlement on virgin land, ~ 
setubandha, building of dams, tanks and other irrigational works, 
vraja, providing pastures for cattle, vanikpatha, opening trade-routes 
and ensuring safety on them, khani, working of mines and so on. In 
Chapter 2.1, these activities are specially prescribed (2.1.1, 19-20). 
Besides, in all discussions on matters of foreign relations, these state 
activities are intended to be always kept in view by the ruler as objec- 
tives to be achieved. In fact, the vijigisu is advised even to enter into 
a treaty with his natural enemy, in order that he may be able to outwit 
him in the matter of these undertakings, such a treaty being called 
karmasamdhi (Chapters 7.11 and 12). These undertakings, it cannot 
be denied, are meant to further the well-being of the subjects. 


That the ruler is to allow the interests of the subjects to prevail 
over those of the state is stated in another context. Itis laid down that 
the sale of commodities, whether indigenous or imported, should be 
-arranged in sucha way that the subjects are benefited thereby (pra- 
janam anugrahena) and that any profit that may be harmful to the 
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subjects should be avoided (2.16.4-6). The rule is repeated in 4.2.27,385. 
Further it is said that when the subjects are struck down by natural 
calamities, the ruler should take care of them like a father (4.3.48). 
This idea that the king should be as a father to his subjects is referred 
to elsewhere also (2.1.18). The ideal set before the ruler is that of 
paternalisti¢ rule. Perhaps this ideal preserves the memory of the 
very ancient times when the head of the tribe or clan was in actual 
fact the paterfamilias of the entire group. The ideal persisted, thbugh 
the structure of social and state organisation had materially changed. 
In fact, the paternalistic ideal continued to be regarded as the ideal 
even in the princely states that had survived till the other day. 


The fact that the state is to concern itself with the welfare of the 
- subjects might lead one to suppose that we have here something like 
the idea of a ‘ welfare state’. This may seem to be supported by the 
reference to ‘those who have necessarily to be maintained’ by the 
state (1.12.1) and to the duty of the state to maintain minors, aged 
persons and those in distress when these have no one to look after 
them (2.1.26). It can also be justly maintained that the Arthasastra 
state is no police state nor a merely tax-gathering state. Never- 
theless, the idea of a welfare state of to-day is evidently bound up 
with industrialism and its attendant evils. Of this there was precious 
little in ancient India. 


There is another aspect of the protection which is laid down as the 
ruler’s duty. Protection also implies the protection of the social 
order founded on the system of varnas and dgramas. The ruler is 
asked to see that every one carries out the duties of the varna or asrama 
to which he belongs as laid down in the Trayidharma or the Vedic way 
of life (1.8.4,16-17). After conquering the earth the viigisu is advised 
to enjoy it by maintaining the social order in conformity with the 
varndsrama system (18.4.62). This kind of social order is regarded as 
sacrosanct, as having behind it the sanction of the Vedas. Any dis- 
turbance of this order is not to be tolerated, as that would lead to 
samkara or a confusion of the varnas and their duties, which might result 
in the destruction of society, and, by implication, of the state itself 
(1.8.14-15). The preservation of the Vedic social order is thus a duty 
laid on the ruler. Consequently, it can be said that the Vedic religion 
is to-be the state religion. That, however, does not mean that a 
theological state is thought of in this astra. No organised theological 
body was there to intervene in affairs of the state to safeguard religious 
interests or to enforce religious sanctions. 


How is, the ruler to ensure the protection of the subjects? That 


is to be done with the help of danda, which is the symbol of the ruler’s 
authority (1.4.16). With the help of danda the ruler is to prevent 
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might from proving right and to enable the weak to hold their own 
against the strong. In the absence of danda the strong would swallow 
up the weak and there would be anarchy everywhere (1.4.18-15). It 
is, of course, obvious that danda represents the coercive power of the 
state. 


The use of danda requires great care. Only a just use of danda 
secures the protection of the people, while at the same time it ensures 
happiness for the ruler in the next world (8.1.42). An unjust or 
improper use of this power by the ruler might lead to serious con- 
sequences, the most serious being a revolt (kopa) of the subjects against 
the ruler (1.4.12). The text very frequently refers to the possibility 
of the subjects being discontented (atusta) or even disaffected (apa- 
carita). It enumerates a very large number. of acts on the part of the 
ruler which are likely to make the subjects disaffected with his ruie 
(7.5.19-26). It is added that if the subjects become disaffected they 

‘may join hands with the ruler’s enemies or may rise in revolt and 
themselves slay him (7.5.27). The threat of prakrtikopa or a revolt 
of the people is expected to serve as a check on the wanton use of his 
coercive power by the ruler. This shows at the same time how the 
ruler’s authority is, in the last analysis, dependent on the content- 
ment of the subjects. These latter may have no voice in the choice 
of the ruler; but it is they who have, in the ultimate analysis, the 
power to allow him to continue or to remove him depending on how 
he behaves. The Sastra has nothing against regicide if the ruler is 
unjustly behaved or fails to protect the subjects. 


A question that has assumed some importance. because of its 
supposed bearing on the problem of the date of this text is that about 
the size of the state which it has in view.® There seems to be little 
reason to doubt that the state for the regulation of which the Sastra 
came into being is one of a moderate size. Its entire teaching on the 
foreign relations of a state is based on the theory of the mandala, which 
presupposes the simultaneous existence of at least a dozen states. 
These may be presumed to have been situated in the cakravartikseira, 
that is, within the borders of India. At most, therefore, the state 
visualised in the Sastra can be supposed to be as large as a modern 
State in present-day India. This is not a small size by any reckoning. 
However, the state conceived in the early theory appears to be smaller 
than this. Of the seven prakrtis, that concerned with the state’s 
territory is called ganapada. Unlike later works like the Manusmrit, 
this text does not use the word rdstra for the purpose, as a reference to 
6.1.1,8, 8.1.5ff. will clearly show. Now a janapada, in its origin, 


5 See pp. 68ff. above. 
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appears to have been the territory on which a particular people or 
tribe was settled, the Pdficdla Janapada, the Kosala Janapada and 
soon. There is the well-known reference to the sixteen mahajanapadas 
in Buddhist literature presumably in existence at the \time of the rise 
of Buddhism. When it is remembered that all these sixteen janapadas 
were situated in the north and north-east of India, it becomes obvious 
- that the average size of a janapada has to be assumed to be much 
smaller than that suggested by the theory of the mandala. 


Moreover, there are many indications in the text that it has in 
view a comparatively small-sized state. In Chapter 1.19 the king is 
asked to look personally into the affairs of his subjects (1.19.26ff.). 
There is no hint there that judges are to be entrusted with this work, 
though elsewhere (in Book Three) the appointment of judges is referred 
to. It appears that the earlier Chapter represents a state of things 
when the king did personally look into the affairs of all his subjects. 
That was possible when the territory over which the ruler had sway 
was comparatively small. Similarly, Chapter 2.1, which refers to 
settlement on virgin land, creates the impression that an entirely new 
janapada could be brought into being by such new settlements 
(abhiitapirvam vad janapadam..... nivesayet, 2.1.1). The Chapter seems 
to indicate that the janapada is to contain 800 gramas, with a sthaniya 
at its centre (2.1.4). This sthdniya in the centre of the janapada is in 
fact the fortified capital of the janapada to which all revenue is brought 
(2.8.8). It is stated elsewhere that the samdharir should divide the 
janapada into four divisions for revenue and administrative purposes 
(2.35.1). This janapada, under the administrative control of the 
samahartr, could not have been very large. It is hardly possible to 
suppose that janapada represents not the entire territory of the state 
but only a unit of administration, as is understood by Kosambi.® 
If that suggestion were accepted we would have to assume that there 
are to be as many samdharirs as there are such administrative units. 
The text, however, throughout presupposes only one samdahartr. 
Besides, in the theory of the seven prakrtis, janapada could never 
have meant a unit of administration. 


Nevertheless, a much larger state is indicated by the scale of 
salaries laid down for the various state servants in Chapter 5.3. We 
find there salaries as high as 48,000 panas per annum for a large cate- 
gory of dignitaries. When we remember that the pana in this text 
is a silver coin, the total salaries recommended for the various grades 
of servants would appear to be possible only in a state with large 
resources at its command and hence one that is fairly large in size.” 


6 ‘Ancient Kosala and Magadha’, JBBRAS, 27 (1951), p. 205. 
7 See B. K. Sarkar, THQ, I (1925), p. 751. 
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It seems that when the Sastra was first formulated it was primarily 
concerned with a state of a comparatively small size; but in view of 
its recommendation to expand the territory by conquest, it came, in 
course of time, to provide for a much larger-sized state. The text 
has taken note of such developments. But on the whole it has pre- 
served the basic form of the teaching of the Sastra, which was originally 
concerned with a small-sized state. 


As regards the forms of government, monarchy, that is, the rule 
of a single individual is tacitly assumed to be the normal form. The 
position of the monarch seems to have changed from what it was in 
the Vedic age. There is no reference to the election of the king, to the 
rainins or the king-makers, to the sabhd and the samiti, of which we 
read in the Vedic literature. The ArthaSaéstra theory may be assumed 
to have originated in an age when monarchs had assumed more or less 
absolute control over the state machinery. That was the age just 
before or about the time of the rise of Buddhism, the literature of 
which reveals the existence at that time of monarchies more or less of 
the same type which the Sastra has in view. One need not suppose . 
that it was the Sastra that brought such absolute monarchies into 
being. More likely, it merely took note of facts as it found them and 
framed its rules accordingly. 


Deviations from the normal form of monarchy are considered in 
Chapter 8.2, a deviation being regarded as a vyasana or calamity that 
has affected rulership. The first vyasana to be considered is dvairdjya, 
therule of two. This does not involve partition of the kingdom between 
two rulers, as is the case with the dvairdjya ordered to be established 
in Vidarbha by Agnimitra according to the Mdlavikagnimitra of 
Kalidasa in Act VY. That would be only a duplication of the normal 
monarchy; it would not involve deviation from the normal. As under- 
‘ stood in this text, dvairdjya is joint rule over the whole kingdom by 
two rulers such as a father and son or two brothers (pitdputrayor 
bhratror vd, 8.2.7). The good and bad points of this sort of rule are 
discussed in a comparison of this form with another fori, vatrdjya. 
The discussion shows that the earlier teachers saw a greater danger in 
dvairdjya, as it was likely to create two parties in the kingdom leading 
to mutual rivalry and ultimate ruin of the kingdom. Kautilya himself 
prefers dvairajya to vairdjya. He argues that it is possible for the 
two rulers to hold the likely two parties in check and to avoid all rivalry. 


The vatradjya, with which doairdjya is compared, is really not a 

. different form of government. It means only rule by a foreign ruler, 
who has seized the kingdom by force and ousted the legitimate ruler. 
The earlier teachers had preferred vairdjya on the ground that the 
foreign ruler is likely not to disturb the state of things which he finds 
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in the kingdom and might allow things to go on as before since that 
would help him to win over the subjects to his rule. Kautilya himself 
disapproves of vairdjya. He argues that the foreign ruler, having no 
interest in the welfare of the conquered state, is likely to deplete it of 
its men and resources, or to sell it for money to a third party, or if 
altogether disgusted with the people there, just leave them to their 
fate and go away. 


K. P. Jayaswal has attempted to show:that vairdjya is a kind of 
‘kingless constitution’, by which he apparently means something 
corresponding to anarchy.* His view, however, does not appear to 
be correct as it is based on an inaccurate rendering of the passage in 
question.® His translation of it reads, “‘ Nobody feels in a vairajya 
government the feeling of ‘mine’ (with regard to the state), the aim 
of political organism is rejected, any one can sell away (the country), 
no one feels responsible, or one, becoming indifferent, leaves the state.” 
In the sentence in question, the subject for kargayati, apavahayati and 
panyam karoti, cannot be ‘any one’, i.e., any citizen. Only a ruler 
can engage in the activities of reducing (kargana), carrying away 
(apavahana) or selling (panyam kr) a country or its populace. As 
9.4.8 and other passages in the text show, these are the things which a 
king generally intends to do to his enemy’s country or people. It is 
also not possible to agree that vairdjya means ‘aristocracy’ ruling 
under authority from the janapada or the entire body of people, as H. 
K. Deb thinks.!° The text contains nothing that can justify this view. 


The foreign ruler implied in vairdjya is, however, not necessarily 
any one from beyond the frontiers of India. The ruler thought of is 
one from a neighbouring state in India itself. It is, therefore, not 
quite right to find in the passage a reference to Alexander’s invasion 
and the occupation of the Punjab by the Greeks as is sometimes done. 
Kautilya’s predecessors, who presumably lived before Alexander’s 
invasion, already knew vairdjya. Moreover, the description in the 
passage is hardly applicable to Greek or other foreign occupation of 
parts of India. 


It must be remembered that dvairdjya is preferred by Kautilya 
only in comparison with vairdjya. Considered by itself or in compari- 
son with the rule of a single monarch, it is certainly characterised 
by drawbacks, to which the earlier teachers had drawn attention. 


8 HP, I, pp. 92-94. 
9 asd (or dud) I Sad: Meher aacaait ARTA: wea 
qateate wa at Hula facet at Iiecasaretesdiia | KA, 8.2.8. 
10 H. K. Deb, IHQ, XIV (1988), pp. 871-3872. 


11 For example, by I. Topa, The Minister as a King-maker (Allahabad, 1941), 
pp. 62-638. 3 
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Kautilya would probably have agreed with them in the matter of these 
drawbacks, if only vairdjya had not been brought in for comparison. 


Similar to dvairdjya appears to be the rule by the kula or kula- 
samgha, which is recommended in order to ensure continuity when 
succession to the throne is in doubt because of the incompetence of the 
ruling monarch’s son. It is stated that a kulasamgha is difficult to 
conquer and can continue to rule forever (1.17.53). This appears to be 
a, sort of condominium, with all adult members of the royal family 
constituting a ruling council. Such a council can perpetuate itself 
for ever, depletion caused by death etc. being made good by new 
members coming in on the attainment of majority. Though the text 
refers to rule by the kulasamgha in appreciative terms, it is recommended 
only as an emergency measure. It is obvious that such a rule is likely 
to lead to difficulties in actual practice. The rivalries of dvairdjya 
may be multiplied. In fact, concerning ‘royal families having the 
characteristics of a samgha (samghadharminam rajakuldnam, 8.3.64)’ it 
is stated elsewhere that they are particularly susceptible to disruption 
and ruin through dissensions caused by gambling. A sarmghadharmin 
rajakula is obviously the same as kulasamgha. 


The samgha type of rule is mentioned in Book Eleven, which is 
called samghavrtta. The purpose of the Book is to show how the 
vijigisu should try to secure the submission of the samghas to his 
suzerainty. We do not find there many details about the constitution 
of a samgha. ‘Two types are, however, distinguished. One is vdrtia- 
sastropajivin, that is, engaged in agriculture, cattle-rearing or trade 
in peace-time, but easily taking to arms in case of need. Such samghas 
may be supposed to be composed essentially of martial clans. The 
other type is called rdjasabdopajivin ‘living by the designation or title 
of king.’ The significance of this expression is not made clear, but it 
seems to mean that all those who formed the council of rulers in the 
samgha bore the title of rajan or king.!* A samgha of either type had 
apparently more than one chief (mukhya) at the head. For, creating 
dissensions among the different mukhyas of a samgha is the principal 
means recommended in the Chapter for securing its submission. 
However, in the concluding Sloka in that Chapter, where advice is 
given on how the samgha should resist the attempts to secure its sub- 
mission, a single samghamukhya is referred to. Such may have been 
the case in some samghas. It is not possible to say from what we have 
in the text how the mukhyas came to occupy the position at the head of 


12 A. L. Basham remarks that the Arthasdsira probably refers ironically to 
the martial arrogance and practical ineptitude of the republics when it states that 
the members of the seven namcd tribes ‘ make a living by their title of raja.’ (The 
Wonder that was India, p. 97). 
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the saigha. It may be that the chiefs were drawn from certain fixed 
families. In any case, it is evident that they formed the ruling council. 
The samgha would thus appear to be a sort of oligarchy. In its origin 
it seems to have been a confederation of clans, each clan retaining its 
chief and all the chiefs together forming the ruling council of the 
samgha. 


It is stated that it is more advantageous to the vijigisw to get a 
samgha on his side than to obtain troops or to secure an ally. The 
reason is that the samgha is more closely knit and hence difficult to 
overpower (11.1.1-2). It is thus thought to be a better fighting unit 
than ordinary troops and more steadfast in alliance than an ordinary 
ally. It may be assumed that the constitution of the samgha was 
able to instil a feeling of solidarity among the confederating units. 
The presence of a number of chiefs on the ruling council also prevented 
any sudden shift of policy, such as is likely to be the case with a’single 
ruler, whose actions may be swayed by his personal whims. Never- 
theless, the fact that there were many chiefs in the samgha was also 
likely to be the principal cause of its undoing. The Chapter itsclf 
shows at length how easy it must have been to create dissensions among 
them. That there were ‘high’ and ‘low’ persons in.a samgha, between 
whom marriage relations and taking meals together were considered 
improper is shown by 11.1.10-11. 


The Arthasdstra mentions some samghas of the two types by name. 
The first type is illustrated in the expression kambojasurdstraksatriya- 
srenyddayah (11.1.4). This is often understood to mean ‘Kamboja, 
Surastra and other Ksatriya clans.’ This, as K. P. Jayaswal has 
pointed out, does violence to the position of addi in the compound. 
He regards Ksatriya and Sreni as names of two other sas‘.ghas of the 
first type. The former hé identifies with the Xathroi mentioned by 
the Greek historians. As to the Srenis, he identifies them with Sinae 
found in the latter part of Agesinae (standing for Agra-Sreni) mention- 
ed by those historians.1% The former of these identifications seems 
plausible; the latter, however, is very doubtful. Perhaps, despite the 
grammatical difficulty we have to fall back on the other explanation. 
In any case, it is clear that this type of samgha prevailed in regions in 
the north-west and west of India. 


As samghas of the second type are mentioned Licchivika, Vrjika, 
Mallaka, Madraka, Kukura, Kuru, Paiicdéla and others (11.1.5). Of 
these Madra and Vrji are known to Paiini as names of samghas. 
Buddhist sources refer to Vrjis, Mallas and Licchivis. The last-named 
preserved their identity up to the Gupta period. The Kukuras were, 


18 HP, I, pp. 61-62. 
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according to Jayaswal, a member of the Andhaka-Vrsni league. 
The present text refers to the Vrsni-samgha in another connection 
(1.6.10). As to the Kurus and Paiicalas, the Mahabharata shows them 
to have been monarchies. Most of the sammghas of the second type 
were established in U. P. and North Bihar; only the Madrakas are 
known to have been settled in the Punjab. 

The sathgha form of rule is quite ancient. L. dela Vallée Poussin 
has argued that many of the samghas known to Panini represent 
Bactrian clans that had penetrated into India before the invasion of 
Alexander.!S Following a suggestion of Przyluski, Tarn has stated 
that the Madras were probably a Saka clan (as indicated by the name, 
Sagala, of their capital) who had come to India shortly before the 
Persian conquest of North-west Jndia.1® Some of the other samghas, 
too, such as the Kambojas and the Licchivis, were probably non-Aryan 
in origin. Most of the samghas mentioned in the text appear to have 
disappeared early. There is no proof of the survival of most of them 
beyond the Maurya age, which would appear to be an indication of 
its early date.’ 

It should be pointed out that though the vijigisw is advised to 
tackle the sashghas with a view to securing their allegiance, the author 
is not against samgha rule as such. In fact, in his characteristic 
manner he gives advice to the samghas on how to withstand and frus- 
trate the tactics which the pijigisu is likely to use in order to overcome 
their resistance. The text recommends that the chiefs should be just 
and benign in their dealings with members of their samghas, so that 
there is no scope for the creation of dissensions among them (11.1.55- 
56). It is, therefore, hardly right to suggest that the Chapter shows 
Kautilya’s anxiety to do away with the samghas for the sake of building 
up an empire or that he set himself to the task of undermining their 
power.'® In the opening sitras of the Chapter it is said that it is better 
to have a samgha on your side than to acquire an army or to secure an 
ally. Unlike these the samgha is invincible. So long as a samgha is 
friendly to the vijigisu, he is advised to make use of it with the ex- 
pedients of saman and dana. It is only if a samgha proves: hostile to 
the vijigisu that he is advised to use bheda or danda to overcome its 


14 Ibid., p. 59. 
15 L’Inde aux Temps des Mauryas etc., (Paris 1930), p. 14. 

16 The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge, 1938), p. 171. 

17 See p. 99 above. 

18 Cf. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1922), p 
253ff.; also The Age of Imperial Unity (Bombay, 1951), p. 334. A similar ae 
is expressed by K. A. Nilakunta Sastri in Age of the Nena and the Mauryas 
areas, 1952), p. 173. 
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hostility.1° This is understandable in view of the ideal of establishing 
his suzerainty over all states that is set before the vijigisu. It shows 
no special desire to uproot the sarnghas. And if the author had enter- 
tained such a desire, he would not have tendered the advice to the 
samghas to guard themselves against the machinations of the viigisu.*° 


Whatever the form of government, the presence of certain elements 
is essential to make a state. This is embodied in the well-known doc- 
trine of prakrtis. Of these seven are enumerated : sudmin, the ruler, 
amdtya, the minister, janapada, the territory with people settled 
on it, durga, the fortified capital, Koga, the treasury, danda, the army 
and mitra, the ally (6.1.1). The last in this list, viz., the ally is 
the ruler of a different similarly organised state and forms no part 
of the other state’s internal organisation. His mention is primarily 
in connection with that state’s foreign relations. There are thus six 
essential elements in a state. This analysis of the elements that make 
up a state’s organisation is obviously made from the practical stand- 
point of administration. There is first the ruler, then the ministers 
who assist him in his rule, the populated territory over which he rules, 
the fortified capital from which he rules and the treasury and army that 
ensure the stability and security of his rule. It is to be noted that in 
this analysis the citizens of the state are not directly referred to. Their 
existence is to be understood by implication in the reference to the 
janapada. For, it is stated elsewhere.in Kautilya’s own words that 
there can be no janapada without people living in it (13.4.5). This 
doctrine of the prakrtis, therefore, throws no light on the nature of 
the relation that may be assumed to exist between the state and its 
citizens. 

The prakriis are enumerated in accordance with their relative 
importance. This is made clear in the course of a long discussion on 
the relative seriousness of the vyasanas befalling them (Chapter 8.1). 
It is no doubt added at the end that if a vyasana of any prakrii brings 
about the ruin of all the other prakrtis, that vyasana must be regarded 
as most serious whatever the place of that prakrii in the order of 
enumeration (8.1.68). That does not, however, affect the general 
proposition that each earlier prakrti in the list is more important than 
each later one. And, of course, there can be no doubt that the ruler 
is the most important of all the prakrtis. It is significant that the 
word used for the ruler in this context is sv@min, which primarily means 
the owner or the master. It is also stated that the ruler, referred to 


19 Hae VSS: | AAT fe Petcare qea: TIT | ATA 
TY YSitt AHA, Fay AaeVSTATY | KA, 1.1.1.8. 


20 THRATAAAACM Tac eAaaaAAT AT TAT: | KA, 1.1.55. 
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as the king, and his rulership, referred to as rdjya, sum up all the 
prakrtts (8.2.1). Though the expression raj@ rdjyam in this sutra’ 
does not convey the same idea as the French L’etat, c’est moi, it does 
bring out the importance of the king in the state set-up. 


The special position of the king in a state set-up might lead one to 
think that the state as such has hardly any existence independent 
of the king. U.N. Ghoshal, for example, has argued that the state 
was largely identified with the king. Though this is true in a sense, 
one of the reasons given for holding this view, namely, the relatively 
large number of items (in vyayasarira) comprising what may be called 
the personal expenditure of the king,** will not bear close scrutiny. 
Of the fifteen items of expenditure listed in the vyayasarira in 2.6.11, 
only the first four can be said to refer to the king’s personal expenditure. 
All the other items refer to expenditure on matters connected with 
state activity, such as the appointment of ambassadors, the mainte- 
nance of state stores, the running of state factories, providing for the 
equipment and maintenance of the armed forces and so on. This can 
hardly be regarded as the king’s personal expenditure. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that every item of precious article or 
land, that is delivered to the king or the queen or any of the princes, 
is required to be recorded in the account books (2.7.2). That would 
hardly have been recommended if the treasury were something like 
the king’s personal property. 

However, there is a sense in which the king may be said to be 
identified with the state in the teaching of the Sadstra. State activity 
is mostly represented as something emanating from the king. This is 
true as much of activity like mining, state manufacture, irrigation, 
opening of trade-routes and so on as of maintaining relations with foreign 
states. Often what is received by the state is represented as going to 
the king. Thus we find raja haret (8.9.17, 8.11.40, 3.16.22) or rdja- 
gami nidhih (4.1.52) or dravyam rajadharmyam sydt (8.16.19) when what 
is meant is that the goods or objects become the property of the state 
or escheat toit. It is not meant that they become the king’s personal 
property. The Sastre is addressed to the king, and an abstract con- 
ception like the state is not always distinguished from the personal 
ruler. But though the Sastra is concerned with guarding and furthering 
the rule of the personal ruler, one cannot understand it to mean that it 
recommends a policy of personal aggrandizement at the cost of the 
subjects’ welfare or the general good of the state. 


The Sastra refers to three saktis or powers that poersten in a state. 
ney, are uisdhasakti, the personal energy and drive of the ruler himself, 


21 Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue System (Calcutta, 1929), 
Pp: 154. 
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prabhdvasakti, the power of the army and treasury, and mantrasaktt, 
the power of counsel and diplomacy. These powers are thought of in 
connection with a state’s relations with other states and have no bearing 
on the internal structure of a state’s organisation. That is why Kau- 
tilya in his own words maintains, as against the opinion of the earlier 
teachers, that prabhdvasakti is more important than utsdhasakti and 
that mantragsakti is more important than both. With wise counsel 
and clever diplomacy a king can easily overcome energetic or mighty 
rivals (9.1.2-16). So far as the internal organisation of the state is 
concerned there can be no doubt about the king being the supreme head 
(8.1.28). 


From the discussion in Chapter 8.2 it would appear that according 
to Kautilya himself the ruler to be preferred is one who is a native of 
the territory, who follows the teaching of the Sastra, who is free from 
disease and is strong and of noble birth.** More specifically, a large 
number of qualities expected in an ideal ruler are enumerated in 6.1.2-6. 
These include abhigamikah gundah, qualities that inspire confidence in 
others and make the ruler easily approachable, such as nobility of 
birth, piety, truthfulness and so on, prajiiagunah, qualities of the intel- 
lect, such as ability to understand, to think and so on, and wtsdha- 
gundah, qualities like bravery, quickness of decision, strength of mind 
andsoon. All these together constitute sudmisampad, that is, qualities 
that make an excellent ruler. Besides, personal qualities like eloquence, 
bo'dness, memory etc. are called dimasampad, which apparently are 
not essential for rulership as such. The list of qualities is quite exhaus- 
tive and, as Hillebrandt says, ‘ not free from romantic idealism.’* 


A ruler born with all these qualities must indeed be rare. Training 
(vinaya) of the ruler is, therefore, regarded as quite essential. The most 
important aspect of the training is the study of various branches of 
learning. The study of Anviksiki or the philosophical disciplines, 
Trayi or the Vedic lore, Vartta or the economic sciences and Dandaniti 
or the political science, is insisted on by Kautilya himself against the 
Opinion of the earlier schools who would drop one or more of these 
disciplines from the curriculum of the prince (Chapters 1.2-4). The 
study of Trayi is necessary for understanding the genesis of the varna 
and dgrama system and the need to safeguard it. The study of Vartta 


22 From the fact that in 8.2.22-25 Kautilya prefers a nobly born scion of the 
ruling family to an upstart who has seized the throne, Meyer concludes that these 
are the words of Canakya who has fallen from the rains of favour to the gutter and 
who is now bitter against the low upstart whom he had helped to power. From 
the same statements Jolly draws the conclusion that the author could not have 
been the minister who had helped an upstart to power. This shows how untrust- 
worthy such conclusions about the author can be. Probably the statements have 
nothing to do with any personal experience. 

23 Altindische Politik (Jena, 1923), p. 68. 
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would enable the ruler to understand and regulate the economic life 
of thestate. The study of Dandaniti is necessary for maintaining peace 
and order in the realm so that wealth and prosperity may increase. 
Finally, the study of Anviksiki is necessary as it sharpens the intellect, 
enabling the ruler to distinguish right from wrong and to gain equanimity 
and an equable temper. Kautilya seems to attach the highest impor- 
tance to the study of Anviksiki, represented by the three philosophical 
systems of Simkhya, Yoga and Lokayata. Philosophy, he says, throws 
light on all other branches of learning, giving them their significance, 
and it provides a rational basis for all actions and duties (1.2.12). 
That Anviksiki is not Tarkavidya or the science of reasoning has al- 
ready been indicated.*4 

The menticn of the system of the Lokiéyatas along with and on the 
same footing as the systems of Samkhya and Yoga indicates that this 
purely materialistic and hedonistic system of thought was not treated, 
in the author’s day, with the ridicule and contempt with which it was 
treated in later times. According to the commentators, the system 
was founded by Brhaspati. It is not certain if this Brhaspati is to be 
identified with the supposed founder of the Barhaspatya school of 
Arthasastra. In any case, since Lokayata is placed on par with 
Samkhya and Yoga, it can hardly be understood as used “‘ only in the 
sense of logic, based on premises derived from ordinary experience 
(loka),”” as Kane says.*5 


The requirement that the ruler should be trained in philosophy is, 
of course, not the same thing as Plato’s plea that philosophers should 
be kings. But the recommendation that philosophy should be a part 
of the ruler’s training was no mere pious hope of the Sastra. History 
shows many examples of kings who were deeply learned. Referring 
to some Upanisadic kings, Hillebrandt says, ‘‘ The emphasis on thie 
necessity of philosophical study is no theoretical requirement of the 
text-books. We must free ourselves from the idea that the destiny of 
India lay only in the hands of voluptuous and indolent tyrants and sub- 
stitute for it a picture derived from historical examples that the rulers 
of India stood on a higher rung of contemporary culture.”6 


Acquisition of learning is, however, not enough for the ruler. 
He must be able to exercise control over his senses (indriyajaya), and 
keep such passions as lust, anger, avarice, pride and so on in check 
(1.6). It is also considered essential that he should avoid addiction 
to vices. Seven vydsanas or vices, three arising from a wrathful 
temper and four originating in lust are mentioned and their relative 


24, See pp. 99-100 above. 
25 HD, Ill, p. 47. 
26 Altindische Politik, pp. 62-63. 
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seriousness discussed at length (8.3). It is declared that a vyasana 


prevents him from realising his own highest good (vyasyati enari 
greyasah, 8.1.4). 


This does not mean, however, that the ruler is expected to lead 
the life of an ascetic or a saint. There is an interesting discussion on 
how the ruler should adjust his conduct in respect of the three goals 
of dharma, artha and kama (1.7.3-7). One view is that he should 
enjoy kama or a life of sensual pleasures in such a way that thereby his 
dharma and artha are not affected adversely. According to another 
view, all three should be cared for in an equal measure. Finally, 
Kautilya’s own opinion is stated that the ruler should regard artha 
alone as supreme, since the other two are dependent on it. It is clear 
that while the first two views are applicable to any individual, not the 
ruler alone, the final view takes into account the special position of the 
ruler and his responsibility to ensure material prosperity not only for 
himself, but also for the subjects. 


Many scholars seem to have got the impression that there is a 
difference in outlook between the Rajadharma sections of the Smrtis 
and the Arthasdstra in the matter of the duties laid down for the king. 
It has been asserted, e.g., “Since Rajadharma (in Smrti) is equi- 
valent to the whole duty of the king, its rules are determined by the 
ideal of the highest good of this individual. The dArthasdstra, on the 
other hand, has avowedly for its end the security and prosperity of 
the state. Accordingly, its rules of kingly conduct are determined 
primarily with reference to the interests of the state alone.’’*” There 
seems little justification for such a distinction. The ideal of the highest 
good of the king as an individual is not something unknown to this 
text. It says, for example, “‘ The king, ensuring the observance of his 
own duty by everyone, obtains happiness in this world and in the next.” 
(1.8.16) or ‘‘ The observance of his own duty by the king leads to heaven” 
(3.1.41). On the other hand, the duties of the king as laid down in 
the Smrtis do not in any way differ from what we find in this text. 
The Manusmrit, for example, the foremost among Smrtis that deal with 
Rajadharmas at length, does so in 226 Slokas in Chapter 7. Except 
for 9 out of the 226 Slokas, the Chapter deals only with the king’s duty 
‘ vis-a-vis the state and not in his personal capacity. Thus we have 
mention of the king’s duty to protect (Sloka 2), his divine origin (3-13), 
the creation of danda for his use (14-82), his duty to maintain the 
varnas and dsramas (85), the training of the king (87-43), the need to 
control the senses and avoid vices (44-53), the appointment of ministers 
‘and others (54-68), choice of territory, fort, palace, queen, purohita 


27 U.N. Ghoshal, A History of Hindu Political Theories, p. 81; also the revised 
version A History of Indian Political Ideas ( Bombay, 1959), p. 82. - 
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etc. (69-78), warfare (87-98), obtaining new gains etc. (99-101), the use 
of updyas (102-109), treatment of the subjects (110-112), administra- 
tive matters (118-126), taxes (127-139), secret counsel (146ff.), foreign 
affairs (155-180), expeditions of conquest (181-200), winning over of 
a conquered territory (201-205), foreign affairs again (206-215), and 
the daily routine of the king (216-226). And all this is treated in the 
same manner and with the same outlook as the Arthasdstra. The 
only places where Manu may be said to have the highest good of the 
_ king as an individual in view are Slokas 32-34 : ‘“The fame of the king 
behaving justly spreads, that of one behaving unjustly contracts’ 
etc.; 79: “He should perform sacrifices and give gifts to Brahmins” 
and 82-86 (where gifts to Brahmins are extolled). But even these 
ideas, except perhaps the homily on gifts to Brahmins, are not unknown 
to the Arthdsdstra. It, too, refers to the king finding happiness in this 
world and the next, it also insists on a life of virtue and piety by the 
king (1.3.16, 1.19.17,23 etc.). Itis, therefore, hardly possible to main- 
tain that the Smrtis have a different outlook on this question. 


In the course of the discussion on the relative importance of the 
king and the minister, Kautilya refers to duties which devolve.on the 
king himself. He is the one who appoints or removes ministers, who 
assigns tasks to them, who sees to it that none of the prakrtis suffers 
from a drawback or defect and who honours or punishes according to 
deserts. It is the king who sets the tone to the whole administration. 
As he is, so do the other prakrtis become. For he is the head of the state 
(8.1.18-18). The supremacy of the ruler is brought out in the clearest 
possible terms. 


But no ruler, however competent or powerful, can run the state 
single-handed. Says the text, ‘‘ One wheel (alone) does not turn (and 
keep the cart in motion)”’ (1.7.9). He is to have help-mates in his task. 
The most important of these are, of course, the ministers, constituting 
the second prakrti called amdtya. There is, however, one dignitary, 
the purohita, who apparently is not a part of the actual administrative 
machinery, but who occupies a very important position in the counsels 
of the king. It is said, indeed, that the king should be guided by the 
purohita as a pupil is by his teacher or a son by his father or a servant 
by his master (1.9.10). Itis added that ksatra, i.e. royal power, prospers 
only if supported by the power of the Brahmin (1.9.11). This idea is 
very old. But though the purohita in practice must have wielded 
great influence over the king and, through him, over the administration, 
he does not seem to occupy any position in the administrative set-up. 
It is no doubt required that he should be well-versed in Dandaniti. 
But it is not even certain that he is included in the council of ministers 
with whom the king is to hold secret consultations. So far as can be 
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inade out, his official functions seem restricted to the sphere of religious 
and allied ritual.?8 Only when the king looks into the affairs of learned 
men and ascetics is the presence of the purohita by his side considered 
essential (1.19.31). In any case, the purohita was no representative of 
any organised church, claiming an authority superior to that of the secu- 
lar power. There was in India little scope for a clash between the 
church and the state such as is found in the history of the West. The 
purohita was appointed by the king, and his dismissal (1.10.2) as well 


as punishment by the king (9.3.14) are regarded as quite conceivable 
in the text. 


Constitutionally, the state functionary next in importance to the 
king is the amdtya or the mantrin. There is some confusion in the 
use of these two terms.*® The name of the second prakrii is amatya ; 
this term appears to stand for all high officers, whether councillors or 
executive heads of departments. For, the functions of the amdtya 
are stated to be: manira, consultations, karmdnusthdna, execution cf 
undertakings, dandapranayana, infliction of punishment sunyanivesopa- 
cayau, settlement and development of new territories, dandakaranu- 
graha, recovery of fines and taxes and so on (8.1.8,23). Ina few places 
in the text, however, amdtya seems restricted to the chief minister, who 
is in charge of the entire administration and is in fact in a position to 
be a king-maker, as in Chapter 5.6. Such an amdatya is evidently the 
same as the manirin, who is the most prominent dignitary in the state, 
as in 9,3.12-13 and other places. But in other places, amditya appears 
in a lower category than mantrin. Persons with only partial qualifi- 
cations should, it is said, be appointed as amdtyas, but not as mantrins 
(1.8.29). Similarly, only those who come out successfully of all the 
four secret tests are to be appointed as mantrins, while those who pass 
only a smaller number of tests are to be appointed to offices apparently 
held only by amdtyas, such as dharmastha, pradestr and so on (1.10.18-14). 
In such cases, mantrin stands for councillors with whom the king is to 
hold secret consultations, while amdiya refers to executive officers in 
general. It is possible that the amdtya (from amd, together, by the side 
of) was originally the ruler’s personal companion and was not formally 
connected with state administration, though in importance next only 
to the king. The mantrin seems to have been primarily a counsellor 
(from mantra, counsel), who, because of his training and knowledge, 
could give expert advice on state affairs. In this capacity he seems to 
have early taken over the work of actual administration. When that 


28 Cf. “The political power of the purohita was purely individual and had 
its source wholly and solely in the personal influence which he obtained over the 
king through his function as sacrificer and magician.” (R. Fick, Die Sociale Gliederung 
etc., English translation by S. K. Maitra, Calcutta, 1920, p. 175). 

29 © «6Cf, F.Wilhelm, Politische Polemiken etc., pp. 6-7. 
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happened, the term asdtya seems to have lost its primacy and conic 
to designate officers other than the manirin. The confusion in the use 
of the two terms may be due to the circumstance that the text has pre- 
served the terminology of its sources, probably representing different 
stages in this process of development. 


The most important function of the mantrin is to give advice to the 
ruler, At the end of a fairly long discussion Kautilya asserts that the 
king should appoint three or four counsellors, neither more nor less. 
It is argued that a single mantrin would be difficult to control, two might 
quarrel and ruin the state or conspire against the king. At the same 
time, a larger number would affect the secrecy of counsel, on which 
naturally great stress is laid (1.15.84-40). ‘The three or four mantrins 
form a consultative body and the secret consultation is to be about 
undertakings that may have to be carried out. <A manira is said to 
be paricd?ga, i.e., it discusses an undertaking in its five-fold aspect : 
(1) ways and means of starting an undertaking, (2) resources in men and 
materials necessary for it, (3) place and time of its execution, (4) fore- 
stalling obstacles and (5) its successful accomplishment (1.15.42). 
The temptation to find in the three or four mantrins a cabinet as it 
functions in a limited monarchy in the modern days must be resisted. 
The king is supreme in the matter of arriving at decisions, For, it is 
stated that according to circumstances the king may hold consultations 
with one manirin or with two or even with none at all, taking a de- 
cision all by himself (1.15.41). Moreover, the king is advised to seek 
their opinions singly as well as jointly, trying to fathom the motives 
that may have impelled them to express divergent opinions (1.15.43-44). 
There can thus be no question of a cabinet armed with powers to en- 
force its decision on the king. 


Apart from the three or four mantrins, there is to be a mantriparisad, 
which, according to the earlier schools, is to have twelve, sixteen or 
twenty members, but which, in the opinion of Kautilya, should have 
no fixed number. That, he says, should depend on the size and power 
of the state (1.15.47-50). The functions of the parisad are declared 
to be: (1) starting work on a new undertaking, (2) continuing an 
undertaking already begun, (3) improving a work, and (4) implementa- 
tion of orders issued (1.15.52). This implies that the mantriparisad 
is a council of heads of departments concerned with the execution 
of decisions made by the king. The maniriparisad, it seems, is also 
expected to keep a watch on those who may not be loyal to the king 
(1.15.51). It is added that in urgent matters both the mantrins as 
well as the mantriparisad should be summoned for consultation. In 
connection with this meeting, it is stated that the king should follow 
the course of conduct that is recommended by the majority or that is 
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capable of leading to the achievement of the object (1.15.58-59),30 
From this K. P. Jayaswal has inferred that the king is not given even 
the power of vetoing.*! There is little justification for such a con- 
clusion. It is quite clear from the siitra that if the king thinks that the 
majority view is not likely to help him achieve his object, he is free 
to reject it and follow a course that would help him to achieve it. And 
the mantriparisad is neither a cabinet in a constitutional monarchy 
nor a sovereign parliament. The mantriparisad is also not similar to 
the Privy Council of Great Britain as R. C. Majumdar thinks.®2 Its 
functions, as mentioned in 1.15.52, are entirely different. 


K. P. Jayaswal has tried to show that the Arthasdstra proves the 
existence of what he calls the Paura and the Janapada, i.e., Assemblies 
of the Capital and of the Realm respectively. These, according to 
him, effectively limited the power of the king, and in fact corresponded 
to the parliament of modern times. He thinks that the Arthasastra, 
too, visualises a monarchy of the type that obtains in present day 
Britain.** It must be submitted that the evidence from this text does 
not support such a thesis at all. We no doubt find the words paura 
and jdnapada used in a number of places in the text. But where they 
are joined in a compound, the expression is invariably used in the plural, 
conveying only the idea of ‘ citizens and country people’. If anything 
like the Paura Assembly and the Janapada Assembly had been thought 
of anywhere, the expression would have been used in the dual or at 


most in the collective singular. That is nowhere the case in the entire 
text. 


Far more important, however, is the interpretation put by Jayaswal 
on the passages where the expression occurs. The passages cannot 
yield the meaning that he finds in them. For example, sauvarnikah 
paurajdnapaddnam ripyasuvarnam avesanibhih karayet (2.14.1) means, 
according to him, that the Paura and Janapada Assemblies should get 
their own gold coins minted at the royal mint.s4 The passage, however, 
really means, ‘‘ The royal goldsmith (sauvarnikah) should get silyer and 
gold articles of the citizens and the country people manufactured by 
workmen.” The entire Chapter 2.14 is concerned with the manufacture 
of silver and gold articles in the state workshop. The sauvarnika is in 
charge of this workshop. He is not connected with the minting of 
coins. That is the concern of the laksanddhyaksa. The minting of coins 
by the latter is described in 2.12.24. Agam, ripya is ‘silver’ and does 


80 aA Aelaser aa: Hafatanc Al Aehald | KA, 1.15.59. 
81 HP, II, p. 118; cf. alsoR.C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, 
p. 180. 
$2 Corporate Life etc., pp. 126-127. 
38 HP, HI, pp: 60ff. 
84 Itid., p. 76. 
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not mean ‘a coin’, for which the word is ruipa. The text does not 
mention a gold coin anywhere ; it knows only silver and copper coins. 
Besides, though suvarna means ‘gold’, ripyasuvarna cannot mean 
*a gold coin’ in view of the position of suvarna in the compound; the 
singular of ruipyasuvarnam would also appear strange, if coins were 
really meant. Moreover, what is one to understand by the supposed 
Assemblies getting coins minted for themselves? These, according to 
Jayaswal himself, are legislating or deliberating bodies. Even if they 
had the power of the purse, as he would have us believe, it is difficult 
to see why they should have coins of their own, apart from the state 
coins manufactured by the laksanddhyaksa. 


Jayaswal has similarly misunderstood paurajdnapadan bhikseta 
in 5.2.88, which, according to him, means that the king should submit 
proposals (for increase in revenue) to the Paura and Janapada Assein- 
blies.8° The entire passage from siitras 31 to 34 shows that it is con- 
cerned with demands for contributions by citizens and country people, 
when the treasury needs replenishment. The samdhartr is to open a 
subscription list for some specific work (samaharta kdryam apadiésya 
paurajanapadan bhikseta). Secret agents are to put a high figure of 
contribution against their own names (yogapurusds ca pirvam atima- 
tram dadyuh). Referring to these high figures, the king is to ask for 
corresponding contributions from the citizens and the country people, 
that is, from the rich and prosperous among them (etena pradesena 
raja paurajanapadan bhikseta). If anyone were to contribute less 
than what was expected of him, he is to be run down by secret agents 
(kapatikas cainan alpam prayacchatah kutsayeyuh). There is no question 
here of approaching any assembly for sanction of increase in taxation 
or anything like that. 


An extremely strange interpretation is put by Jayaswal on the 
words bahulibhite tiksnadh paurdn nisdsvdhadrayeyuh mukhyamg cabhi- 
hanyuh in 12.2.26. He translates : ““ When the Pauras held a general 
meeting to give their votes on the subject, the leaders were to be done 
away with at night secretly.”** Now, the passage in question occurs 
in the following context. The weak king, who is facing an attack by 
a stronger king, is advised to create trouble in the latter’s kingdom so 
that he might return home for overcoming that trouble and the im- 
pending attack by him might be averted. One way of creating trouble 
is this: secret agents, who have already won the confidence of the 
sunyapala or regent in the stronger king’s territory, are to spread 
reports among the people ‘ out of freindship for them’ that the regent 
was heard to have told soldiers and officers ‘‘ The king (who is away for 


85 Ibid., p. 88. 
36 Ibid., pp. 88-89 and n. 
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attacking the weak king) is in great danger and may not return alive ; 
seize whatever you can and get rid of your foes.” After this, the text 
continues, ‘‘ When these reports have spread widely (bahulibhite), 
bravoes (in the weak king’s employ) should have the citizens robbed at 
night (tiksndh paurdn nisdsu aGhadrayeyuh) and assassinate the principal 
citizens (mukhydamés cabhihanyuh), saying at the time of the assassina- 
tion, ‘thus are those dealt with who do not obey the regent (evam 
kriyante ye stinyapdlasya na susrisante iti).’”” This last declaration 
is intended to implicate the regent in the murders. There is here 
no meeting of any assembly, no subject for discussion, no voting, 
nothing, in fact, of what Jayaswal reads in the passage. 


Similarly, it is impossible to accept Jayaswal’s interpretation of 
paurajdnapadanadm kadrydni in 1.19.10 as ‘ matters referred to the king 
by Paura and Janapada Assemblies.’*? The expression simply means 
‘the affairs of the citizens and the country people.’ Throughout this 
Chapter, 1.19, the word kdrya refers to matters brought before the 
king by the subjects for redress, as is quite clear from strindm ca karyant 
(sitra 29), kdryam vaidyatapasvinam (31), tapasvinadm tu kdrydni (32), 
kdryarthinam (26) and so on. 

In the expression tirthasabhdasdlapigajanasamavayesu (1.13.2) 
Jayaswal finds (1) the sectional sub-assembly of the Paura in charge of 
the sacred places and public buildings (tirthasabhasalasamavaya), 
(2) the sub-assembly in charge of trades and fnanufactures (pugasama- 
vaya), and (3) the popular assembly (jancsamavaya).** Such an inter- 
pretation is quite unlikely. The passage in question refers to secret 
agents going to gatherings of people (janasamavdya) at a tirtha or sacred 
place, in a sabhd (or a sald) or a piiga, and there carrying on a dispu- 
tation among themselves, one of them running down the king for his 
oppressive taxes and fines and the other defending the king. The 
purpose of the disputation is to find out who among the people are con- 
tented with the ruler and who are not. It is difficult to see what the 
sub-assemblies thought of by Jayaswal have to do with all this. The 
sattrins or secret agents would hardly have occasion for such a dis- 
putation in any sub-assembly of this sort. 


Similarly, the attempt to show that desasamgha, supposed to be 
referred to in desajatikulasamghanam samayasya anapdkarma (3.10.45) 
and in degagrdmajdtisamghamukhyesu (18.5.9) corresponds to the 
so-called Janapada Assembly*® must also be regarded as unsuccessful. 
In both places, samgha is a separate category and not to be construed 
with the preceding words in the compound, as is clearly shown by 


37 Ibid., p. 95. 
38 Ibid., p. 84. 
39 Ibid., pp. 65-67. 
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desasya, jatyah, samghasya and grdmasya used separately in 3.7.40. It 
is also hardly accurate to render samaya in 3.10.45 by ‘a law or a 
resolution agreed upon in an assebmly.’4° In that section, samaya is 
an agreement voluntarily entered into by one person with another, the 
refusal to carry it out constituting the offence cailed samayasya anapa- 
karma. The word also refers to agreements in the sense of customs 
which become binding on a person by the fact of his being a member of 
a 7ati, kula, grdma, dega or samgha. It is these agreements to which 
@ person is not voluntarily a party but which are nonetheless binding 
on him that are referred to in 3.10.45. There is no question of an 
assembly passing any law or resolution. * 


And if the Arthasdstra had really contemplated the creation of any 
such assemblies, it would have referred to them more directly and would 
have also given some indication about their constitution, the method 
of their functioning and so on. A number of questions arise if their 
existence is assumed. How were the two Assemblies formed? Were 
representatives elected to them or did the whole body of citizens in the 
one case and all the people in the country in the other form the two 
Assemblies ? What could have been the basis of representation and 
the mode of election in the former case? In the latter case, where 
and how could the entire body of citizens or all the people in the country- 
side have met? What could the relation between the two Assemblies 
have been like? What happened if the two Assemblies held different 
views or, as Jayaswal would say, passed conflicting resolutions? And 
what could have been the relation between these Assemblies on the one 
liand and the mantrins and the mantriparisad on the other? ‘To such 
questions, which inevitably arise, there is no answer. ‘The idea of a 
sovereign parliament must therefore be regarded as something unknown 
to the Arthasdstra. We have the manirins and the mantriparisad and 
nothing more. : 


D. D. Kosambi has expressed the opinion that Paura and Janapada 
represent the upper class, Paura being ‘ vropertied citizens who had a 
strong following (presumably from tribal splinters).’ These, according 
to him, “enjoyed a special position with respect to the state.’42 The 
Janapada magnate, he thinks, was ‘the head of a patriar¢hal family 
group into which the tribe had split up to form the rdastra territory.’ 
Itis, of course, undeniable that there were propertied citizens and mag- 


40* Idid., p. 106. 

41 For a consideration of Jayaswal’s arguments based on the use of these 
words in other texts, cf. A. S. Altekar, The State and Government in Ancient India 
(Banaras, 1955), pp. 136-146; also N. N. Law, THQ, II (1926), pp. 385-407 
and 688-650. 

42. .4n Introduction to the Study of Inidian History (Bombay, 1956), p. 212. 

43 Ibid., p. 214. 
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nates at the head of patriarchal families. But it is extremely doubtful 

if the words paura and jdnapada as they are used in this text refer to 

such upper classes only. In the nearly a dozen and a half places in 

the text where these words occur they convey only the usual sense of 

‘a city-dweller® and ‘a resident of the countryside’ respectively, 

without any suggestion of their social or financial status. We may refer 

to paurajdnapaddnam kdrydni (1.19.10), paurajdnapadanam daréa- 

yet (4.5.13), Sodhayeyuh paurajdnapadan damaith (4.9.28) and so on by 

way of illustration. In 1.13.1 we have paurajanapadan apasarpayet 
which refers to the employment of spies in order to find out the feelings 

of the citizens and the country people towards the ruler. The Chapter 

first mentions the ksudrakas among them (siitras 1-14) and then turns 

to the pradhdnas. The former are the common people or the masses 

and the latter refer to the principal citizens and country people, including 

in particular the high officers of the state, as is shown by sitra 1.13.15. 

The pradhanas or the mukhyas, as they are also called, are no doubt 

distinguished from the common people; but it is not they alone who 

are meant by paura and janapada. If in connection with the making 
of gold and silver articles (2.14.1) or contributions demanded in times of 
emergency (5.2.31ff.) we have to think primarily of rich persons, that 
is only natural in the circumstances. But no upper class as distin- 
guished from the common people is meant even here. Again, in 
$.1.24-82, where pauras are compared with jdnapadas, it is not the 
upper classes alone who are thought of, but all the residents in the 
capital and the countryside respectively. 


It is still more difficult to see what ‘special position with respect to 
the state’ was enjoyed by the supposed upper class of Paura. What 
privileges might have been enjoyed by individuals may be said to be 
due to their wealth or their position. It cannot be said, on the evi- 
dence of this text, that they enjoyed the privileges because they formed 
a special class, called Paura or Janapada. ‘The ksudrakas were as much 
paura or janapada. as the pradhadnas. And as regards the pradhanas 
or the mukhyas, who may be supposed to belong to the upper privileged 
class, it is not quite certain that they formed a hereditary class. In 
fact there is no evidence in the text of a hereditary nobility, resident 
either in the capital or in the countryside. 


There is thus no reason to doubt that there is no constitutional 
check thought of in this text on the absolute power of the monarch. 
What checks are thought of are indirect. In the first place, his entire 
training, particularly in Dandaniti, is expected to impress on him 
the fact that it is in his own interest to make use of his power with 
judiciousness. The fact that he would be brought up to regard the 
Vedic way of life as sacred and the performance of his own duties in 
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accordance with that scheme of life as a means of achieving spiritual 
ends would also serve to make him behave with moderation. The 
purohita would constantly be reminding him of this duty, and that 
would be a sort of a check, though the purohita has no power to en- 
force his will on the ruler. It is stated in the text that the ruler should 
set up preceptors or ministers as the bounds of proper conduct for him- 
self and that they should restrain him when he is engaged in some- 
thing harmful and should remind him of his duties when he is going 
astray (1.7.8). But even this would be no constitutional check. It 
would be a sort of moral pressure, useful so long as the ruler has feelings 
of regard for these persons. Perhaps the most effective check on the 
ruler’s behaviour is likely to be the fear of losing his throne. Oppressive 
rule is bound to lead to discontent among the subjects who might, if 
unable to bear oppression any more, rise in revolt against him and 
bring about his downfall. 


Monarchy is hereditary and Kautilya specifically expresses himself 
in favour of rulership continuing in the same family. He rejects as 
unrighteous and fraught with danger the course recommended by 
Bharadvaja that the minister should not hesitate to grab the kingdom 
if an opportunity were to present itself (5.6.24-82). His own view is 
that in an emergency caused by the ruling monarch’s sudden illness 
or death the minister must do everything in his power to ensure the 
_continuity of ‘rule in the same dynasty. If there is a prince of the 
’ family properly trained, he should of course be invested with ruling 
powers. In case there is no such prince, the minister is advised to 
invest with authority a princess or a widow of the late ruler if she is 
enceinte at the time. In the case of the princess, however, it is laid 
down that a son should be begotten on her and he should be crowned 
in due course. The princess is evidently not to succeed in her own 
right, just as the widow is to wield authority only till a son is born 
to her and is duly crowned. What is more, after a son is begotten 
on her, the princess is not to be allowed to have another child, and 
in order that she may not entertain unwelcome thoughts a person 
from the family is to be her constant companion. Apparently, the 
princess, if she wants her son to succeed to the throne, has to give up 
thoughts of marriage. The reason probably is the fear that her husband 
may seize the throne and rulership may pass into another family 
(5.6.84-42). 

In normal circumstances, the eldest son, it is said, should succeed 
to the throne (1.17.52). If, however, the monarch has an only son 
and that son is disaffected or dangerous, it is recommended that he 
may be placed in confinement or sent into exile. If found totally 
unfit, he may be passed over and succession fixed on that son’s son 
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or even on an appointed daughter’s son. In the last resort, a son 
may be begotten on the queen by niyoga (1.17.40-42,48-50). Great 
stress is laid on the worthiness of the prince. Only a prince endowed 
with the requisite qualities is to be crowned as the yuvardja and an 
untrained prince is not to be placed on the throne (1.17.43,51). 


ue question of the treatment to be meted out to the prince who 
may prove a source of danger to the monarch himself is discussed at 
some length. Many of the earlier teachers had suggested some queer 
remedies, including murder at birth, for keeping the prince in check. 
Kautilya himself recommends that attention should rather be paid to 
the proper upbringing of the prince right from the time of his birth. 
If he were to show a tendency to be addicted to any vice, efforts should 
be made through trusted servants to cure him of it (1.17.22-39). 


At the same time the text takes into consideration the possibility 
that a prince may be in disfavour with the monarch for no fault of his 
own. The monarch may be partial to another son or may wish to 
supersede his legitimate claim to the throne. In such a case, the 
prince in disfavour (aparuddha) is advised to humour the monarch and 
to try to win his favour as far as it may be possible. If he finds that 
impossible, he may seek shelter with a neighbouring prince and collect 
forces to seize the father’s kingdom. Among ways recommended 
for seizing the throne is one in which the prince is to obtain entry in 
the king’s bed-chamber in some disguise and to assassinate him. 
Parricide in certain circumstances is thus not ruled out in the theory 
of the Arthasdstra, just as on the other hand the monarch also is allowed 
to get rid of a totally unworthy prince in the same manner (1.18). 


Apart from a refractory prince, the monarch may have to face 
dangers from other soyrces. A disgruntled or ambitious minister 
or other officer may conspire to oust the ruler and establish himself | 
on the throne. The problem of conspiracies against the ruler by high 
dignitaries of the state is discussed at great length and measures are 
recommended for putting them down (Chapters 9.8 and 9.5). The 
conspiracy against the ruler may be hatched by the crown-prince or 
the commander-in-chief or the minister or the purohita. And these 
May seek aid from and join forces with other disgruntled officers or 
even enemies. It is characteristic of this text that it tenders advice 
in these Chapters to the likely conspirators as well. It analyses at 
length the motives that are likely to make officers think of joining 
a conspiracy against the ruler, and it explains how one may join a con 
spiracy or refuse to do so after carefully probing the veiled motives 
that may have inspired the other conspirators. This does not mean 
that the text recommends conspiracies against the ruler. It only 
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points out how, when a conspiracy is hatched, those concerned should 
be careful to safeguard their own interests. 


All attempts to oust the ruler, whether by conspiring officers or by 
the subjects rising in rebellion against oppression, imply only the 
substitution of one ruler by another, and at most a change of dynasty. 
The form of government would remain the same even after the attempt 
has succeeded. Sovereignty is not intended to be transferred to a 
council of noblemen in a sort of aristocracy or to representatives of 
the people in a sort of democracy. 


CHAPTER SIX 
SOCIETY AND SOCIAL LIFE 


THE Arthasgdstra is a text on political science and is not primarily 
concerned with society and its organisation. Nevertheless, it cannot 
avoid a reference to the social order and life prevailing in society ; for, 
political life has no existence outside of scciety. The Sastra, no doubt, 
does not lay down rules in social matters as it does in political matters ; 
yet it was bound to take notice of the facts of social life as it found 
them. And though much theory is mixed up in the references to 
social organisation, one may still regard the social life reflected in the 
work as throwing light on the conditions that actually prevailed when 
it was composed. 


As we have seen, the ruler, that is the state, is required to safeguard 
the social order based on the varna and dsrama system.' This order 
is believed to be prescribed in the Vedas and as such thought of as 
divinely ordained and immutable. The state had no hand in its crea- 
tion, nor has it the right to try to modify it. The duty of the state is 
only to preserve this order and not allow it to be disturbed in any way. 
In this respect the standpoint of the Arthasdsira in no way oe 
from that of Dharmasastra. 


The text describes the specific duties of each of the four varnas 
practically in the same words as the Smrtis (1.3.5-8). However, it 
does not prescribe for the Sidra only the duty of the service of the twice- 
born, particularly Brahmins, as Manu, for example, does in 9.334-335. 
His svadharma also includes Vartté and kdrukusilavakarma (1.3.8). 
In Vartta, which is prescribed for the Vaigya also, the Sidra may be 
supposed to be subordinate to him as an agricultural labourer, a herds- 
man or a trader’s servant. The arts and crafts, however, appear to 
be exclusively practised by the Sidra alone. This appears to be more 
in consonance with the actual state of things than the views of a 
Smrti writer like Manu. 


It is also remarkable that the text refers to troops <eoruited from 
all the four varnas. The earlier teachers had expressed themselves 
in favour of a Brahmin army as being the best because of the high — 
spirit possessed by them. Kautilya, rejecting this view, shows his 
preference for a well-trained Ksatriya army or a strong Vaisya and 
Sidra army (9.2.21-24). There seems little doubt that not all fighters 


1 See p. 119 above. 
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belonged to the Ksatriya varna, and that when large forces were required 
recruitment from the Sidra masses was quite common. The Smrtis, 
again, do not visualise any such possibility. 


Still more significant is the fact that the Arthasdstra would look 
upon the Sidra as an Arya community, which is distinguished from 
Mleccha or non-Aryan communities. The text forbids the sale or 
pledging of a minor belonging to any of the four varnas, adding that the 
Mlecchas may sell or pledge their children, but that no Arya shall be 
made a ddsa.* The inclusion of the Sidra araong Aryas is not in con- 
formity with the general standpointofthe Vedic texts. It may be that 
this is an attempt, in the Arthasdstra, to assimilate the masses of settled 
communities in the Aryan fold. This attempt seems ignored by 
the DharmaSastra texts, which, as a rule, are intolerant of everything 
that does not strictly conform to Aryan beliefs and practices. 


The pre-eminent position of the Brahmin in the varna system is, 
of course, self-evident. But the text does not harp on it in season 
and out as do Smrtis like that of Manu, nor does it explicitly declare 
the Brahmin to be above the law or independent of the state and its 
authority. Nevertheless, special privileges are intended for him, 
particularly for a Srotriya, that is, a Brahmin learned in the Vedas. It 
is recommended, for example, that land free from taxes and fines should 
be granted to a Srotriya, just as such lands are to be granted to the 
priests and preceptors of the ruler (2.1.7). It is also laid down that the 
property of a Srotriya, even when he dies without an heir, cannot 
escheat to the state like the property of other citizens (3.5.28). Brahmins 
in general are, it seems, to be exempted from payment at ferries and 
pickets. (8.20.14). In many cases, punishment for offences is made 
dependent on the varna of the offender. In cases of abuse, defamation, 
assault etc., an ascending scale of fines is prescribed in accordance with 
the offender’s varna (Chapters 3.18 and 8.19). However, for the offence 
of selling or pledging a minor, the scale is reversed, the highest fine being 
that for a Brahmin offender (8.18.1). Discrimination on the basis of 
varna is referred to in connection with the oath to be administered to 
witnesses (8.11.384-87), in the matter of inheritance by sons born of 
wives belonging to different varnas (3.6.17-20) and so on. Again, 
the varnas are to occupy different residential areas in the city, the 
Brahmins in the north, the Ksatriyas in the east and so on (2.4.9-15). 
It is also laid down that in social matters seniority shall be fixed 
from the Brahmin downwards. And the Brahmin is declared to be 
free to refuse contributions to common festivals and yet entitled 


2 HAIN Aeatet Ae RTA AA: CAAT STATI GUS: ... 
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to take full part in them (8.10.48-44). There can be no doubt about 
the high status enjoyed by the Brahmin as such, or about the privileges 
and concessions reserved for him. 


As a result of the special position occupied by the Brahmin in 
society, his influence on state activity must have been very great. 
It may be assumed that the advisers of the ruler must have largely 
come from this class. Apart from the purohita, who normally may be 
supposed to exercise a powerful influence on the ruler, most of the 
mantrins if not all were also probably drawn from this class. That 
ambassadors (diitas) were as a rule Brahmins may be inferred from the 
remark which an ambassador threatened with seizure by the enemy is 
expected to make: ‘“* Even the lowest-born among ambassadors must “ 
not be killed, what to speak then of Brahmins?’ Though, in theory, 
the ruler was not bound to follow the advice of the purohita or the 
mantrins, their influence on the administration of the state and on 
state activity must have been very great. 


The influence of the Brahmin class on the general social life was 
of a peculiar sort. He had a monopoly of imparting education, which 
in theory as well as in practice was not available to the great mass of 
Sidras. All learning and knowledge was thus concentrated in his 
hands. He had also a monopoly of priestcraft. The religious life 
of the community was under his control. With the intellectual leader- 
ship of the community and the control of its religious life in its hands, 
the priestly class exercised a powerful influence on social life. It was 
not necessary for it to organise itself into a church as elsewhere, for 
membership of the class was by birth. This position of pre-eminence 
and influence seems to have been assured for this varna from the earliest 
times. It was not challenged seriously at any time because the other 
varnas too had come to regard the varna system as not only natural 
but as divinely ordained. Such a reconciliation to one’s lot, however 
humble it may be, was easy because of unquestioned belief in the theory 
of karma and re-birth.4 As the Arthasdstra says: ““ The observance 
of one’s own dharma leads to heaven and to immortality.”> Such 
a hold on the spirit and the mind of vast communities by a small 
hereditary class is probably unique. 


It cannot be denied that a rational justification of hereditary class 
privileges is not possible and that “ every effort in this direction must 


8... mala FAA Sat: | ANTARaaTfasaemT:, Fey grater: | 
KA, 1.16.14-15. 

4 Cf. ‘‘The doctrine of karma and re-birth and the supposition of an unalter- 
able social order are closely connected with each other. Both dogmas are deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of the Indian people.” —Fick, Die Sociale Gliederung etc., 
English translation, p. 886. 
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result in the dishonesties which have characterised the self-defence of 
privileged classes.”® All that one can say in extenuation is to add, 
with Niebuhr, ‘‘ All societies of the past perpetrated and perpetuated 
social injustice without meeting significant resistance from those who 
were victimised by the social system.’”” 


The theory of the four varnas, though broadly true of ancient 
Indian society, has had to take into account forms of social organisa- 
tion which had little relation to that system. There were numerous 
communities in society whose place in the scheme of four varnas could 
not be easily determined. An attempt is made in the Arthasastra 
and the Smrtis to bring them into some sort of relation with the varna 
system. ‘This is done by inventing the theory of a mixing of varnas. 
According to the Arthasastra (with which the Manusmrti agrees in this 
respect, but not Yajfiavalkya), the son of a Brahmin from a Ksatriya 
woman and that of a Ksatriya from a Vaisya woman belong to their 
father’s varna. A Vaigya’s son from a Sidra woman is, however, 
a Sidra. All other mixings of varnas bring new communities into 
being. A Brahmin begets an Ambastha on a VaiSya woman, a 
Paragava or a Nisada on a Sudra woman. A Ksatriya begets an Ugra 
on a Sidra woman, a Sita on a Brahmin woman. A VaiSsya begets a 
Magadha on a Ksatriya woman, a Vaidehaka on a Brahmin woman. 
And a Sidra begets an Ayogava on a Vaigya woman, a Ksatta on a 
Ksatriya woman and a Candala on a Brahmin woman. A further 
mixing of these communities is said to have brought into being other 
communities, namely, Kukkuta (offspring of an Ugra father and a 
Nisada mother), Pulkasa (Nisada father and Ugra mother), Vaina 
(Ambastha father and Vaidehaka mother), Kusilava (Vaidehaka father 
and Ambastha mother), Svapaka (Ugra father and Ksatta mother) and 
so on (8.7.20-34). 


This theory of the origin of these communities is of extremely 
doubtful validity. There seems little doubt that some of these com- 
munities, for example, the Nisida and the Candala, are aboriginal 
communities. Others, like Ugra.and Ksatta, seem to have been warrior 
clans. Names like Magadha and Vaidehaka contain an obvious 
reference to the region from which the communities came, whereas 
names like Vaina, KuSilava, perhaps also Sita, appear to be derived 
from the profession followed by thecommunity. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to believe that any of these communities really came into 
being as a result of mixed marriages among the four varnas. To believe 
that, we would have to assume that inter-marriages among the four 
varnas, not only in the anuloma, but also in the pratiloma way, were 


6 R. Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York, 1941), pp. 128-129. 
7 Ibid., p. 142. 
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quitecommon. Otherwise, it would be very difficult to explain the large 
number of Candala, Vaidehaka, Sita or other communities that are said 
to be the result of pratiloma unions. But if such inter-marriages are 
assumed to have been very common, that would mean that rules about 
marrying a girl of the same varna, which we find not only in the Smrtis 
but also in the Arthasdstra (1.8.9), were consistently ignored. In other 
words, we would have to believe that varnasamkara or mixing of the 
varnas, of which the theory shows such a pious horror, was in reality 
a fact of social life. Such a conclusion, however, is hardly acceptable. 
Evidence from all sources, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain, showing 
that marriages in the same varna were the rule and outside it only rare 
exceptions, is so overwhelming that marriages, say, between Brahmin 
girls and Sidra boys on such a large scale as to bring into being the 
very numerous and widespread community of Candalas, are quite 
inconceivable. Illicit unions instead of marriages on this scale are, 
of course, still more inconceivable. It, therefore, appears clear that 
this theory of the origin of these communities is merely a fiction, ap- 
parently a legal fiction, invented to bring them into relation with the 
varna system, which alone was regarded as valid in law. 


In connection with these so-called mixed communities we find the 
statement that all of them, with the exception of the Candalas, should 
observe the same dharmas as the Sidra (8.7.37). This in effect gives 
them the status of the Sidra. The exception made in the case of the 
Candala definitely implies the lowest social status for him. But the 
specific dharmas of the Candala are nowhere mentioned. It would seem, 
however, that they are regarded as being outside the pale of society. 
That they are unclean is implied in a passage of doubtful authenticity 
(8.19.10). However, it is stated in one place, by way of an illustration, 
that a well of the Candalas can be used only by the Candalas and by 
no one else (1.14.10). This clearly implies that they are outcasts, 
possibly also untouchables. Elsewhere a heavy fine is prescribed 
for a Candala touching an Arya woman (8.20.16). The offence meant 
seems, however, concerned with sex rather than with untouchability. 
In connection with adultery and other sex offences, the Svapaka is 
referred to as the community outside the pale of Aryan society (4.18.34- 
85). These and probably other outcast communities seem referred 
to by the general name of antdvasdyin ‘ living at the end’, beyond the 
pale of Aryan society. The antdvasdyins are mentioned beside the 
four varnas in connection with the offence of defamation (8.18.7). If 
Brahmins are at one end of the social scale, the antavasdyins are at the- 
other end, and that term would clearly include Candala, Svapaka and 
other outcast communities. In the description of the layout of the city, 
the Candalas are allotted accommodation ‘ at the end of or near the 
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cremation-ground ” along with the pdsandas or heretical monks. The 
sutra, however, does not appear to be authentic, for though such 
residential accommodation is quite conceivable so far as Candalas are 
concerned, it could not have been meant for the pdsanda monks. [For, 
the text elsewhere refers to pdsandas staying in the city (3.16.32-33), in 
fact, to pdsanddvdsa ‘residences of heretical monks’ inside the city 
(abhyantare, 2.36.14). 

Concerning the mixed communities it is laid down that each such 
community should be endogamous and should follow its own traditional 
profession and immemorial customs (3.7.36). It is further prescribed 
that the dharma, that is, the law of inheritance, which may be peculiar 
to any region or community or samgha or village, should be recognised 
and upheld (3.7.40). The word used here for community is jati, which 
obviously implies membership by birth (from the root jan), and which 
clearly corresponds to what is known as caste. And endogamy and 
other features referred to in sutra 3.7.36 are characteristic of caste. 
Elsewhere the text refers to samaya, i.c., customs peculiar to a ati 
(3.10.45). There can be no doubt that caste as such is known to the 
Arthasadsira. In a number of places it refers to experts whose services 
are required in the various technical departments of the state. The 
expression usually used in such a case is tajjdta ‘ one born to that (kind 
of work)’, as in 2.11.1, 2.12.1 and other places. ‘This expression clearly 
implies the existence of different castes, each following a separate, 
fixed profession. We may, therefore, feel justified in looking upon 
Tantuvaya ‘weaver’, Rajaka ‘washerman’, Tunnavaya ‘tailor’, 
Suvarnakara ‘goldsmith’, Carmakara ‘leather-worker’, Karmara 
“smith ’, Kuttaka ‘carpenter’ and others mentioned in the text as 
names of castes which had their origin in the differentiation of 
professions. 


D. A. Suleikin has expressed the view that castes became firmly 
formalized in India only in the period from the fourth to the ninth 
century A.D. Prior to this period, he says, one can only speak of social 
Sstrata.® It is not possible to agree that the essential features of caste 
assumed a final form only so late as this. Apart from the list of 
numerous communities mentioned in the Yajurveda Samhitas in the 
section on Purusamedha, many of which have the appearance of castes, 
there is the passage from the Majjhima Nikaya, sutta 93, to which 
D. D. Kosambi has drawn attention. According to him, in that 
passage, which looks at Greek society through Indian -eyes, the word 
vanna, that is, varna has to be understood in the same sense as caste, 


8 WMVSa IST TAMA ATA: | KA, 2.4.23. 
9 ‘*Osnovnie voprosi periodizatsii istorii dreynei Indii’ in Indtiskit Svornik 
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not in the sense of class.1° Moreover, for the end of the fourth 
century B.C. the evidence of Megasthenes, which in this case cannot 
be lightly brushed aside, shows the existence of castes at that time. 
Breloer has drawn attention to the statements of Megasthenes that in 
India a man must not marry from another gens and that he is not 
allowed to change his profession or calling. These, as Breloer has 
tightly pointed out, are features that are characteristic of caste.*4 
And in this case one cannot think of a possible transfer of ideas from 
some other country like Egypt or Persia to India; for these features 
did not quite manifest themselves in this form elsewhere. 


Apart from these settled communities in towns and villages, the 
text refers to forest tribes, called Atavi or Atavika. It is stated that 
they are entrenched in jungle fastnesses and can be a source of great 
danger to the state. They are said to be well-organised and brave, 
practically autonomous and without any scruples in the matter of 
looting and killing (8.4.43). In fact, the danger to the state from 
forest tribes is declared to be only less serious than that from an enemy. 
A forest chieftain is often mentioned as one of those who are capable 
of seizing the throne from the ruler (1.10.3, 12.3.17 etc.). Nevertheless, 
troops recruited from forest tribes, that is, afavibala, form one of the 
six kinds of troops that may be at the disposal of the ruler. Such troops 
are apparently under the command of their own chieftains, and it is 
recognised that they are likely to be more interested in plunder than in 
fighting. One has to beware of danger from them as from a snake in 
the house (9.2.18-20). It is clear that the separateness of forest tribes 
from civilized society is regarded as something irrevocable. It would 
appear that the term Mleccha covers partly these forest tribes. 
Mlecchas, who are stated to be communities of various kinds (1.12.21), 
are distinguished from the Arya communities. There can be ddsabhava 
or slavery amongst them, but not amongst Aryas (8.13.3-4). The 
Sabaras and the Pulindas mentioned in 2.1.6 have obviously to be 
regarded as names of some of the forest tribes. It is well-known that 
forest tribes, some of them wild, have continued their separate exis- 
tence in India throughout the centuries right down to modern times. 
No attempt seems to have been ever made to absorb them in the rest 
of society.1* 


Other kinds of tribes are referred to by the term bahirika. This 


appears to be a general name for roving tribes, something like gypsies. 
It is said that they are harmful to the country and it is recommended 


10 ‘On a Marxist Approach to Indian Chronology’ in ABORI, 31 (1950), 
p- 265. 


11 ZDMG, 88 (N.F. 13), 1984, pp. 162-163. 
12 Cf. Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India (Allahabad, 1928), p. 113. 
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that they should not be allowed in the city (2.4.32). The text refers 
to a tax called dudrabahirikddeya ‘to be received from the bdahirikas 
at the gate.’ This tax is included in the category ‘ durga’, i.e., taxes 
having their source in the city (2.6.2). This seems toimply that when 
such tribes enter the city, they are to be made to pay a sort of poll-tax 
for good behaviour during their sojourn in the city. This seems also 
implied in the siitra 2.4.32. Some of these roving tribes would seem 
to correspond to what have been called criminal tribes in modern times. 
To this category of a criminal tribe probably belong the mdnavas. 
This appears to be a general name for dacoits; but it is not clear whether 
they were organised in tribes or were merely dacoit gangs formed 
haphazardly. The mdnavas, according to the text, made use of magic 
for achieving their object (4.5.1-7). Meyer contends that mdnava 
originally meant a Brahmin boy, a young Brahmin fellow, and that 
therefore the mdnava is the Brahmin in his original condition when he 
took to thieving, housebreaking and adultery with the help of magic ; 
according to him, vrdtyas and mdnavas are cousins of the great Brahmin 
family who had not raised themselves to a higher position, but had 
remained true to their natural condition.4* There does not appear 
to be much ground for such wild speculation. 


This picture of society as revealed in this text does not materially 
differ from the state of things that persisted down to fairly modern 
times. There are the same four varnas in theory, with a large number 
of castes of diverse origin in actual practice, there are the outcasts, 
probably also untouchiulles, there are the forest and hill tribes, there 
are the roving tribes, some with criminal propensities, and so on. 
The pattern of social groupings that has endured through the centuries 
was, it seems, more or less fixed in the days when this text was written. 
What happened thereafter was probably only a proliferation of castes 
and sub-castes, the disappearance or transformation. of some of the old 
communities and the appearance of altogether new groups as a result 
of internal stresses and foreign incursions. 

Such a society is characterised by the extreme rigidity of the 
lines that divide the different grours constituting it. In this respect 
the Arthasastra does not differ from what the Dharmagastra works 
teach. As Hillebrandt says, ‘“‘ The fact that a reasonable writer like . 
Kautilya finds himself in agreement with the law-books and the epics 
and in the whole section (on the duties of varnas etc.) shows no contrary 
views proves the firmness of the lines that cut through Indian soceity.”’1* 
This extreme rigidity of the social structure was obviously detrimental 
to the growth of a sense of unity among all the people. In fact, the 


18 J.J. Meyer, Uber das Wesen etc., pp. 889-3840. 
14 Alltindische Politik, p. 122. 
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consciousness of a feeling of separateness in the various social groups 
must have prevented any fusion, however gradual, between the different 
groups which could have created’a sense of political unity. Moreover, 
the universal subservience to theological ideas which satisfactorily 
explained and even justified the social order of unequal status for 
different groups, made it possible for loyalty to be confined primarily 
to one’s own community. What loyalty there was felt in the political 
sense tended to be felt towards the ruler or his dynasty, and not to any 
such entity as a state. 


It must, however, be pointed out that the text contains evidence 
of loyalties felt on a regional basis. Different regions had evidently 
different customs, different ways of behaviour, different languages. 
It is laid down that the vijigisu, after he has conquered a new territory, 
should act in conformity with the behaviour, dress, language etc. of 
his new subjects, so that he may make himself acceptable to them 
(18.5.7). Again, one of the qualities essential in an amatya is that he 
should be a native of the land (jdanapada, 1.9.1), implying an expectation 
that he would naturally care for the interests of the country. Similarly, 
it is laid down that only such persons should be allowed to be in at- 
tendance on the king as are not natives of other lands (na anyatodesiyam, 
1.21.2). But all this should not be understood to mean that the idea 
of a nation in the modern sense of that term is to be found in this text. 
Any conception like the nation-state is unknown to the Sastra. At the 
same time, it should not be forgotten that though the idea of a patrie 
or fatherland is fairly ancient in the west, the idea of a nation-state 
is a comparatively recent growth even there. 


Closely associated with the theory of the varnas is that of the 
four dgramas. The text states the duties of these mostly as in the 
Smrtis (1.3.9-12). From the fact, however, that dcarye pranantikt 
vritih, that is, staying with the teacher to serve him till the end of one’s 
life, is mentioned as the duty of the brahmacdarin, it is obvious that the 
naisthika brahmacdrin is meant. It would, in fact, appear that the 
four a@sramas are represented as four different ways of life to be adopted 
according to one’s aptitude and bent of mind, rather than as successive 
stages in the life of the same individual. 


The grhastha or the householder is the first to be mentioned in 
connection with the déramas, no doubt because of the supreme impor- 
tance of this way of life for sustaining social life. One of his foresmost 
duties is marriage. The law concerning marriage and the relations 
between husband and wife is fully stated in three Chapters, 3.2-4. That 
is the first head of law to be treated in this text because as it says, 
‘‘ All transactions begin with marriage’ (8.2.1). The eight forms of 
marriage are stated and defined as in the Smrtis. Though Sulka 
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‘dowry.’ in the form of bride-price figures in the definition of the 
_Gsura form only, it appears quite clear that it is to be thought of in 
the case of other forms as well. Even in the case of dharmavivaha, i.e., 
a sacramental marriage (one of the first four types, brahma, prajdpatya, 
arsa and daiva) the payment of sulka is referred to. What is more 
significant is the fact that there is a reference to marriage in the section 
on the revocation of sale or purchase, and it is stated there that an 
agreement for marriage may be revoked before the ceremony of pant- 
grahana ‘ clasping the hand ’ in the case of the first three varnas and 
before consummation in the case of Siidras.4® In the context of the 
section this can only imply a reference to the purchase of the bride 
by payment of gulka. And since all the four varnas are mentioned 
in this connection, it would not be unfair to conclude that the payment 
of some sort of sulka was not uncommon among all communities. 


The text dwells at length on the duties of the husband and wife 
towards each other, and lays down punishment for failure to carry them 
out. It deals with the question of the harassment of the wife by the 
husband and the possibility of her deserting the home. It allows 
for separation between the husband and wife under certain circum- 
stances and lays down rules concerning the maintenance of the wife. 
It deals with the question of the husband’s absence from home for 
a long period and his failure to return home, allowing various periods 
of waiting for the wife, after which she may consider herself released 
from the marriage tie. It considers the question of the dissolution of 
marriage, allowing it in the case of the lower forms of marriage, if both 
the husband and wife loathe each other (parasparam dvesin moksah, 
3.8.16). In the case of the first four forms of marriage, it does not 
allow dissolution (amokso dharmavivadhdnam, 8.8.19); in their case, 
niyoga is thought of. (3,4.37-41). But there is no doubt that in the 
other cases a remarriage of the woman is considered quite legitimate 
(3.2.20-28, 3.4.27). Siitra 3.2.48 enumerates the circumstances when 
a wife is entitled to leave her husband. It is, of course, laid down that 
a man may take another wife even during the life-time of the first, by 
paying her adequate compensation for supersession. 

A close study of the law on marriage and marital relations in this 
text shows that it is more detailed, more comprehensive and more 
systematically presented than that found in the Smrtis. Many of the 
sub-sections, which are fully treated here, are not even thought of in 
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the Smrtis. ‘The provisions concerning the dissolution of marriage 
and the remarriage of women are on the whole foreign to the spirit of 
those texts. Moreover, the rules found in these sections show a breadth 
of outlook which is generally wanting in the Smrtis. In particular, 
the position of women as revealed in this text is much different from 
that assigned to them in the Smrtis. A much greater freedom for 
them is implicit in the rules governing the relations between the husband 
and the wife. At the same time, it should be mentioned that the text 
refers to some women as aniskdsini, that is,\ not going out of their 
homes (2.23.11, 3.1.7). It is possible that the women meant are 
thosé of a higher social status, though inability to move out because 
of physical incapacity is not altogether inconceivable. 


Similarly, widows in this text appear to enjoy a much freer life. 
There is a reference to chandavdsini vidhavd ‘a widow living- according 
to her will (that is, independently) ’ (8.20.16). Again, rich widows, 
adhya vidhavas, are frequently mentioned, though that is mostly done in 
connection with the possibility of robbing them of their riches (1.18.9, 
11.1.42, 18.2.42). There is no doubt that the text knows widows 
living independently and owning plenty of wealth. The text, of 
course, also refers to Brahmin widows becoming parivrajikds or 
wandering nuns. These occupied an honoured place in society ; as 
such, their use in secret service is recommended (1.12.4). 


The reason for the difference between this text and the Smrtis 
in the matter of marital relations and the position of women seems 
to be the circumstance that the latter are mainly concerned with the 
life of the upper varnas, particularly of Brahmins, whereas the present 
text appears to take into account and provide for all classes of society 
including the lower varnas. At the same time, its more broad outlook 
may be regarded as due to the author’s own propensity to reject extreme 
views or narrow outlooks which is noticeable in this work. 


In connection with the law of inheritance, which is also spread 
over three Chapters, 3.5-7, the text refers to the special shares of the 
eldest and other sons at the time of partition. There is no hint that 
these special shares were regarded as obsolete in its days as was the 
case in the days of the later Smrtis. It gives a fairly short list of heirs 
(8.5.10-12), in which the wife does not find a place as she does from - 
Yajfiavalkya onwards. The text refers to the twelve kinds of sons, 
aurasa, ksetraja, paunarbhava, datta and others and discusses their 
status and rights. It does not appear to regard niyoga as a relic of 
the past nor to condemn it as does Manu. On the whole, there is no 
essential difference between this text and the earlier Dharmasitra texts. 
And like some of them it lays down that in the matter of inheritance 
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whatever regional, communal or other customs may be in force should 
not be ignored by the state (8.7.40). 


The parivrajaka or the wandering monk is an institution peculiar 
to India which has persisted till to-day. It seems that householders 
often took to this life straightway. Some of them evidently later 
repented of their hasty decision and wished to return to the house- 
holder’s life. From such apostates, it is stated, should be recruited 
a useful category of secret agents, called uddsthita (1.11.4-8). It is, 
however, laid down in the text that before deciding to renounce 
worldly life and taking to samnydsa a man must make adequate 
provision for the maintenance of his family. Only when the sexual 
urge has gone, it is stated, should a man think of becoming a samnydsin 
and even then he should take the permission of the judges before 
actually leaving the houscholder’s life (2.1.29-30). It is possible to 
see here a desire to check a once fashionable tendency to quit the 
householder’s life on the slightest pretext and become a samnydsin 
without making any previsi: for dependents. 


The text prescribes a fine for the offence of helping or inducing 
» woman to take to the life of renunciation and wandering (2.1.29). 
But it does pre-suppose the existence of parivrajikds or wandering 
nuns, They form a useful class of secret agents. The parivrdjikd 
agent is described as a Brahmin widow, who has become a samnydsini 
and who is honoured in the royal palace and has free access everywhere 
(1.12.4). Brahmin parivrajtkds are contrasted with munddah vrsalyah 
* heretical nuns with shaven heads,’ which implies that the former did 
not get their hair shaved. It would seem from the evidence of this 
text that Brahmin widows took to this life when they found it difficult 
to maintain themselves. The Smrtis generally do not countenance 
the life of nunhood for women, though there is evidence in Sanskrit 
literature to show that parivrdjikds were not uncommon (cf. Kalidasa’s 
Malavikdgnimitra). 

It is stated in the text that a pravrajitabhava, that is monkhood, 
other than the vdnaprastha should not be allowed in the country- 
side (2.1.82). This does not seem to apply to the parivrdjakas of the 
Brahmanical order, for these as a rule do not settle down anywhere for 
long. Apparently the prohibition applies to monks of other orders, 
and it may be that the purpose of the prohibition is to prevent the 
spread of heretical sects. Another possible purpose may be to prevent 
enemy agents disguised as heretical monks from operating in the 
country. 


The followers of -heretical or nor-Vedic sects are referred to as 
urgala or pasanda. Particular sects are, however, mentioned by name 
only in one place, where a heavy fine is prescribed for inviting monks 
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of heretical sects (vrsalapravrajitan) like the Sakyas, the Ajivakas 
and others to dinners in honour of the deities and the piirs (8.20.16). 
The Sakyas are, of course, the followers of the Buddha. The Ajivakas 
were a sect founded by Gosala Makkhaliputta, a contemporary of Maha- 
vira, and, according to Jain accounts, for some time his follower. The 
existence of this sect till the days of ASoka Maurya and his grandson, 
DaSaratha, is attested by inscriptions. It is interesting to note that the 
Jainas are not mentioned here. It would not be unreasonable to 
suppose that the Jainas had not yet attained a very prominent position. 
The Ajivakas, however, failed to survive as an independent sect.1? 


It is easy to understand the prohibition against inviting monks of 
the heretical orders to dinners when Vedic rites are performed. But 
in one place in the text the pdsandas are assigned a place of residence 
‘at the end of or near the cremation ground’ along with the Candalas 
(2.4.23). However, as remarked earlier, the siitra does not appear to 
be authentic.1® For, we find it laid down elsewhere that when there 
is ample room available, monks of the Vedic order (déraminah) and 
those of the heretical orders (pdsandah) should stay in the same place 

without giving trouble to each other and should even put up with some 
inconvenience that may be caused thereby (8.16.88-84). Again, it is 
laid down that pdasandipathikas may be given accommodation jn the 
charitable rest-houses in the city, and a pdsanddvdsa is actually in- 
cluded among places located inside the city (2.86.5,14). Besides, 
in the list of cases, which the king is asked to take up for consideration 
in a specific order, the cases of the pdsandas appear immediately after 
those connected with the devatds and the déramas, even before those of 
the Srotriyas (1.19.29). This clearly shows that there is no ground for 
supposing that the pdsandas are intended to be treated as outcasts. 
On the contrary, great courtesy is expected to be shown to them. 


Concerning the heretical monks it is stated that they do not possess 
either money or gold, and that, therefore, when anyone of them commits 
an offence for which a fine is prescribed, he is to be made to undergo 
- fasts and other vratas according to his own religion for the welfare 
of the king. In certain cases, however, fines are to be recovered from 
them (3.16.89-41). Apparently such fines are to come from the property 
of the pasandasamgha to which the offending member belongs. For, 
there is a reference to such property belonging to heretical orders. 
A prince in disfavour with the ruling monarch is advised to appropriate 
the property of a pdasandasamgha, and even the property of temple- 
deities, in order to get together resources for ousting his unjust father 


17 See pp. 98-99 above. 
18 See pp. 147-148 above. 
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(1.18.9). Similarly, it is stated that such property may be appropriated 
fraudulently in times of financial stringency (5.2.37). 


But though the existence of heretical sects is thus not only tolerated 
but even shown due consideration, it is the Vedic way of life, based 
on the Trayidharma, that alone is declared beneficial to the people 
and the state (1.3.4). People, guided and guarded by the Trayi, are 
said to flourish and not to perish (1.3.17). In consonance with this, 
the Vedic samskaras of caulakarma, upanayana, goddna and so on are 
prescribed for the prince (1.5.7-10). The king is tohave an agnyagdra 
(1.19.81) and have rtvzjs in his service (1.19.23, 5.3.8), which implies 
. that he is expected to perform the Vedic sacrifices. Rajastiiya and 
other kratus are referred to in connection with the special payment 
to be mace to the adhvaryw priest in those sacrifices. 


However, a religious life much different from that recommended 
in the Vedas is revealed in the numerous references to temples, images 
of deities and their worship which we find in this text. Thus there is 
mention of cattyadevata ‘ deity in a sanctuary or a temple’ (1.20.2), 
caityadaivata (11.1.25, 18.2.25), daivatacaitya ‘sanctuary of a deity’ 
(5.2.39), devatagrha ‘a temple’ (12.5.3), devagrha (2.86.28), datvata- 
pratima ‘the image of a deity’ (4.18.41, 18.2.25,27 and elsewhere), 
devatadeha ‘ an idol’ (12.5.5), devatddhvaja ‘ the flag of a deity’ (12.5.5, 
13.38.45), devatadpraharana ‘a weapon in an idol’s hand’ (12.5.5), devata- 
pidhanam bhiimigrham ‘ an underground room with an opening covered 
by the image of a deity ’ (2.5.2), and soon. The worship of the deities 
is referred to as consisting of pranipata ‘ prostration ’ before the image 
(9.7.83), and upahara * gifts’ to deities (7.17.44), specifically puspa- 
curnopahara ‘gifts of flowers and incense’ (12.5.6). Devotees of 
different deities are also indicated (12.5.1). 


Particular deities are mentioned by name in this connection. 
While describing the layout of the city, the text refers to the building 
of shrines for the deities, Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta and Vaijay- 
anta as well as temples of the gods, Siva, Vaigravana, Agvins, Sri and 
Madira, in the centre of the city (2.4.17).1® The first four deities are 
apparently different forms of the God of Victory. Sri is obviously the 
same as Goddess Laxsmi, while Madira ‘ the Intoxicating One’ appears 
to be a form of Durga or Kali. Temples of these and of Siva are com- 
mon, but temples of Vaisravana, that is, Kubera, and of the ASvins are 
not otherwise known. Again, it is said that Brahman, Indra, Yama 
and Senapati (that is, Skanda) are the presiding deities of the four main 
gates of the city in the north, the east,the south and the west respectively, 
and there can be little doubt that temples of these deities are meant to 


19 Sivavaisravanau occurs in Patafijali as a Devatadvandva compound ; see 
O. Stein, AOr, VIII, p. 837, n. 6; see also p. 85 above. 
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be built near those gates (2.4.19). A reference to Varuna and Nagaraja 
is made in such a way that we have to understand images of these 
divinities as meant (18.2.16). The reference to a devotee of god Sam- 
karsana (13.38.54) also appears to imply worship of the image of this 
deity. 

There is also mention of degadevatd (13.2.15) or desadaivata 
(13.5.8), which evidently refers to the tutelary deity of the region or the 
kingdom. Similarly, there is a reference to nagaradevata, the tutelary 
deity of the city and to rdjadevatd, the family deity of the king (2.4.15). 
These, that is, their temples, are to be located in the northern part of 
the city. There can be no doubt about the existence of temples in 
large numbers dedicated to various gods. 


It is evident that the temples owned large properties. Such 
property included cattle, images, servants (or slaves), lands, buildings, 
cash, gold, jewels and grains. The highest fine or even capital punish- 
ment is prescribed for their theft (4.10.16). Temple bulls, devavrsah, 
and temple cattle, devapasu, are referred to in other places too (3.10.24, 
4.13.20). Itis interesting to note that there is a reference to devadasis, 
whose service at the temple is at an end and who thereafter may be 
engaged in spinning (2.28.2). It is laid down that the village elders 
(grdmavrddhah) are to look after temple property and see that it goes 
on augmenting (2.1.27). That there should be disputes in which 
temple property is involved is natural. Such disputes areto be taken up 
by the king before all other cases that are brought to him for decision 
(1.19.29). It is also laid down that judges should institute suo moto 
cases in connection’ with temple matters, and that they should not 
dismiss temple cases on grounds of want of jurisdiction or adverse 
possession or the suit being time-barred (3.20.22). 


The text refers to an officer called devatadhyaksa, whose duties 
are not, however, precisely described anywhere. Apparently he looked 
after temples and their property and saw to it that they were properly 
managed by the temple trustees. He also seems to have the power of 
taking possession of temple property on behalf of the state. Oneofthe 
shady ways recommended for replenishing the treasury in times of 
stringency is this: the devatddhyaksa is to collect all temple treasures 
and property in one place and secretly appropriate them for the state, 
declaring at the same time that they were either looted or burnt down 
(5.2.37-38). No scruples about the sanctity of temple property are 
allowed to come in the way of state interests. Even the prince in 
disfavour is allowed to appropriate temple property for augmenting 
his resources in order to overthrow the unjust monarch (1.18.9). 


At the temples are held fairs and festivals. The text refers to a fair 
in honour of the worship of a deity (dawwatejyayam yatrayam, 12.5.1), 
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also to festivals (uésava) and gatherings of people (samdja) on such 
occasions. In fact, the king is advised to exploit the faith of the people 
in deities to replenish his empty treasury, by setting up a ‘ miracu- 
lous ’ manifestation of some deity at night and arranging fairs at the 
place (5.2.89). The idea is that the state would be receiving the gifts 
made to the deity at such fairs. On the occassion of a ydtrd, permission 
is to be given to people to prepare and drink liquor freely (2.25 36). 


This picture of religious life is, on the whole, foreign to works on 
DharmaSastra. But it cannot, on that account, be regarded as false 
or unlikely in the early period to which this text can be assigned. 
‘Dharmasastra, it must be remembered, had its origin in the Vedic 
schools and was primarily concerned with the mode of life appropriate 
to the Aryans, that is, the mode of life appropriate to the upper varnas 
and in particular to the Brahmins. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
it has ignored such beliefs and practices as did not fit in with the reli- 
gious life it recommended for the upper varnas. That does not mean 
that these beliefs and practices were then non-existent. In every age 
the followers of the Vedic religion of sacrifices must have been restricted 
to the higher varnas, and these must have formed but a small fraction 
of the entire population. The masses of people, mostly non-Aryan in 
origin, were as a rule debarred from Vedic practices. And if, as seems 
quite possible, the worship of images of gods in shrines and temples 
with flowers, incense, gifts etc. is a practice of non-Aryan origin, it 
would be quite reasonable to suppose that the masses stuck to the 
beliefs and practices to which they were accustomed.2° At any rate, 
there is no reason for supposing that such beliefs and practices arose 
only very late in India. It is easy to understand why a work like the 
Arthasdstra takes full notice of the varied religious life of all classes of 
people, while the Dharmasastra works restrict themselves mainly to 
a description of the Vedic way of life. 


Side by side with belief in deities and their worship in temples is 
belief in malevolent spirits, the raksasas, and their propitiation. In 
fact, one of the eight calamities of ‘ divine’ origin is trouble caused by 
these evil spirits. The text recommends that the services of magicians 
and those expert in the lore of the Atharvaveda should be utilised for 
exorcising them and that various offerings should be made including 
that of a goat at Caitya shrines (4.8.40-41). The Arthasdstra not only 
recognises the existence of these beliefs, but it also suggests that they 
may be exploited in the interests of the state (5.2.41). Creating the 
illusion of a danger from raksasas is particularly recommended for the 


20 P. Thieme regards. such worship as prevalent also among Aryas; one has 
not to think immediately of Dravidian influence, he says in JOR, XXVII (1957-58), 
P- 10. ° : i 
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purpose of inducing the enemy king entrenched in a fort to come out for 
their propitiation and of murdering him when he has come out for the 
purpose (13.2.21-35). 


Closely related to this is belief in magical practices and superstitions 
of all kinds. And the text contains ample evidence of the prevalence 
of such beliefs. It frequently refers to samvadana or samvanana, i.c., 
winning the love of a man or a woman with the help of magical practices 
and potions (4.4.14, 4.5.1 etc.). It mentions magical rites for obtain- 
ing inexhaustible wealth, aksayahiranyam karma, for finding favour 
with the king, rdjadvdrikam, for afflicting enemies with diseases, arivyd- 
dhikaram, for securing a long life, dyusyam, or for getting a son, putriyam 
(5.2.59). There is also a reference to rites for warding off a danger 
from the country, desapiddpaham karma, and for driving away or 
destroying enemies, amiirdpaham karma (5.6.2). The lore associated 
with such practices is called jambhakavidyd, and the rites evidently 
involved the use of mantras and roots of herbs (4.4.14). Another 
such lore is mdnavavidyd, of use primarily to dacoits and adulterers, 
who are called mdnavas. This vidyd is supposed to involve the use of 
mantras to get doors of houses or city-gates automatically opened 
(dvdrdpohamantra), to put other persons to sleep (prasvdpanamanira), to 
make oneself invisible (antardhdnamanira), also samvadanaman:ra for 
winning a woman’s love (4.5.1-6). The text shows how mdnava gangs 
may be apprehended through secret agents posing as experts in these 
magical practices. However, krtyd or abhicara, that is, black magic, is 
condemned in the text. It is treated as a criminal offence and is includ- 
ed among the gidhdjivas, secret ways of earning a livelihood (4.4.16). So 
is samvadanavidyad condemned, though its use by the wife to win her 
husband’s love or by the husband to secure his wife’s love is permitted, 
perhaps also its use by a man to secure a girl’s love with the intention 
of marrying her (4.13.28). 


Most of Book Fourteen of the Arthasdstra, called aupanisadika, 
describes a number of rites and practices which are supposed to produce 
occult manifestations or miraculous effects. There are recipes for 
bringing on blindness or killing people on a mass scale, for mysteriously 
causing various kinds of diseases, for changing one’s appearance, for 
making objects glow at night, for remaining without food for days 
together, for walking long distances without getting tired; there are 
also rites for making others sleep, for opening doors, for making blind 
and so on. It is difficult to say how far the author himself believed 
in the efficacy of these recipes. He may well have only reproduced 
ancient lore on these subjects from earlier sources. But he is keenly 
aware of the extreme gullibility of people and recommends that the. 
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state should not hesitate to take advantage of such gullibility to further 
its own ends. 


The text no doubt condemns the practice of consulting the stars 
before starting on an expedition or undertaking a work (9.4.26). Never- 
theless, it refers to astrologers, soothsayers and others, mauhdirtika, 
naimitiika and kdrtantika, some of whom must be definitely supposed 
to be in state service (5.8.13). Those who know such occult lores as 
nimitta, omens, vdyasa, interpretation of signs of birds, svapna, inter- 
pretation of dreams, laksana or angavidyd, interpretation of the marks 
or movements of the body and so on (18.1.9, 1.12.1 etc.) are also to be 
used in state service. 


There can be little doubt that this picture of belief in stars, in 
omens, in miraculous and occult manifestations, in magic with its 
power for good or evil, in the possession of occult powers, is true to life. 
Superstitiousness and credulity of a high degree have characterised 
the life of the vast majority of people in all ages. Such beliefs and 
practices go back to the days of the Atharvaveda and earlier. The 
connection of these practices with the Atharvaveda is recognised in 
the text when it recommends that the purohita should be an expert 
in warding off divine and other calamities by means described in the 
Atharvaveda (1.9.9). The DharmaSastra works practically ignore this 
aspect of the people’s life also, showing how they are of little value if 
we are to get a comprehensive idea of the life of the people in general. 
There is nothing that is so invaluable in that respect as the Arthasasira. 


Life in the city is intended to be well-regulated. Residential 
accommodation is reserved for different communities and trades in the 
different quarters of the city (2.4.8-15). It is required that full details 
about each household in the city should be recorded by the officers of 
the city-administration. All arrivals and departures are to be reported 
to them by the citizens. Movements at night are to be allowed only 
in emergencies or under authorization (2.86.1-4,11,84-38). All these 
precautions are necessary because the city is the fortified capital of 
the kingdom, and its security has to be the first consideration in its 
administration. A constant watch has to be kept for enemy spies and 
secret agents who may have got into the city in various disguises 
(2.86.18-14). 


Details in the legal section on vdstuka ‘buildings and other pro- 
perty’ throw some light on houses in the city. The rules given there 
are mainly concerned with encroachments on the neighbour’s property, ° 
causing nuisance to him, damaging his property and so on. In that 
connection a reference is made to the erection of a fence round the 
house, to arrangements for the disposal of rubbish, waste water etc., 
to arrangements for grinding and pounding, to cattle- and carriage- 
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sheds, to channels for letting out rain water, to lanes between neighbour-’ 
ing houses and windows in side-walls and so on (3.8.3-23). That 
Chapter also mentions landlords and tenants. It appears that tenancy 
contracts were made on a yearly basis (3.8.24-25). Thereis also a refer- 
ence to big buildings with a number of tenants in each. In such places, 
some things, such as the court-yard, pounding-sheds, latrines etc. are 
declared to be intended for the common use of all tenants (3.8.26-28). 
In reading this Chapter one is constantly reminded of conditions found 
in modern cities, the similarities in many respects are, so striking. 


Public eating houses of different kinds are mentioned. There is 
the dpuptka, the purveyor of bread, the audanika, who sells cooked rice, 
and the pakvamamsika running a non-vegetarian eating house. Rice- 
eaters and bread-eaters were apparently catered for in separate eating 
places. Rice appears in the text as the main staple food. When the 
average rations for an individual are mentioned, only rice is referred 
to ; wheat or barley is not mentioned even as an alternative (2.15.43-49). 
The other principal ingredients of a meal are siipa, a kind of broth and 
an additional dish of vegetables or meat. Recipes for vinegars and sour 
juices are given in the text (2.15.17-18). It is interesting to note that 
dried fish and dried meat are included in the sakavarga (2.15.21), implying 
that saka does not refer to vegetables alone. 


The sale of meat is regulated by the state. The officer in charge 
is siinddhyaksa; however, there is no: reference to slaughter-houses 
or their licensing as part of his duty. He is primarily concerned with 
the prevention of unauthorized killing of certain animals, especially 
those from animal-sanctuaries (2.26.1-8). The killing of certain birds, 
like the hamsa, the kraufica, the cakora and so on and of some animals 
is prohibited (2.26.5-6). The stinddhyaksa is also to inspect the quality 
of meat sold to customers and to punish offenders with fines (2.26.7-13). 

Varying fines are laid down for making a Brahmin, a Ksatriya, 
a Vaigya or a Sidra eat what is uneatable (abhaksya) or drink what is 
undrinkable (apeya) (4.18.1). This does not seem to refer to the 
abhaksyabhaksana of the Smrtis, the basis of which is the prohibition 
to eat certain things, applicable especially to Brahmins. 


There is no doubt that dinner parties formed an essential part of 
celebrations on auspicious occasions. There is a reference to channels 
for the flow of water used for rinsing the mouth (dcdmodaka) on auspi- 
‘cious occasions (kalydnakrtya) such as a birth in the family, marriage 
and so on (8.8.8). A sort of a picnic party, arranged away from home 
is called prahavana (or pravahana), to which the text frquently refers. 


The drinking of wine is to be regulated by the state. There is no 
general prohibition against drinking wine. As a rule wine is to be 
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drunk on the premises in state ale-houses, which also seem to be intended 
to provide lodging for strangers (2.25.5,15). On occasions of festivals 
permission is to be given for the manufacture and consumption of liquor 
without control (2.25.86). Recipes for various kinds of wine are given, 
the medaka prepared from rice, prasannda from flour (of barley), dsava 
from sugar-cane juice and kapittha fruit, maireya from jaggery etc., 
madhu from grape-juice (said to come from Kapisa and Harahtira) and 
aristas or medicinal liquors of various kinds (2.25.17-25). Liquor, 
it seems, was offered to guests invited on the occasion of a funeral rite 
(11.1.24, 12.4.4). It may be that this custom was prevalent among 
the common people, not among the higher varnas. It has persisted 
among many lower communities until recent times. 


There are few indications in the text about the dress of the people. 
Cloth of various kinds, cotton, linen, silk and woollen, woven in different 
types of coarse or fine weaves, and dyed in various colours, is mentioned 
in connection with the state stores (2.11.97-115). Tailors are mentioned 
(4.1.25), but there is no indication of the kinds of clothes they stitched 
for their customers. Greater details are found about the work of the 
washerman and dyer (rajaka). Even his habit of himself wearing the 
customers’ clothes and his unpunctuality in bringing back the clothes 
given for washing or dyeing are referred to in the text (4.1.14-24). 

The use of jewellery and gold and silver ornaments of various 
kinds is implicit in the description of pearls, diamonds, rubies and other 
precious stones (2.11). Besides, we find a description of the manu- 
facture of various kinds of gold and silver ornaments (2.13 and 2.1-4). 
The use of perfumes and garlands of flowers is referred to, so also that 
of fragrant powders and unguents during and after bath (1.21.13-14). 
Sandalwood and aloe wood, of which a large variety is mentioned” 
(2.11.43-72), were apparently used in some of these preparations. 


A common form of entertainment mentioned in the text is preksa 
a ‘show’. Onemay assume that shows were put up onthe stage. For, 
there is a reference to artists male and female ‘ who make their living 
by playing on the stage ’ (rangopajivin, 2.27.29 ; rangopajivini, 2.27.28). 
The text distinguishes between stripreksa and purusapreksd, that is, 
shows put up by women only and by men only respectively (3.8.21). 
Artists such as nata ‘actor’, nartaka ‘dancer’ or ‘mime’, gdyana 
singer’, vddaka ‘player on musical instruments’, tdl@vacara also 
probably a dancer, and others, who arc frequently mentioned in the 
text, may be supposed to take part in these stage shows. The word 
kustlava scems to be a general term for actors, mimes and similar artists. 
It is stated that when a show is put up at any place, every household is 
to make a contribution so that all its members may be entitled to wit- 
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ness it. Refusal to make the contribution and attempts to witness it 
without payment are punishable offences (3.10.37-38). 


It is laid down that at the time of settlements on new lands, halls 
for entertainment should not be provided in the villages. That is 
meant to prevent actors, dancers and others from proving a hindrance 
to work in the fields (2.1.33-34). With the same purpose in view, it 
seems, it is recommended that during the monsoon these artists should 
be made to stay in one place (4.1.58). Special halls in the villages 
would in any case be hardly necessary. An improvised stage can 
always be erected anywhere, and most of the shows in the countryside 
may be supposed to have been put up in temporary structures erected 
for the purpose. The monsoon, too, would appear to be an unsuitable 
season for putting up such open-air shows. 


Other itinerant entertainers referred to are plavaka, an acrobat, 
kuhaka, understood either as a juggler, a puppet-player or a clown, 
and saubhika, who, according to the commentators, is a kind of conjuror, 
but who may be the same as the saubhikaof Patafijali, who puts up some 
kind of a dramatic show. Then there is mention of aditikausika in 
1.17.19, which the commentators understand as two, ‘ mendicants 
earning a livelihood by showing images of gods (adit?) and snake- 
charmers (kausika)*, but which seems to refer to only one class, namely, 
the mendicants carrying images of gods. The same expression is read 
also at 11.1.42, in accordance with the commentators. V. Raghavan has 
argued that in this latter place we have to read only kausika, whose 
womenfolk are mentioned there. Kausika or Kaisika is, according 
to him, the name of a class or community devoted to the arts of music, 
dance etc., employed at courts and frequently used for aiding love- 
affairs—a community referred to in Tamil literature.*! But the 
Kausikas would appear to be a Brahmin community. On the other 
hand, the women meant in the passage have to be understood as those 
of easy virtue to be used by the state for enticing samgha chiefs. It is 
not certain that the women of any Brahmin community were thought of 
in these terms. At any rate, Kausiki of the Mdlavikagnimitra of 
Kalidasa, to whom Raghavan refers in this connection, appears to be 
a Brahmin parivrajikd and she cannot be thought of as being employed 
for the sort of work intended in this sittra. It is possible, however, that 
kaisikastriyah (to be distinguished from Kausika-) was the original 
reading. 


Apart from nrtta ‘dancing’, ndfya ‘acting’, gtta © singing’ and 
vadya ‘playing on musical instruments’, some other arts are also 
referred to, among them pdathya ‘recitation’, probably done by the 
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vagjivana, aksara ‘writing, calligraphy’, citra ‘ painting’, gandha- 
malyasamythana ‘ preparation of perfumes and garlands’, samvdhana 
‘shampooing’ and vaistkakald ‘the courtesan’s arts’ (2.27.28). 
Concerning this last, we find that the profession of the courtesan is 
intended to be regulated by the state. <A special officer, the gantkd- 
dhyaksa, is to be appointed for the purpose. The ganikds, it seems, are 
appointed primarily for attendance on the king, for holding the um- 
brella over his head or carrying the water-jug for him or fanning him or 
accompanying him on processions and so on (2.27.1-4). At the same 
time, the ganitkd, who is allowed a suitable establishment by the state, 
is expected to entertain visitors according as the king may direct her. 
A refusal to obey the king in this respect means heavy punishment. 
However, her relations with visitors are to be governed by a strict code 
of conduct (2.27.13-23). A gantkd may free herself from this life if she 
can find a ransom amount of 24,000 panas. Her son can be free by 
paying half this amount. Else he becomes a state servant as a kusilava 
in charge of all artists, supervising their work (2.27.6-7,29). 


The usual name in the text for women belonging to this profession, 
who are not ganikds maintained by the state, is riipajivd ‘ one who earns 
her living by means of her beauty.’ However, riipdjivds also appear 
among attendants in the palace (1.20.20). Residential accommoda- 
tion for riipajivds is reserved in the southern part of the city (2.4.11). 
It is also to be noted that in military camps or cantonment areas, 
rupdjivds are to be given accommodation along the main highways 
(10.1.10). In one place there is a refernce to a riipajiva who is ‘ reserved 
for another (anyoparuddhda),’ which seems to imply a woman in the 
exclusive keeping of a person (3.20.15). 


In two places in the text bandhakiposakas are mentioned and the 
expression can only refer to brothel-keepers. Beautiful young maidens 
are inmates of their establishments. It is recommended that income 
earned through them may be used to replenish the treasury (5.2.28). 
The inmates may also be used to serve political ends by creating quarrels 
over themselves among the chiefs of the samghas, thus bringing about 
the latter’s ruin (11.1.34-89). 

Like drinking, gambling also is to be under strict state control. 
The state is to provide not only gambling halls, but also the necessary 
materials like dice, cowrie-shells etc. Gamblers are said to be given 
to cheating or fraud. And suits arising out of gambling are also thought 
of (8.20.1-12). 


That bhiksuka, a beggar, and pracchandaka, which probably means 
* a tramp ’ are known to the text is not surprising. 
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It is true that some of the statements bearing on the question of 
social conditions are of a recommendatory character, laying down 
regulations to be put into practice by the state. It may therefore be 
contended that they do not necessarily reflect the actual conditions that 
obtained when this text was composed. However, the regulations are 
not framed without an» reference to actual conditions. We would 
not be far wrong in maintaining that the social and religious life directly 
or indirectly revealed in this text reflects more or less faithfully the 
actual conditions of the day. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
STATE ECONOMY 


THE state is sustained by the revenue it collects from its subjects. 
These follow different vocations from which they make a living and 
pay taxes to the state. Three principal vocations are recognised as 
providing men with the means of livelihood, namely, krsi, agriculture, 
pasupdlya, cattle-tending and vanijyd, trade. The three together 
constitute vdrttd, a word obviously derived from uvrtti, livelihood. It 
is said that because of vdrtid the state receives grains, cattle, money and 
various Kinds of products. It also supplies visti, that is, labourers to 
the state (1.4.1). From this it may be surmised that labourers engaged 
in the various economic fields could be recruited for similar state 
enterprises. It is further added that because vdrttd sustains the 
treasury and the army, it becomes possible for the state to hold its 
own people and the enemies in check (1.4.2). It may be inferred from 
this that the army could also be recruited from persons ordinarily en- 
gaged in one or the other of these occupations. One kind of samgha, 
as we have seen, is described as vdrtidsastropajivin (11.1.4). Even in 
lands not under that type of samgha rule, the bulk of soldiers may be 
supposed to have come from classes normally following these occupa- 
tions. 


It may be noted that arts and crafts, which must have been a source 
of livelihood to many, are not included in vartid. In fact, among the 
duties of the Sudra, kdrukusilavakarma is distinguished from vdrtta 
(1.3.8). It may be that the conception of vdartta was formed at a time 
when arts and crafts did not play a significant role in the economic life 
of society. In any case, though kdrusilpiganah appears as one of the 
items of state income (2.6.2), the impact of artisans and craftsmen on 
state economy may be supposed to have been comparatively negligible. 


Like all activity in the state, vdrttd too is rooted in the country 
(janapadamild, 8.1.29). In fact, as Kautilya asserts in his own words, 
“There can be no kingdom without a country or territory.”1 The 
ideal country (janapada) is described at length in 6.1.8. Among other 
things, it is stated, it should be easy to defend, should provide easy means 
of livelihood, such as agricultural land, mines, forests, pastures, trade- 
routes and so on, and should be inhabited by hard-working agriculturists 
and men mostly of the lower varnas. Apart from considerations of 
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defence, the emphasis is on facilities for the pursuit of vartid. But, 
of course, a ruler has to be satisfied with such territory as may have 
fallen to his lot. A choice is, however, possible when new settlements 
are planned or new conquests attempted. In such a case, he is advised 
to choose land which abounds in water, yields crops without much rain, 
is suitable for grain-crops and so on, that is, predominantly good 
agricultural land (7.11.3-5). 


A distinction is made in the text between an dyudhiyapraya jana- 
pada and a karsakaprdya janapada. In the course of the discussion 
on the relative seriousness of the calamities of the janapada and the 
durga, Kautilya expresses the view that generally speaking, the calamity 
of the janapada should be regarded as morc serious than that of the durga. 
He adds, however, that when the country is inhabited mostly by agri- 
culturists, the calamity befalling the fortified capital should be regarded 
as more serious, while if the country is inhabited mostly by fighters, 
the calamity of the country would be more serious. It seems that 
the difference lies in the presence or absence of martial qualities in the 
inhabitants. It cannot be supposed that a country of soldiers would 
be able to dispense with agriculture altogether. [ven warlike samghas 
like Kamboja and Surastra engage in vdrttd in peace-time (11.1.4), 
and vdrtid includes agriculture. What Kautilya means is that when 
there are no martial people on land, the fort assumes a greater im- 
portance, while with martial people on land the importance of the fort 
is reduced. It is possible that regions supplying soldiers would enjoy 
certain exemptions; but that would hardly mean supplying troops 
‘in lieu of taxes,’ as Basham suggests. 


The most important of the three vocations is, of course, agriculture. 
The earlier teachers are stated to have held the view that pasture- 
land should generally make way for agriculture (8.4.37-88). One may 
see in this a reflection of the stage when pastoral society was being 
transformed into agricultural settlements. Kautilya himself does not 
appear to agree entirely with the teachers, though he admits that en- 
croachments by pastures on agricultural Jand should not be tolerated 
(8.4.89-40). 

An important state activity, frequently referred to in the text, is 
Sunyanivesa or settlement on unoccupied land. This is not transforma- 
tion of pasture-land into agricultural fields, but the occupation and 
settlement for the first time of new virgin territory. Such settlement is 
described at length in Chapter 2.1. Another Chapter, 7.11, discusses 
the relative merits of different types of land that may be selected for 
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reclamation and settlement. One may suppose that there was plenty 
of unoccupied land waiting to be thus reclaimed when the theory of the 
Sastra was formulated and even when the present text was written. 


Settlement on unoccupied land is to be in the form of villages 
(gradma) each containing from one hundred to five hundred families 
mostly belonging fo the Sidra agricultural class (2.1.2). The 
boundaries between villages are to be well marked out, for these are 
a frequent source of disputes between villages (2.1.3; cf. 3.9,10-14). 
People who are to be thus settled in new villages may be induced 
to go there from one’s own territory or from that of a neighbouring 
state. In the former case, it means a shifting of population from one 
region of the state to another (svadesdbhisyandavamana) ; in the latter 
case, it might involve the forcible removal of people from some foreign 
territory (paradesdpavdhana, 2.1.1). It may incidentally be pointed 
out that the opinion of Pran Nath that grdma is to be understood not 
in the sense of a village but in that of an estate or a big farm* cannot 
be accepted in view of the description of a grdma here as containing 
one hundred to five hundred families. 


It is quite clear that all unoccupied land is supposed to 
belong to the king, that is, to the state. It is stated that land which 
is ready for agriculture should be given to those who are willing to pay 
the taxes ; but the grants are to be made for life only (atkapurusikant), 
implying that the farmers in this case are not full owners (2.1.8). It 
is also added that if the grantees fail to till the fields, these may be 
taken away from them and given to others, or the state may get them 
tilled by state servants and traders (2.1.10-11). Land which is not 
already arable is to be allowed to be brought under cultivation by 
whosoever chooses to do so; in this case, the land is not to be taken 
away from him (2.1.9). This farmer, too, must be supposed to be 
a tenant on state land. The state is to help settlers with seeds, cattle 
and even cash, so that the land may be reclaimed. These, however, 
are loans, to be recovered at the tenants’ convenience (2.1.13-14). Other 
concessions and remissions in taxes are also recommended at the time 
of the first settlement (2.1.15-18). 


This Chapter on new settlements suggests that an entirely new 
country or kingdom (abhitapirva janapada, 2.1.1) can be created in this 
manner. It refers to the founding of villages and towns, with the 
sthaniya as the principal town in the midst of eight hundred villages 
(2.1.4). Now, the sthdniya appears elsewhere as the central place 
where all state revenue is collected ; this sthdniya is to be fortified 


4 Pran Nath, 4 Study in the Economic Conditions of Ancient India (London, 
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pp. 222-224. 
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and is, in fact, the same as the durga or the fortified capital of the 
state (2.3.3). Again, there is a reference to the frontier forts, as gates 
allowing entry into the janapada (2.1.5), implying that the new janapada 
constitutes an independent political entity.5 However, it may be 
doubted if in the days of the author there was really much scope for the 
creation of new kingdoms out of territory that was entirely unoccupied 
before. Such land there may have been in plenty; but it may be 
supposed to have been included in the already existing states. All other 
references to Sunyanivesa in this text imply that such activity is 
undertaken by a state that is already in existence. 


It may be assumed that though villages in new settlements are to 
*njoy certain privileges and concessions in the initial stages, they would 
be expected to be treated, in course of time, in the same way as the other 
older villages in the same state. Many of the rules in the latter part 
of this Chapter (siitra 25 onwards) appear to be intended for all villages 
in the state, not for those in new settlements only. For example, 
rules about the guarding of the propertyof minors and temples, the 
maintenance of orphans etc., punishment for taking to sammnydsa with- 
out providing for the family and so on, can hardly be understood as 
meant for new settlements only. Moreover, the concluding stanzas 
of the Chapter (2.1.86-89) have undoubtedly the whole country in view 
and. not only the new villages. 


A question that has exercised the minds of scholars for long is whether 
all land belongs to the state or whether there is also private ownership 
inland. It seems that opinions were divided on this question in ancient 
times.© So far as the present text is concerned, there can be little 
doubt that it recognises private ownership in land, though it pre- 
supposes at the same time the existence of state-owned or crown lands. 
As we have seen, all unoccupied land is assumed to belong to the state. 
The existence of state farms is shown by the description of the duties 
of the sitddhyaksa in Chapter 2.24. Lands which are not under his, 
supervision are clearly to be supposed to belong to private owners. 


Breloer, however, has argued that the activity of the sttadhyaks@ 
extends over the entire agricultural economy in the state.” “ Scholars,” 
he says, “‘ have thought of king’s dominions (as, for example, in the 
sitadhyaksa). But such king’s dominions are an illusion. There is 
no Indian word for such an idea.’’® It is not possible to agree with him. 
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It may be that even this text has no word for king’s dominions or 
crown lands, though it is possible to understand svabhiimi (2.24.2) as 
*(king’s) own land.’® But it clearly visualises two different relations 
in which land cah stand to the state. There are first the agricultural 
operations carried out under the sitddhyaksa’s supervision. He keeps 
the seeds ready and gets the land ploughed and sown by ddsas, karma- 
karas and dandapratikartrs and provides them with the services of 
smiths etc. (2.24.1-3). ‘These are slaves and labourers in state service 
and such offenders as have to render service to the state because they 
are unable to pay the fines imposed on them. None of these can be 
looked upon as even a tenant farmer. On the other hand, there are 
other lands, on which the karsaka or farmer worked. The work of the 
karsakas can, on occasion, be controlled by the state ; but the control- 
ling authority is not the sitddhyaksa, but the samdhartr and his assist- 
ants, as is shown by 5.2.8-18. Again, the produce brought to the 
stores through the activity of the. sttddhyaksa is called sitd (2.15.2). 
But in addition to sitd and distinguished from it is bhdga (2.6.3) or 
sadbhdga (2.15.3), which, therefore, cannot be understood as the result 
of the sitddhyaksa’s activity. It is evidently the same as the dhanya- 
sadbhaga, which people in the beginning are supposed to have promised 
to give to the ruler in return for his protection (1.13.6). Moreover, 
statistics and records about all agricultural and other properties in the 
villages are to be maintained by the gopas and the sthanikas, who work 
under the samdhartr and are in no way connected with the stta@dhyaksa 
(2.35.1-5). Itis therefore not true that the sitddhyaksa is to be thought 
of as the officer who controls all agricultural operations in the state. 


Besides, there are clear indications in the text about private owner- 
ship of land. ‘The ksetrika, the owner of the field, is distinguished 
from the wpavdsa, the tenant (3.10.8). Again, in connection with 
disputes regarding boundaries between two fields, it is stated that if 
neither party can prove its claim, the disputed portion is to go to the 
king ; similarly, land, the owner of which cannot be traced (pranasta- 
svamikam), is also to go to the state (8.9.15-17). The word svdmin 
used here can hardly be understood to mean only ‘ one who is in posses- 
sion.’ Again, ksetra, that is, a field or land figures among property, 
the sale of which is governed by certain regulations (3.9.3). The sale 
(vikraya) of land is also referred to for purposes of restricting the transac- 
tion to persons of the same category, by tax-payers to tax-payers and 
by grant-holders to grant-holders (3.10.9). Now, the right of alienation 
by sale is a well-known characteristic of ownership. From the sale 
the state gets only the sales-tax (3.9.5-6). From 2.1.10 it might be 
deduced that if the cultivator fails to till the land given to him, it 


9 See E. H. Johnston, JRAS, 1929, pp. 90-91. 
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may be taken away from him and given to another person by the state. 
But that refers to state lands that are distributed at the time of new 
settlements. There is no indication in the text regarding the steps to © 
be taken when land revenue is not paid. Apparently, the pradestrs 
are to manage enforcement of payment (2.35.7). But there is no 
suggestion that land is to be taken away from a defaulter and given to 
another, as we would naturally expect in a situation where all land 
belongs to the state. 


In support of the view that all land belongs to the state, Breloer 
refers to the rule that everything found in the earth, ores, mincrals, 
treasures etc., belongs to the state.!° It is true that mines are clearly 
owned by the state. But it is doubtful if that proves anything about 
ownership of agricultural land. As to treasures, it is only such treasures 
as are unclaimed by anyone in a legitimate manner that become state 
property. For it is expressly stated that a citizen of the country should 
receive the entire treasure belonging to his forefathers after producing 
adequate proof of his right to it (4.1.54). One may grant that the 
king’s dominion or sovereignty extends over the entire territory of 
the kingdom. But without detriment to that sovereignty, the subjects, 
it seems, can own various kinds of property, including even land. 
It is possible that the rule that all land belongs to the king reflects 
an earlier stage in the development of society when all land was the 
property of the entire tribe and the king as the chief representing the 
tribe was regarded as the owner of the land. But when over the genera- 
tions individual families continued to hold and till the same separate 
pieces of land, a vested interest was created, which practically 
amounted to ownership of the separate pieces of land. Then the rights 
of alienation came to be recognised. The present text reflects this 
state of affairs. At any rate, it cannot be maintained that even 
according to it all Jand belongs to the king. 


The text recommends gifts of land to priests, preceptors and others 
as ‘ grants to Brahmins ’ (brahmadeyant), which are to pass in inheritance 
to persons belonging to the same category (2.1.7). Such lands are dis- 
tinguished from tax-paying lands (8.10.9). What the gifts amount to, 
therefore, is exemption from state dues and unrestricted and continuous 
use of the produce of the lands. In the samesitra grants of lands are 
recommended to adhyaksas, accountants and other lower officers, 
without the right of sale or mortgage. This means that they haye 
only the usufruct of the land, neither full ownership nor exemption 
from taxes. Neither of the two types of grants corresponds to the 


10 KSt, III, p. 86. 
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jagirs of later days, much less can they be said to establish feudal 
relationships. 


The best land ‘is adevamairka ‘ not dependent on the god (of rain) ’ 
(6.1.8), implying plenty of natural resources of water, like rivers, lakes 
etc. When these are insufficient or lacking, irrigation becomes neces- 
sary. Hence, setubandha or irrigation works form an important activity 
of the state. The word setw refers primarily to the embankment or 
dam which is built for holding water. Two types of setu are distinguished, 
the sahodaka setu and the ahdryadaka setu (2.1.20). The former appears 
to refer to tanks, wells etc., which are fed by natural springs of water, 
while the latter seems to imply the storing of water in reservoirs by means 
of embankments. ‘ Of the two, the former is declared to be preferable 
to the latter (7.12.4-5). 


Though irrigation is looked upon as a state activity, privately 
owned irrigation tanks are also thought of. There is, for example, 
the rule that the ownership of a tank is lost if it is not used for five 
years, except in times of distress, another that a person is free to sell or 
mortgage his tank (3.9.82,34). At the time of new settlements, it is 
‘.recommended, co-operative effort should be encouraged to get new 
water-works built, forcing members, if necessary, to contribute their 
share of labour and expenses (2.1.22-28). 


Information about agricultural operations is found in the Chanter 
in which the duties of the sit@dhyaksa are laid down. Operstions on 
private lands may be supposed to be carried out on mor: or Jess similar 
lines, except that private farmers would not: have the services of danda- 
pratikartrs available to them. It is stated in the Chapter that what 
cannot be directly cultivated by the state should be leased out to crop- 
sharers. These may be either ardhasitikas who retain half the produce 
for themselves, or svaviryopajivins who can keep only one-fourth or 
one-fifth of what they produce (2.24.16). There is little doubt that 
in the former case, the cultivators are to bring their own implements, 
bullocks, seeds, labourers and so on. while in the latter case, the tenants 
depend on the state for implements, seeds etc. Though these rules 
about lease are stated in connection with the working of crown lands, 
“it may be presumed that similar arrangements could be made by 
private owners concerning their own lands. 


For labourers on land, the wage fixed is one pana and a quarter 
per month over and above the food they get for themselves and their 
families. The same rate applies to workers in vegetable gardens, fruit 
orchards, flower-gardens, and to herdsmen (2.24.28). In another place 
it is stated that when no prior agreement as to wages is made, the tiller 
is to get one-tenth of the crops and the herdsman one-tenth of the 
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butter produced from the herd in his charge (3.13.28). In this case, no 
food rations are allowed. 


It is not easy to see how much direct control the state is expected 
to exercise in normal times over agricultural operations on private 
lands. The state is no doubt required to maintain, through the sama- 
hartr and his assistants, a full record of all agricultural holdings, with 
details about the different types of fields and the crops raised in them 
(2.85.3). The state is also expected to keep a strict watch over the 
sowings and the harvesting of crops, in order that it may not be cheated 
of its legitimate dues (2.22.11-14). The statistics collected by state 
officers are necessary for purposes of assessment of land’ revenue. 
‘Brelocer has pointed out that the collection of statistics by a host of 
officers from the village level upwards has been a constant feature of 
India’s land economy.!! This has been necessary because of the depend- 
ence of agriculture on rain “and the uncertainty about the produce. 


Normally, it seems, the farmer decided for himself what kind of 
crop to raise and on how much land. But in times of emergency the 
state may direct sowings according to its own needs, supplying, if 
necessary, the required seeds. A strict watch over the crops as they 
ripen and are harvested is in this case still more necessary (5.2.8-13). 


Agriculture yields what is probably the most important part of 
state revenue. It comes in the form of either sitd, i.e., the produce of 
crown lands and bhdga, i.e., one-sixth share of the produce of other 
lands. Though that is not directly stated, it may be supposed that the 
state’s share was divided on the threshing floor.’? It is also possible to 
suppose that the farmers themselves brought this share to the state 
granaries.15 It may be pointed out that the gopa and the sthantka, 
the assistants of the samdhartr, do not appear to be concerned with the 
actual collection of land revenue. That appears to be the responsibility 
of the pradestrs, one of whose functions is balipragraha, which can only 
refer to the receiving of state dues (2.35.7). Among taxes included 
under the head rdstra or the countryside, kara and bali appear beside 
bhdga (2.6.8, 2.15.3). These, too, may be supposed to fall mostly 
on the farmers. There is some confusion in the use of these words. 
Usually kara indicates any tax, danda and kara being represented as 
the two main sources of state income (1.13.3 etc.). Ordinarily, there- 
fore, bhaga would be supposed to be included in kara. When kara 
is mentioned beside bhdga, it may be understood in the restricted sense 
of a tax on income payable in cash. Similarly, balt in balipragraha 


11 KSt, III, pp. 15-19. 
12 Cf. E. H. Johnston, JRAS, 1929, pp. 96-97. 


13 This appears from the evidence of the Jatakas. Cf. R. Fick, Die Sociale 
Gliedecrung etc. (English translation), pp. 116-117. 
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appears to stand for all state dues. But it is also mentioned along with 
bhaga and kara. It may then be understood to mean some sort of an 
occasional levy. 

Besides the land-tax, there is the udakabhdga ‘a rate for water.’ 
This is charged when water from irrigation works is used and ranges 
from one-fifth to one-third according as water is lifted by hand or with 
the aid of bullocks or by some mechanical contrivance (2.24.18). The 
water-rate is to be charged even when the water-works belong to the 
owner of the field (suaseiubhyah). The water-rate is obviously over and 
above the bhdga or share of one-sixth. And the one-fifth to one-third 
means that so much part of the produce is to be paid as water-rate 
in addition to the one-sixth paid as land-revenue. Itis true that when 
one-third is understood as the water-rate, the total, with the addition 
of one-sixth, comes to one-half of the produce, which might appear 
exorbitant. But there seems little doubt that this is the idea meant 
in the text.’ Exemption from taxes, that is, evidently from the 
payment of the udakabhdga or water-rate. is to be allowed for five 
years in the case of a newly-built tank, for four years in the case of 
a ruined tank that is renovated, for three years in the case of a tank 
overgrown with vegetation that is cleared and so on (3.9.83). 


In connection with the sefus built in new settlements it is laid 
down that their by-products such as:fish, vegetables and so on belong 
to the state (2.1.24). This is evidently because land there belongs to 
the state. It may be presumed that in the case of private setus, such 
by-products would belong to their owners. 

Land which cannot be used for agriculture because it is unsuited 
for it is called bhtimicchidra ‘ a weakness in the land, i.e., inferior type 
of land.’ It is to be used either for pastures or forests (2.2.1ff.). Two 
kinds of forests are distinguished, the dravyavana for various kinds of 
forest produce and the hastivana as a sanctuary for elephants. The 
latter has little economic value, the elephants being mainly intended 
for purposes of war (2.2.18-14). The principal produce of the dravya- 
vana would appear to be timber and wood of all kinds as well as base 
metals like iron, copper, lead etc. (2.17.4ff.). There can be no doubt 
that both kinds of forests belong to the state. It is laid down that 
a separate forest should be planted for each different type of produce 
(4.2.5). In fact, the Chapter (2.2) creates the impression that entirely 
new forests are to be planted when a new state is carved out of un- 
occupied territory. 

Quite a substantial income may be supposed to come to the state 
from its forest wealth. There is a special store-house in the capital 


14 Cf. U. N. Ghoshal, Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue Sys- 
fem, p. 33; M. H. Gopal, Mauryan Public Finance (London, 1935), pp. 71-73. 
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for forest produce (2.5.1,5). It seems that some of the raw material 
produced in the forest is to be turned into finished articles in factories 
established for the purpose. Such articles would include wood-ware, 
metal-ware, earthenware, ropes, cane-ware and so on. Some of the 
articles made of metals are intended for the defence of the city, and 
may therefore be supposed to consist of swords, spears and other 
weapons (2.17.17). In fact, quite a large amount of defence material 
may be supposed to be manufactured from the various kinds of forest 
produce. For, the officer in charge of the armoury is expected to be 
thoroughly conversant with the raw materials from the forests and 
their qualities (2.18.20). The manufacture of these finished products 
and in particular of defence material must be supposed to be a state 
monopoly. 


As to pastures, it seems that all grass-lands bclong to the state. 
The vivitadhyaksa ‘the superintendent of pastures’ is responsible for 
laying out .grass-lands, providing wells, tanks etc. for the purpose, 
also for planting fruit-orchards and flower-gardens in the area. The 
safety of cattle grazing in the pastures and the protection of caravans 
passing through the areas under his control are also to be ensured by 
this officer (2.34.6-8). It seems that pasture-lands are intended to be 
leased out to herdsmen, who may also make a living by cutting and 
selling the grass (3.10.21). It is these persons who are allowed to 
charge for. damage caused by unauthorized cattle straying on their 
pasture-lands (3.10.22-24). 


The state is the owner of large herds of cattle and other animals, 
with the go’dhyaksa ‘ the superintendent of cattle’ in charge. It need 
hardly be added that cattle are owned privately as well. This is clear 
from the reference to cattle entering royal herds in times of danger, 
when a fee of one-tenth of their produce is charged for the protection 
given (2.29.7). That is also shown by the punishment prescribed 
for owners of cattle as distinguished from herdsmen, when damage 
is caused to crops etc. by cattle (3.10.26-27). 


The go’dhyaksa is to maintain a complete record of cach. animal 
in every herd belonging to the state (2.29.8-11). Similarly, a record 
of all animals owned by private individuals is to be maintained by 
village and district officials under the samahartr (2.35.4). Thus a com- 
plete record of the entire cattle wealth in the state is ensured. Cattle 
are of importance for two reasons. The males are necessary for draught 
purposes in agriculture and transport and the females supply milk, 
which with its products is a valuable source of food. The hides, too, 
are useful for the manufacture of leather goods. The text refers to 
meat, fresh and dried, as an item of food. But it nowhere creates the 
impression that animal herds are to be reared for their-meat. 
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Two ways in which herds may be got tended.are mentioned. 
According to what is called the vetanopagrahika system, a herd of one 
hundred milch-cows is given for tending to a group of cowherds and their 
assistants, each of whom is paid a wage in cash; the entire produce 
of the herd is to be handed over to the state (2.29.2-3). According to 
the other karapratikara system, a herd of one hundred cows of all 
ages but containing only twenty milch-cows is given to one cowherd 
who pays to the state a fixed amount of ghee per year (2.29.4-5). The 
cowherds are held entirely responsible for the care and protection of 
the cattle in their charge. Very detailed rules are laid down about this 
(2.29.12ff.) as also about the proper time for milking cows and buffaloes, 
the quantum of fodder for them and so on (2.29.31ff.). 


Except for state-owned herds, cattle as such may be supposed to 
provide little direct income to the state. The latter does not appear 
to claim the labour of privately owned bullocks or the produce of 
privately owned cows. In times of emergency, what the state demands 
isa part of the animals themselves, one-tenth of the animals owned 
being so claimed in the case of cattle, one-sixth in the case of goats 
and other small animals, and as much as one-half in the case of fowls 
and pigs (5.2.27). In any case, cattle-tending seems to contribute 
much less to the economy of the state than agriculture and trade. 


Provision of routes for trade purposes is another important state 
activity. All trade is to be under state control, with the panyddhyaksa 
‘the superintendent of trade’ in charge. He is to fix the prices of 
the various commodities after taking into consideration such factors 
as investment of capital, interest charges, duties paid, rent and so on 
(4.2.36). <A profit of five per cent on indigenous goods and ten per 
cent on foreign goods is to be allowed, heavy fines being prescribed 
for exceeding these limits (4.2.28-80). Cornering of a particular 
commodity and forcing its price above that fixed by the state involves 
the very heavy fine of one thousand panas (4.2.19). When there is a 
glut of any commodity, the panyddhyaksa is to intervene and centralize 
the sale of that commodity so that the price does not slump (4.2.83-35). 
Apparently, this means that the entire supply is purchased and its 
sale carried out through the agency of the state at the fixed price. 
All in all, the text reveals a definite attempt to strike a reasonable 
balance between the interests of the state, the traders and the customers. 
Often, however, the interests of the customers are regarded as supreme 
(4.2.27,35). Another officer, the samsthddhyaksa ‘the superintendent 
of markets ’ is there to look after the customers’ interests and see that 
the traders or artisans do not cheat them by fraud in weighing and 
measuring or by supplying inferior quality or different make of goods 
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(4.2.3ff). It is also his duty to see that secondhand goods, purdna- 
bhanda, sold in the market, are not stolen property (4.2.1). 


Apart from the trade in private hands, the state itself is to engage 
in trade on a fairly extensive scale. This is natural in view of the 
fact that the state receives a large part of its income in kind and that it 
itself manufactures a large variety of commodities. State trade is in 
the hands of the panyddhyaksa. He has, therefore, to be an expert in 
determining the value of the various commodities and must be always 
thoroughly posted with the position of supply and demand with respect 
to each one of them. He is to fix the prices, raising or lowering them 
according to the availability of the goods, always keeping in mind the 
customers’ interests (2.16.1-3). 


State goods, called rajapanya, may be svabhuimya, indigenously 
produced, or parabhimija, produced in foreign lands. The latter implies 
that the state is to engage in import trade as well. Indigenous goods 
belonging to the state are to be sold in one place, by which is obviously 
to be understood the capital where all state stores are located. Foreign 
goods are to be sold in different centres. In both cases, the interests 
of the customers are to influence the fixing of the selling. price. A 
large profit, it is stated, must be avoided if it is harmful to the subjects 
(2.16.4-6). The purpose in concentrating the sale of indigenous state 
goods in one place is to avoid competition with private traders dealing 
in those gaods. The sale of imported goods in different centres, on the 
other hand, is determined by the consideration that such goods may not 
otherwise be available in out-lying regions of the state. 


State goods are normally to be sold by state servants (2.16.14-16). 
But the aid of private traders may also be sought for the purpose. In 
that case, the traders are required to pay vaidharana, a sort of compen- 
sation fee, to make up for the loss of profit which the state would have 
earned by sale through its servants (2.16.8-9). It is stated elsewhere 
that traders selling goods on commission are to receive the price of 
one-tenth of the goods sold by them if their remuneration is not fixed 
beforehand (3.18.28). This seems to apply, not to traders selling 
state goods, but to agents of private traders. 


The panyddhyaksa is also to arrange for the export of state goods 
to foreign lands. When undertaking such a venture, he is to take 
into consideration all factors such as expenses of the journey, duties 
that may have to be paid, prevailing prices in the different places and 
so on and to determine beforehand if profit can be made for the state. 
He may also investigate the possibility of bartering state goods for 
those from foreign lands, panyapratipanya (2.16.18-24). 
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The import of goods from foreign lands is to be encouraged in 
every way. Exemptions from duties may be allowed to shippers and 
caravans bringing in foreign goods, so that they may be enabled to 
to make a profit. Similarly, immunity from suits connected with 
money matters may be granted to foreign traders except from such 
suits as are filed by their partners or assistants (2.16.11-18). 


Normally, all imported goods are liable to duty or sulka, which is 
to be collected at the city-gates, each of which is to have a custom- 
house with four or five officers in charge, all of them under the sulka- 
dhyaksa ‘the superintendent of custom’ (2.21.1-2). However, sulka 
refers not only to custom duties on imports and exports, but also to 
excise duties on indigenous products. The former seems to be called 
pravesya and niskramya sulka, the latter bahya and dbhyantara sulka 
(2.22.1-2). Excise duties are apparently to be collected at the gates 
when goods are taken out from the city to the country or brought from 
the country to the city for sale. There is a definite rule that goods 
are not to be sold at the place of their production, and fines are prescribed 
for purchasing metals etc. directly from mines, or flowers, fruits etc. 
directly from the gardens, or grains directly from the fields (2.22.9-18). 
Obviously the object is to control the turnover of all goods, so that 
duty is not evaded. The lists of dutiable articles include practically 
everything, from flowers, vegetables, fruits etc. on the one hand to 
diamonds, pearls and other precious stones on the other (2.22.4-7). 
Many items may be supposed to be indigenous products, while some 
may be regarded as foreign imports. Apparently, the rates of excise 
and custom duties do not differ; for, a single set of tariffs varying from 
one-sixth to one-twenty-fifth is mentioned, except that foreign imports 
are to be charged one-fifth of their value as duty (2.22.8-8). It is not 
clear if state goods are also to be charged excise and custom duties ; 
they may be supposed to be exempt. 


Details are given about the collection of custom duty on foreign 
goods. Merchants, who would be mostly coming in caravans, are 
first required to obtain an entry permit at a frontier post, where their 
goods are to be stamped and sealed, and where they pay a road cess 
(vartani) for safe passage (2.21.24-26). Tampering with seals, making 
false declarations about the goods, trying to bypass the custom-house 
and so on are punishable offences (2.21.8-6). Imported goods are 
required to be sold to native traders at\the gate itself at a price to be 
declared beforehand. If there is a competition among native traders 
for the goods and the price offered goes up, the state is to receive the 
excess over the declared price along with the duty (2.21.7-9). Thus a 
fair deal is ensured to the foreign merchant, who in any case would 
have to sell his goods to some native trader; at. the same time he is 
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not allowed to make a profit over and above what he himself had origin- 
ally expected out of the deal. The selling price would, of course, 


be fixed after taking into consideration the higher price paid by the 
native trader. 7 


Certain commodities are to be allowed duty-free. Goods required 
for a marriage or a sacrificial or other sacred rite and goods intended 
as gifts are not to be charged any duty (2.21.18). It seems that the 
import of arms of all kinds as well as of jewels, grains and cattle is to be 
duty-free ; on the other hand, the export of these goods may be pro- 
hibited if circumstances necessitate it (2.21.22-28). As a general rule 
it is added that goods which are of great benefit to the state and seeds 
of rare kind should be allowed to come in duty-free (2.21.81). 


In the matter of the various trade-routes, Kautilya, differing from 
the earlier teachers, has expressed the view that a land-route is to be 
preferred to a water-route. He argues that the former is open in all 
seasons and is fraught with comparatively fewer dangers, which, more- 
over, can be easily overcome (7.12.18-20). Again, he expresses him- 
self in favour of the route to the south as against the Himalayan route 
preferred by the earlier teachers. He regards the southern route as more 
profitable since it brings in many valuable commodities like pearls, 
diamonds, conch-shells and plenty of gold (7.12.22-24). It would not — 
be unreasonable to conclude from this that trade with the south was 
negligible in the days of the earlier teachers, but had become more 
common and more profitable in Kautilya’s days. 


When goods are brought along water-ways, they are to pay the 
duty and other charges at the ports. The state is to maintain a fleet 
of boats which may be let out on hire to traders and fishermen. But, 
of course, these are free to have their own boats (2.28.8-5). All state 
boats are in charge of the ndvadhyaksa ‘ the superintendent of ships.’ 
One of his principal duties is to provide ferries for the crossing of rivers, 
particularly in the monsoon. For ferrying across a river the text lays 
down a regular tariff (2.28.21-28). When ferries operate on rivers 
that form the boundaries between two states, the recovery of custom 
duties, road cess and convoy charges from foreign merchants is to be 
made at the ferry wharf (2.28.25). . 


A feature of the inter-country trade was the journey by traders 
in caravans (sdrtha). Traders in those days could move from one region 
to another only in groups because of the danger of being looted on the 
way by forest tribes and dacoits. Inside a state’s boundaries, it is 
regarded as the state’s duty to protect the caravans. The state is 
allowed to charge a kind of road cess called vartan?, which is collected 
by the officer at the frontier post. In return, this officer is made 
responsible for any loss suffered by the caravan on its way to the capital 
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(2.21.24-25). However, the responsibility for the loss suffered by a 
caravan appears distributed over a number of officers. If a caravan 
loses anything overnight in a village, the headman is required to make 
good the loss. If the loss occurs in regions between villages, the 
vivitadhyaksa is held responsible; if it occurs outside the latter's 
jurisdiction, an officer called corarajjuka is required to make good the 
loss (4.18.7-10). Apparently, it was the special duty of this officer to 
track down robberies in jungle fastnesses. In addition to vartani, there 
is a reference to dtivahika, that is, escort charges (2.16.18, 2.28.25). 
In this case, we may suppose that the state supplied an armed: escort 
to accompany the caravan from the frontier post to the capital. All 
these regulations are obviously thought necessary in order to encourage 
trade between different countries. With the same object in view 
concessions as well as exemptions from civil suits are recommended in 
the case of foreign merchants (2.16.11-13). The text also provides for 
the punishment of the leader and other members of the caravan if they 
leave any of their members stranded on the way, whether in a village or 
in a forest (8.20.18). Corresponding to the caravans on land are what 
may be called convoys of ships on water-ways, particularly on sea. 
This is samydna ‘ going together’ an expression which usually refers 
to voyage by sea. 


Weights and measures used in trade are to be manufactured by 
the pautavddhyaksa, responsible for their standardization (2.19.1). 
Apparently, the private manufacture of these is not to be allowed. 
Details about the different weights and measures and weighing machines 
are given. A large number of balances called twld are described. From 
the description it appears that these are not the usual pairs of scales, 
but are rather balances of the steelyard type, with two unequal arms, 
one marked with figures from zero to one hundred to indicate the weight 
in palas of the article suspended from the other end (2.19.12-16). The 
text mentions also the prices at which the weights and measures are to 
be sold to traders (2.19.86-39). 


A curious feature of the weights and measures is that different 
standards appéar intended for different purposes, one for measuring 
goods received in the treasury (Gyamdna), another, a lower one, for use 
in trade (vyavaharika), a third, lower still, for payments to be measured 
out from the treasury (bhdjana) and a fourth, lowest of all, for deliveries 
to be made to the palace (antahpurabhdjana) (2.19.21-23,29). The 
intention apparently is to secure a double advantage to the state, 
which receives payments by a larger measure but pays out with a 
smaller one. The still smaller measure for deliveries to the palace 
might enable the king to plead that if the state paid out by a measure 
smaller than the revenue measure, he himself received by a still smaller 
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measure. It is, however, also possible that antahpurabhajana refers to 
payments by the palace, and not to it. In that case, the palace would 
be the highest beneficiary under this complicated scheme. It may be 
noted that in ancient Egypt during the third to fifth dynasties in the 
Old Kingdom, there was, besides the normal ell of 450 mm., a ‘ royal 
ell’ which was one-sixth more or 525 mm.; and things for the king 
were measured by the longer ell.1® 


Weights and measures are to be inspected every four months. 
An inspection fee is prescribed at the rate of one kdkani or one-sixty- 
fourth part of a pana per day, which comes to ahout two panas for the 
four-month period (2.19.40-42). 


Coins are to be manufactured by the laksanddhyaksa, whose name 
contains a reference to the laksana or mark such as is found on punch- 
marked coins. Four silver coins of the denominations of 1 pana, 1/2 
pana, 1/4 pana, and 1 8 pana, each containing eleven parts of silver, 
four parts of copper and one part of some hardening alloy, and four 
copper coins of the denominations of 1 mdsaka (equal in value to 1/16 
pana), 1/2 masaka, 1 kdkani (equal in value to 1/4 ind@saka) and 1/2 
kdkani, each containing-three parts copper and one part hardening 


alloy, are mentioned (2.12.24). There is no mention of any gold coin 
in the text. 


Two kinds of currency (panaydtrd) are thought of, one for use in 
trade (vydvahariki) and the other for receipt in the treasury (koéga- 
pravesyda) (2.12.25). It may be assumed that the latter has a slightly 
higher content of the principal metal. It is the ripadaréaka ‘the 
inspector of coins” who is to look after the circulation of currency. 
He is made liable to punishment if he were to upset an established 
currency (sthitd panaydtra) or to allow an irregular currency to circulate 
(4.1.44-46). This implies that currencies other than the official one are 
also to be allowed. It seems that big merchants or merchant guilds 
could get their coins with their own marks stamped elsewhere than at 
the royal mint. The text, no doubt, mentions a fine of twenty-five 
panas for the minting of coins in another place (2.12.26). But that 
seems to work out merely as a sort of license fee for minting coins 
elsewhere. 


Various charges are mentioned in connection with currency, 
namely, rupika at 8 per cent, vydaji at 5 per cent and pariksika at 1/8 
percent. The 7ripika seems to be a charge for minting coins for private 
agencies. As to vydj7 it is usually a surcharge on the price of an article 
and appears to be a sort of sales-tax. In the present case, 5 per cent 


15 See Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 5th edition, Vol. I, Part 2 
(Berlin, 1926), p. 195. 
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of the.coins issued by the state would be charged to those receiving 
the coins. It is stated, indeed, that a currency is valid only when the 
vyaji has been paid (4.1.45). The pariksika is, of course, the inspection 
fee. The riipadargaka makes himself liable to a fine for allowing a 
diminution in the metal content of a currency (4.1.46). 


It is,clear that trade, both private and that carried on by the state 
itself, would be yielding a substantial income to the state. 


Apart from these sources of income rooted in vdarttd, more income 
is expected from other state activities which are mentioned. The chief 
among these are mining and the manufacturing industries. The impor- 
tance of mines is stressed in the statement that the treasury depends on 
mines, that the army is sustained by the treasury and that the earth 
is conquered by means of the treasury and the army (2.12.87). The 
starting of new mines and the renewal of old discarded ones is thus an 
important state activity, in charge of the dkarddhyaksa ‘the director 
of mining’. He has to be an expert in sulbasdstra, geology, and 
dhatusdsira, metallurgy (2.12.1). He is to make a survey of all regions 
where mineral deposits are likely to be found and start new mines and 
renovate old ones. 


The most important metals to be looked for in this way are gold 
and silver. The characteristics of gold and silver ores of different. 
types are described at length (2.12.2-6). The text also describes the 
process of refining gold and silver (2.12.8-11). Other metals to be 
mined are copper, lead, tin, iron and vaikrntaka; the characteristics 
of their ores are also described (2.12.12-16). Mines for precious stones 
like diamonds, rubies etc. are, of course, to be understood (2.12.17). 
Finally, there are the salt-mines, supervised by the lavanddhyaksa 
(2.12.28). 


It is stated that those mines are best which yield rich ores, are 
easily accessible and capable of being operated at a small cost (7.12.18). 
But while the ancient teachers were of the view that a small mine 
yielding products of high value such as diamonds etc. is to be preferred, 
Kautilya expresses himself in favour of a large mine even if it yields 
products of comparatively small value. He rightly argues that the 
latter command a continuous sale, while articles of high value find 
few purchasers (7.12.14-16). 

All mines are clearly state property, but not all of them are to be 
worked directly by the state. In fact, it is stated that a mine costly 
in its working should be leased out for a fixed share of the output, 
bhaga, or for a fixed rent, prakraya, and that only a light mine should 
be worked by the state directly (2.12.22). So far as salt-mines: are 
concerned, these seem to be all intended to be leased out for a share 
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or on hire (2.12.28). Workers in the state-run mines may be supposed 
to belong to the same categories as the workers on crown lands, namely, 
dasa, karmakara and dandapratikarir (2.24.2). In addition, those 
disgruntled with the regime are to be posted in the mines (1.18.21). 
Men of the officers’ grade seem to be meant here, since it is stated that 
their wives and children should be held as hostages, the precaution 
being intended to prevent the men from going over to the enemy. 


It is laid down that the produce of the various mines should be 
turned into articles of use in the respective workshops or factories, 
karmantas. The manufacture of articles from metals other than gold 
and silver is the concern of the loha@dhyaksa, who is also in charge 
of their sale (2.12.28). Another officer, the khanyadhyaksa, is in charge 


of the manufacture of articles from precious stones and their sale 
(2.12.27). 


Far greater importance, however, is attached to the manufacture 
of articles from gold and silver, which is under the supervision of the 
suvarnddhyaksa. One Chapter (2.13) describes at length the process 
of refining the metals, of testing their quality and of the manufacture. 
of various kinds of ornaments from them. Another Chapter (2.14) 
similarly describes the duties of the sauvarnika, the royal goldsmith, 
who manufactures gold and silver articles for the people in a special 
workshop in the market-place. Employees in these workshops are 
naturally to be subjected to a strict supervision. Precautions against 
fraud of various kinds practised by artisans are indicated in the text. 


In 2.12.35-36, there is a list of twelve kinds of income which, it is 
said, is derived from the mines. These are: (1) milya, price, (2) bhaga, 
share, (8) vydji, a sort of sales-tax, (4) parigha, the exact nature of which 
is not clear, but which appears to be a kind of protective duty, (5) 
atyaya, penalty for violation of state monopoly, (6) sulka, custom duty 
(in the case, for example, of imported salt) or excise duty, (7) vaidharana, 
compensation for transfer of state rights of sale to private individuals, 
(8) danda, fine, (9) ripa, which seems to refer to the inspection fee of 
1/8 per cent, (10) rupika, which appears to be a charge for manufacture 
at 8 per cent of the price, (11) dhdtu ‘metals’ and (12) panya * commodi- 
ties’ manufactured from them. It is quite obvious that mining and 
the industries based on it are expected to be a valuable source of 
state income. 


In an appraisal of the present work D. D. Kosambi has remarked, 
‘“The writer knew the value of heavy industry as few in India had 
grasped it before the present century.’2® It is very doubtful if such 


16 An Introduction to the Study of Indian History (Bombay, 1956), p. 208, also 
JBBRAS, XXVII (1951), p. 206. 
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a claim can justifiably be made for an author of so early anage. Heavy 
industry as understood in the present century would appear to be 
inconceivable before the advent of the machine age and the industrial 
revolution. Iron, steel and coal are generally regarded as the basic 
heavy industries. But though the text refers to mining as an important 
state activity, it nowhere stresses the importance of iron and steel. 
The Chapter on mining, 2.12, is largely devoted to gold and silver ores 
and disposes of iron ore in a single siitra (2.12.15). And while the text 
devotes two Chapters to the manufacture of gold and silver articles 
(2.18 and 2.14) it contains not a single siitra concerning the process 
of manufacturing steel or the articles to be made out of it. It merely 
refers to factories to be started for the manufacture of articles of copper, 
lead, tin, brass, bronze etc., along with steel and iron (2.12.28). There 
is no emphasis on articles of steel and iron. Mining is, no doubt, 
declared to be the source of the implements of war (7.14.25). But that 
can hardly be understood to mean that it is given a place of eminence 
in state economy. And when the treasury is said to come from mines 
(2.12.87), it should be remembered that the best treasury conceived 
in the text is one that mostly contains gold and silver and various 
kinds of big jewels and cash (6.1.10). Of other heavy industries of 
modern times like electrical and so on, one naturally cannot expect to 
tind any mention in the text. 


An industrial activity, of which many details are found, is the 
manufacture of textiles. Though there is no indication that this is 
intended to be a state monopoly, there is little doubt that the state 
is expected to engage in this industry on a large scale. The officer’ 
in charge, the sutrddhyaksa, is to get yarn spun from wool, bark-fibre, 
cotton, hemp and flax by women, especially those without support. 
Their wages are to be fixed according to the quality of the yarn (2.23.2-3). 
Women from respectable families, who are not used to going out for 
work, may be allowed to spin in their homes (2.28.11). There are to 
be separate factories for weaving different types of cloth, cotton, linen, 
silk etc, (2.28.8-9). There is a reference to the manufacture of kavkata 
Or armours in separate factories (2.23.10). And the sutrddhyaksa 
is asked to look after the manufacture of ropes, thongs and straps, 
useful for carts, chariots etc. used in the fighting services (2.28.18-19). 
It seems quite likely that this officer was originally concerned mainly 
with the manufacture of clothing and equipment for the army, as 
Breloer has suggested.'? 


An industry definitely concerned with the equipment of the army 
is the manufacture of chariots. The rathddhyaksa is to get various 


17 KSt, III, pp. 471-473. 
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kinds of chariots and carriages built, most of them useful for fighting, 
but some of them intended for use on ceremonial occasions (2.88.8-5). 


All in all there does not seem to be much scope left for private 
enterprise in industry. What may be regarded as belonging to this 
sphere is the activity of some of the artisans and craftsmen. There 
are, in the first place, those who are called kdrusdsitrs, who appear 
to be master artisans, employing a number of artisans to do the actual 
work for the customers. The workmen may be supposed to get only 
a wage, the master artisan keeping the profit made out of the work. 
There are, on the other hand, svavittakdrus, who appear to be artisans 
working independently with their own capital and in their own work- 
shops. In the latter case, the guild (Srenz), to which the artisan must 
be supposed to belong, is to stand guarantee to the customer for loss, 
damage etc. caused by the artisan (4.1.2+3). That every craft has its 
own guild may be assumed, though the constitution and functions 
of the guild are not precisely stated anywhere.?® 


The state is expected to exercise strict control over the artisans’ 
work. The text makes such lapses by the artisan as delay in the delivery 
of the article, failure to carry out the customer’s instructions, offences 
punishable by the state (4.1.5-7). It lays down the percentage of 
increase or decrease in the raw material during the process of manu- 
facture, to which the artisans must conform (4.1.8-9,18,86ff.). It also 
lays down a scale of wages for the different categories of artisans 
(4.1.10,22,32,40,42). The most serious offence of the artisan is, of course, 
appropriation of the material given by the customer for manufacture and 
denial that it was ever received by him. That offence is, dealt with 
in the legal section on deposits. A number of tricks are described 
there for finding out if the artisan had really received the material. 
If that is proved he is to be punished as a thief (3.12.35-51). 


A number of legal sections in Book Three .are concerned with 
matters largely connected with trade and industry. There is the 
section on debts (8.11) in which are laid down rules governing the rates 
of interest, loans with or without mortgage, the recovery of loans, 
the liability for the loans contracted by others and so on. Another 
section (3.12) deals with the use and misuse of a pledge, the liability 
toreturnitandsoon. The liabilities of the sales-agent, vaiydvriyakara, 
are also laid down in the same section (8.12.25-30). Rules governing 
the revocation of a sale or a purchase are stated in another section 
(8.15). The law of partnerships, which is dealt with in another section 
(8.14.18ff.), lays down rules about the liability of the partners in 


18 Cf. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1922), 
pp. 25-82. 
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different circumstances, the quantum of their share, cheating by 
partners and so on. 


There is finally the section on dasa and karmakara (3.13 and 8.14). 
The former refers to many types of ‘ unfree’ men, who, as Breloer 
has pointed out at: length,!® are not the saine as the slaves in ancient 
Greece. There is the right to be free on payment of a ransom amount 
which is earned by the work done for the master. Similar, but far more 
temporary, is the position of the dhitaka, a person pledged with the 
creditor when contracting a debt. The ddsa, it is obvious, can be 
owned by private individuals as well as the state. He is entitled to 
the same wage as the free worker, namely, one pana and a quarter 
per month over and. above his board (2.24.28). That the number of 
ddasas must have been\.comparatively small is shown by the fact that 
even in state enterprises free labourers are required in addition. 


As regards the free workmen (karmakara) the law lays down the 
duties of the employers as well as the employees, making a violation 
of the rules a punishable offence. The text also refers to a samgha 
or a union of workmen, which deals with the employer and supplies 
workmen to him from amongst its members (8.14.12-17). It is quite 
clear that labourers are not without protection from the state for 
safeguarding their wages and other rights. 


Referring to TD. A. Suleikin’s periodization of Indian history, 
V. I. Kalyanov had expressed the opinion that the present text reflects 
relations of production, economic institutions etc., characteristic of 
the period known as ‘the downfall of the slavery saciety ’ which ‘ prob- 
ably took place during the 1st to the 8rd centuries A.D.’, which period 
saw the birth of feudalism in India.2° In the article appended to the 
Russian translation of the text, he refers to the opinions of W. Ruben 
and Suleikin, who seem to find a ‘ slave-owning society ’ in this text, 
as well as to the opinion of S. Th. Oldenburg who finds in it a ‘ feudal 
society.’*! Kalyanov himself sees in it signs of ‘ early feudal society.’?? 


By ‘slavery society ’ or ‘ slave-owning society ’ seems to be under- 
stood a society like that. in ancient Greece where a small number of 
citizens lived on the labour of large hordes of slaves. It is extremely 
doubtful if similar conditions ever obtained in India. W. Ruben has 
compared the state stores mentioned in this text with the stores and 
the adjoining workmen’s quarters found at Harappa and has drawn 


19 KSt, II, pp.30-69. 

20 ‘Dating the Arthagastra’ in Papers presented by the Soviet Delegation 
at the XXIII International Congress of Orientalists, Indian Studies (Moscow, 
1954), p. 52 and p. 45. 

21 “Arthashastra—Vuzhneishii pamyatnik indiiskoi kulturi” appended to 
the Russian translation of the text, pp. 526 and 525. 

22 Loe. cit., p. 529. 
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the conclusion that the store-economy of the state has remained the 
same from the third millenium B.C. to the first millenium B.C., the 
only difference being that rice did not play the part in Indus culture 
which it plays in Kautilya. He has argued that at Harappa slaves 
must have been used for grinding, so also prisoners (dandadasa) as in 
Palestine and Egypt, and he thinks that the same was the case in the 
third century B.C. in Kautilya’s day.** But whatever may have been 
the position in the Indus culture, it cannot be maintained that this text 
contemplates an economy based mainly on slavery. The Siidras, 
who are the principal agricultural community as shown by 2.1.2, are no 
slaves. In fact, it is stated that no Arya, a term which includes the 
Siidras, can be a dasa (8.18.1-4). The Sidra must also have been the 
principal labouring class in trade and industry. There is no indication 
in the text that even in mines only slaves are to be used as was the 
case in ancient Greece. It is true that ddsas appear by the side of free 
labourers on state farms (2.24.2). It is probably this circumstance 
of the mention of free labourers beside da@sas that makes Suleikin speak 
in terms of the downfall or decay of the slavery society. But there is no 
reason to suppose that in any well-attested period things were materially 
different in India from those reflected in this work. D.D.Kosambi has 
argued that slavery of the Greek type did not develop in India because 
at the time of the invasion, the conquering Aryas had tribal property, 
not private property.*4 Whatever the reason there is no doubt that 
India did not know slavery of the Greek type in any historical period. 
Megasthenes, the Greek, was impressed by the contrast. He says (in 
Arrian), ‘‘ All the Indians are free and not one of them is aslave. The 
Lakedaemonians and Indians are so far in agreement. The Lakedae- 
monians, however, hold the Helots as slaves, and these Helots do servile 
labour ; but the Indians do not even use aliens as slaves, much less 
a countryman of their own.’’*? There is no valid reason to doubt this 
testimony, which so precisely brings out the contrast between conditions 
in Sparta and India in his day. The dasa in India is not the same as 
the Greek doulos and was certainly no Helot.2® The humane regula- 
tions about the treatment of the dasa in this text which are ‘ probably 
unique in the records of any ancient civilization’ seem to have been 
in vogue in most periods of Indian history and need not be regarded 
as originating only in the Mauryan period, as Basham thinks.*7 


23 ‘Uber den altindischen Staat ’ in AOr, XIX (1951), pp. 473-475. 
as ‘On a Marxist Approach to Indian Chronology’ in ABORT, 31 (1950), 
p-. 262. 

25 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and <{rrian, 
p- 68 and pp. 211-213. 

26 Cf. B. Breloer, KSt, II, pp. 11-14, 68-69. 

27. The Wonder that was India, p. 1538. 
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The exact nature of the ‘ feudal society ’ into which slavery society 
is supposed to have been transformed in the early centuries of the 
Christian era and which is sometimes believed to be reflected in this 
text is not quite clear. It seems to be understood to refer to the strati- 
fication of society in the four varnas.** A feudal social order, according 
to Baikov, consists of the exploitation of the two lower varnas, who are 
the producers of wealth, by the higher varnas, with whom the state is 
in alliance and who enjoy the fruits of the labour of others. He admits 
that this feudalism was not of the same type as the feudalism of medieval 
Europe. Nevertheless, he insists that the economic relation between 
the lower class producers and the upper class enjoyers had a feudal 
character.2® That there was exploitation of the labour of the lower 
classes, particularly of the labour of the large mass of Sidras is not to 
be denied. But the term feudal seems to have been understood by 
Baikov and others in a sense different from what it usually conveys in 
English. Moreover, there is no reason to suppose that such exploita- 
tion of the lower classes was a feature of the period commencing with 
the beginning of the Christian era. Already in the Brahmana works 
we have a reference not only to Siidras but also to Vaigyas as food 
(ddya) for the higher varnas.*° 


Economic activity is expected to be under strict control mainly 
in order that state income may be safeguarded. State income is classi- 
fied in the budget and accounts under seven heads: city, country, 
mines, irrigation works, forests, cattle-herds and trade-routes (2.6.1-8). 
The revenue from these comes either in the form of a tax or impost or 
profit made by state enterprises. All the different sources of income 
are together called the dyaégarira ‘ the body of income’ (2.6.9). These 
are then re-classified under seven other heads called dyamukha ‘ the 
source of income.’ These are (1) mulya, price realized by the sale of 
state goods, (2) bhaga, share of goods produced by the subjects, (3) vyajz, 
a tax imposed on all sales, (4) parigha, a kind of protective duty for 
safeguarding state goods, (5) kipta, a fixed levy, apparently the one 
charged at ports on river-banks (2.28.2), (6) rupika, a surcharge on 
manufactures, and (7) atyaya, penalties (2.6.10). It.cannot be denied 
that this isnot the classification of a scientific theorist, as U. N. Ghoshal 
has pointed: out.*! In fact, these things do not appear to have been 
thought out in the abstract by the author; he seems to have co-ordinated 
the views of earlier writers on the subject and actual practice as he was 


} 28 I. P. Baikoy, ‘ Arthashastra—pamyatnik bolshoi istoricheskoi tsennosti ’, 
an article also appended to the Russian translation of the text, pp. 540-544. 
29 Loc. cit., p. 545. 
80 Cf. Kosambi, ABORI, 31 (1950), p. 263. 
eet Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue System (Calcutta, 1929), 
__P: 
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able to ascertain from personal inquiry. Nevertheless, the attempt 
at classification is not without significance.** 


Expenditure is shown in the budget and accounts under fifteen 
heads, including the palace, the armoury, the, armed forces and so on. 
This is called vyayagarira ‘the body of expenditure’ (2.6.11). The 
majority of items involve expenditure on state account; only a few 
may be regarded as constituting the privy: purse of the king. There 
is no reference in the list to expenditure incurred on state enterprises 
like mining etc., probably because the revenue from these sources is 
net income calculated after deducting all expenses. 


A large part of state revenue is received in kind. State stores for 
goods of all kinds are therefore a necessity. The construction of the 
stores is described at length (2.5.1-6). There are stores of all kinds, 
of grains, fats, sugar, salt, wines, spices, vegetables and fruits and so 
on, also forest produce and manufactured articles, including weapons. 
Part of the stores is made up of goods produced by state enterprise, 
the rest being state dues received in kind. The stores would be used 
for making part payment to state servants and others. What cannot 
be thus disposed of would be put up for sale. The stores also provide 
a convenient means of creating buffer stocks and preventing a wide 
fluctuation in prices. The panyddhyaksa is expected to buy when there 
is a glut and sell when there is scarcity. The stores may thus be 
expected to exercise a great influence on state economy. Breloer, in 
fact, regards the panyddhyaksa and the kosthagarddhyaksa as the two 
pillars of the economic life revealed in this work.*$ 

The importance of the treasury (Koga), which is one of the seven 
prakrtis of the state, is quite obvious. In the dicussion on the relative 
importance of the prakrtis, Kautilya, differing from one of the earlier 
teachers, has expressed his own opinion that the treasury is more 
important than the army (danda). The latter can be raised and main- 
tained only with the help of a well-filled treasury. Besides, it helps 
in the pursuit of dharma and kdma (8.1.46-49). When for some reason, 
such as a costly military adventure, the treasury gets depleted, efforts 
become necessary for its replenishment. How this should be done is 
shown in Chapter 5.2. Among the measures recommended are: 
(1) A levy on agriculturists ranging from one-fourth to one-third of 
the stocks with them, according to the productivity of the soil (5.2.2). 
(2) If this is found insufficient, farmers are to be induced to grow crops 
as directed by the state and give part of the produce to the state 
(5.2.8-15). Meyer rightly compares this with efforts made by modern 


32 Cf. Breloer, KSt, III, pp. 187-188. 
33 KSt, III, p. 348. 
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states to increase production in times of war.*4 (3) A levy on traders 
ranging from 50 panas on dealers in gold, silver etc. to 5 panas on dealers 
in vegetables, cooked food etc. Even actors, singers and prostitutes 
are to pay half their income (5.2.17-25). (4) A levy on animal-breeders, 
ranging from half the stock of poultry and pigs to one-tenth of cattle, 
horses etc. Keepers of brothels are to augment the treasury through 
the earnings of beautiful and young maids supplied by the palace 
(5.2.27-29). (5) If these measures, too, do not suffice, contributions 
should be requested for specific undertakings and people should be 
pressed to contribute to their utmost capacity; or, (6) rich men 
should be asked to pay acccording to their means, conferring on them 
titles, decorations and other honours in return (5.2.31-36). 

These are more or less open demands made on the subjects. The 
Chapter goes on to describe a number of not so open and mostly quite 
dubious ways of replenishing the treasury. Thus, (1) the property 
of heretical sarnghas or of temples may be appropriated through the 
trustees, who are to give out that it is burnt down or lost (5.2.37-38). 
(2) The miraculous manifestation of a deity should be arranged and 
fairs and festivals started in its honour to provide a source of income 
to the state ; a number of ways in which the credulity of the people 
is to be exploited in this manner are described (5.2.39-45). (8) Secret 
agents posing as traders should receive deposits or loans on a large 
scale and get the whole ‘stolen at night’ (5.2.46-51). (4) The other 
measures recommended are to be used only against disyas, those 
who are suspected of treason, and not ordinary citizens. These include 
confiscation of their property by getting them involved in some serious 
crime through state agents (5.2.52-69). 

There can be little doubt that the measures described in this 
Chapter are intended to be used only in an emergency. B. Breloer, 
however, has argued that these are not special levies, but the usual taxes 
normally received by the state.*> It is not possible to agree with this 
argument. ‘The word used in this Chapter for the levies is pranaya 
(sitras 16, 26,29). In the case of grains, the reference is to anvsa, 
not bhaga, and the verb used is ydceta (siittras 2,3). These are not words 
used in.connection with ordinary revenue. There is no doubt a refer- 
ence to purcliase of grains for money (siitra 5) and the grant of grains, 
cattle and money to new settlers (siitra 4). This quite legitimately 
raises the question,.how can the king, who is in financial difficulties, 
purchase grains for cash? The answer is that koga here does not stand 
for cash only, but includes the state stores as well. It is stated else- 


34 ZII, VII (1929), p., 203. 
35 KSt, I, pp. 78-81. 
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where that kogavrddhi includes abundance of grains (sasyasamnpad) 
and abundance of commodities (panyabahulyam) as well (2.8.3). There 
is also a reference in the same place to kosadravyas being given on loan 
or traded in (2.8.7-8). So itis possible to conceive a king being without 
a koéa, if he is lacking in any one or more of cash, grains and commodi- 
ties, not necessarily lacking in cash only. Moreover, this Chapter 
describes how cash also may be collected by means of extraordinary 
measures (siitras 31-36). It is not possible to look upon these measures 
as normal sources of revenue. ‘The verb used in this connection is 
bhikseta or ydceta, which is inconsistent with the recovery of normal 
dues incash. So, too, the demands made on traders, artisans and artists 
cannot be looked upon as normal income derived from them. And it 
is certainly impossible to believe that the devious ways of replenishing 
the treasury described in the latter half of the Chapter (sitras 37-69) 
are recommended as normal sources of state income. 


From this picture of a rigid control of the entire economic life 
in the state Breloer has drawn the conclusion that it presupposes 
economic planning by the state and that therefore we have in the text 
a description of what may be called a planned economy. He thinks 
that such planning is necessitated by the very circumstances that prevail 
in India, particularly the factors of climate and nature. And he points 
out that there is no trace of such a planned economy in European 
theories until recent times.2® In a review of Breloer’s work in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, B. K. Sarkar has contended that economic 
planning is modern, post-war (post-1918), and was not and could nothave 
been thought of by Kautilya. And he has charged Breloer with using 
a common-place category ‘ economic planning ’ without distinguishing 
its old and new contents.3?_ It must be conceded that modern economic 
planning has to be distinguished from the kind of planning visualised 
in this text. In the former, the state fixes a plan for economic develop- 
ment spread over a certain number of years, lays down priorities in 
the matter of development, allocates resources in men and capital 
in accordance with these priorities and watches over the progress of 
the plan in the various fields from year to year. In the Arthasastra, 
we do not find these things. What plan there is appears only in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the budget and the fixing of the quantum 
of revenue expected from each type of economic activity, with control 
exercised mainly to ensure the recovery of this revenue. The emphasis 


in modern planning is on development, that in the Arthasdsira is on 
control. 


36 KSt, III, pp. 360-362. 
87 IHQ, XI (19385), p. 347. 
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A more or less rigid control of the economy by the state has made 
its appearance in many lands at various times. Egypt is the classic 
land in antiquity of such rigid control. M. Rostovtzeff has described 
in great detail how economic life was controlled in Egypt under the 
Ptolemys.** There appear similarities with many things that we find 
in this text. For example, there was a very thorough system of 
registration of land, cattle, houses, produce and so on, there were state 
monopolies in oil, beer, salt, mining and so on, traders were concession- 
aires of government, wages and prices being fixed by the state, there 
was a thorough supervision over, and a full inspection of, every econo- 
mic activity. But there was one great difference. All land in Egypt 
belonged to the king as the representative of the deity, and the whole 
economy was based on compulsory labour. Rostovtzeff says, “‘ Owner- 
ship of the land by the king and compulsory labour for his benefit as 
the representative of the deity and the realm were the twin pillars 
supporting the fabric of the Egyptian state and of Oriental states in 
general.”5® It must be pointed out that the state as conceived in the 
Arthasdstra cannot be included in this category. Believing, however, 
that the Arthasdstra presents the same system of ‘fiscalism as a con- 
sequence of absolute rule’ and that Sandrakottos or Candragupta 
had introduced this system in his empire, Breloer seeks a common 
origin for its widespread prevalence from India to Egypt. He finds 
behind these things ‘the towering figure of Alexander’, though he 
admits that besides the idea of Hellenistic influence on India, the idea 
of Indian influence on Alexander also can be thought of, an influence 
through the Persian sources being a third possibility that is suggested.‘ 
It may. be pointed out, however, that the ‘ fiscalism’ of the Ptolemys 
was inherited by them from the Pharaohs and was not a creation of the 
Hellenistic period. And it is little likely that Alexander had anything 
to do either with introducing it in India, if it was really introduced here, 
or its introduction from India into the land of the Nile. In fact, a strict 
regulation of the economy is found to have been the rule “ under the 
Byzantine Emperors, under Louis XIV, under the Hapsburgs and the 
Romanoffs.”4! And in these cases, the regulation was the result neither 
of any theory nor of the influence of another similarly regulated state.*? 


Tow far does the picture of economic life disclosed in the Artha- 
Sdstra conform to actual conditions? There can be little doubt that 


38 The Social and Economic History of the Iellenistic World (Oxford, 1941), 
Vol. I, pp. 259-407. 

39 Ibid., p. 271. 

40 KSt, I, p. 110. 

41 W. Lippmann, 7'he Good Society (London, 1937), p. 11. 

42 For a detailed consideration of this question, see F. Wilhelm, ‘ Dus Wirt- 
schaftssystem des Kautaliya Arthasastra ’ in Journal of Economic and Social Histor y 
of the Orient, Vol. IT (Leiden, 1959), pp. 294-312. 
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so far as the general pattern of that life is concerned, with its base in 
agriculture, cattle-farming and trade, supplemented by a few small 
industries, it has been true of India without any serious modifications 
till comparatively recent times. It seems also indisputable that some 
sort of control over agriculture and trade was always necessary in the 
interests of state revenue. Perhaps in industry too, particularly that 
connected with mining and salt, the state in India has enjoyed a mono- 
poly as recommended in this text. But as regards the many taxes and 
levies, of which the text speaks and some of which are obviously unjust 
and liable to be oppressive, it cannot be definitely asserted that they 
were consistently imposed at all times everywhere in India. A great 
deal often depended on the particular ruler and on the conditions then 
prevailing in the particular state. It should be remembered that 
what the text states in the matter of taxation is primarily a theory, 
which, however, is quite capable of being put into practice by a strong 
ruler supported by an efficient administration. If the notice in Justin 
is to be believed, Candragupta, soon after his coming to the throne, 
became unpopular because of his oppressive taxation. Probably, 
high and comprehensive taxation was necessary for him for the expan- 
sion of his dominions. But there is nothing to show that Kautilya 
was directly associated with his taxation policy. As a matter of fact, 
the system of taxation recommended in this text cannot be said to be 
an innovation of Kautilya. It seems to have been derived from earlier 
sources. And Candragupta may well have relied on the traditional 
theory of the sastra which was more ancient than Kautilya; he need not 
have depended on any individual teacher for the formulation of his 
taxation policy. Thereis one place in the text which shows that prob- 
ably Kautilya himself did not approve of some of the imposts men- 
tioned by him on the authority of the earlier teachers. In 3.17.15-16, 
he states that when a fine is imposed it is usual to add a surcharge in 
the form of ripa at eight per cent and vydji at five per cent. This, he 
says, is unjust ; what is just is only the fine as prescribed and nothing 
more. As we have seen, ria (which here stands for réipika) and 
vy@ji are among the imposts mentioned elsewhere, which are likely to 
be found oppressive and unjust. It is obvious that what he has 
stated elsewhere is old material, and that he does not entirely approve 
of it on the ground that it is unjust. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Tue kind of state control over the economy which this text pre- 
scribes is not possible without an efficient administration. We, therefore, 
find in it a description of an elaborate administrative machinery. 


Since ancient times persons occupying the highest positions in 
the administration of a state appear to have been known as Zérthas. 
There is an incidental reference to eighteen tivthas in 1.12.20, while 
a list of these eighteen appears to be given in 1.12.6. These high 
dignitaries are referred to in the next Chapter as mahdmatras (1.18.1). 
The former appellation is ignored in the rest of the text, but the latter 
is frequently used. 


Foremost among the dignitaries are the manirin, the purohita, the 
senapatt and the yuvardja. These four are always mentioned in this 
order (1.12.6, 5.3.8, 9.8.12). Though the same salary is laid down 
for all four, the order of enumeration may be regarded as indicative 
of their rank. About the mantrin or mantrins and the purohita, some 
remarks have already been made.1 The sendpati in such a context is 
to be understood as the commander-in-chief of all armed forces. The 
yuvardja or the crown prince would normally be the eldest son of the 
ruler. His coronation is only incidentally referred to (2.36.47, 5.1.16 
etc.). There is no mention of the assignment of any specific duties 
to him, but it is indicated that he may be sent instead of the sendpati 
on an expedition of conquest (9.3.7) or to put down a rebellious officer 
(5.1.58ff.). 


Two of the highest officers are the dauvdrika and the antarvamsika. 
In the tirtha list they are mentioned immediately after the ywuardja. As 
the names indicate, they are the chief of palace attendants and the chief 
of the king’s guard respectively. Their specific duties are not stated 
anywhere, probably because they are palace officials, not directly 
connected with state administration. Only in one place is it stated 
that these two may carry out the king’s daily routine when the king 
happens to be seriously ill (5.6.5). It is these two palace officials who 
are to be understood as antaramatyas ‘inner ministers’. It is stated 
that when any of the antaramdtyas turns treacherous, danger from 
him to the ruler is greater than danger from a treacherous mantrin, 
purohita etc. mentioned above (9.3.20, 8.2.8). That is because these 


1 See pp. 182-185 above. 
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two have daily occasion to be near the king’s person. It is obvious 
that each of the six officers mentioned so far enjoys a position in which 
he may feel the temptation to conspire against the ruler in order to 
seize the throne for himself or to support some rival to the throne. To 
obviate the possibility of such dangers, the king is advised to keep the 
power of the treasury and the army in his own hands (8.2.4). 


Among the most important administrative officers are the samdharir 
and the sammnidhair. The former is usually mentioned before the latter 
(1.12.6, 5.8.5). That is probably indicative of the greater importance 
of the samdahartr’s office than that of the samnidhatr’s. The former’s 
chief function is the preparation of the yearly budget and the keeping 
of accounts. He is to fix the amount of revenue to be collected under 
each of the seven heads, durga, rdstra and others, which make up the 
‘body of income’ (2.6.1-9). In the accounts, he is to arrange the 
income under seven heads, milya, bhaga and so on, and the expenditure 
under fifteen heads, antahpura and: others (2.6.10-11). Many of the 
details about budgeting and account-keeping are far from clear; but 
there is no doubt about the importance attached to these.? It is added 
that the samdharir should show an increase in revenue and a reduction 
in expenditure and endeavour to redress any excess of expenditure 
over revenue (2.6.28). The samdharir thus appears to be something 
like a finance minister so far as this part of his duty is concerned. 


But the samdharir has other duties too. He is in administrative 
charge of the entire countryside (janapada). Only the durga or the forti- 
fied capital is excluded from his jurisdiction. He represents the king 
in the countryside during the latter’s absence from the kingdom on 
some expedition, just as the sunyapala or regent represents him in the 
capital (12.2.25-31). The samahartr may be supposed to have his 
headquarters in the capital, for the sthdniya, which is the same as the 
durga, is called the samudayasthdna (2.8.8); however it seems more 
likely that he is to spend most of his time away from the capital. 


For administrative purposes, the samdhartr is to divide the country 
into four divisions, each in charge of an officer called sthanika. Under 
the sthdnika there are to be junior officers called gopas, each in charge 
of five or ten villages. With the help of these, the samahartr is to have 
a record of all towns and villages, classified as big, middling and small, 
containing information about their wealth in grains, cattle, money 
and so on. The gopa is to maintain a record of all agricultural and 
other holdings in the villages in his charge and take a census of every 


2 B. Breloer, KSt, III, 166ff., finds a great similarity between the details 
found in this text and the system followed under the Peshwas, and he argues that 


the system is quite natural in view of the dependence of state revenue on land 
economy. 
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household, noting down the number of inhabitants with full details 
about the profession, the property possessed, the income, the expendi- 
ture and the revenue received from each household (2.35.1-7). Most 
of this information is obviously necessary for the samahartr for prepar- 
ing his budget. It may be assumed that the gopas would be forward- 
ing their records to the samahartr through their respective sthdnikas. 


But the samaharir is to have under him another set of servants 
who are to work in secret and provide him with information on the 
same matters of which the gopas send him the records. This, no doubt, 
is intended as a check on the gopas, to prevent any false information 
being forwarded to him. But the men in-secret service are expected 
to do something more than that. They are to report to the samdhartr 
on new arrivals in towns and villages and departures from them, on 
the activity of unsocial elements, on the movements of traders and the 
goods carried by them, on the loyalty or otherwise of the subjects, 
on the integrity or its absence among officers and on the activity of 
robbers and enemy agents (2.35.8-15, 4.4.3-4). This is to help the 
samahartr in maintaining law and order in the countryside, which is 
also one of his responsibilities. 


For maintaining order, the samdharir has the help of the pradestrs, 
who are stationed at the headquarters of the gopas and the sthanikas 
(2.85.7). Their main function is the suppression of crime, kantaka- 
$odhana, described at length in Book 4. There are to be three of them 
at each headquarters and they are to investigate thefts and robberies 
with the help of the gopas and the sthdnikas (4.1.1, 4.6.20). These 
latter, therefore, are not merely revenue officers, but police officers as 
well. The samdharir, under whom all these officers work, is, therefore, 
also something like a home minister in a modern state. It is he who 
impresses on the people the efficiency of the ruler’s administration 
(4.5.18-18). He may be regarded as a sort of governor or administrator- 
general in the countryside. 


An officer called rdstrapdla is mentioned in 5.3.7; his appoint- 
ment is referred to in 5.1.89. But his functions are nowhere described. 
His duties could be partly those of the samdhartr. It is possible that he 
is one of his subordinates, perhaps the same as sthdnika, whose name 
does not appear in the Chapter on salaries and wages. 


Little that is definite can be said about village officers below the 
rank of the gopa. There is a reference to grdmabhrtakas ; but it is 
not clear if gopas are also to be understood by that term. The salary 
of 500 panas a year recommended for the grdmabhrtaka (5.8.28) might 
appear to be reasonable for the gopa, but rather high for a village ser- 
vant. Besides, like the sthdnika, the gopa also does not figure in the 
salary lists. However, in another place, the gramabhriaka is coupled 
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with bhiksuka, for whom grains are to be left behind from heaps of grains 
to be gleaned by them (5.2.11). This surely cannot be understood of 
the gopa; only the lowest kind of village servant can be thought of. 
It is possible to suppose that in the other places where the word gradma- — 
bhrtaka occurs it stands for the grdmika referred to elsewhere in the text. 
This grdmika appears to be a kind of village headman. It is stated that 
a gramika who banishes from the village a person who is not a thief 
or an adulterer should be fined twenty-four panas (8.10.18). This 
shows that he has the power of banishing people. The grdmtka can also 
require a tenant to accompany him when he goes on some village work 
(3.10.16). That also shows some executive power. Again, a wife ill- 
treated by her husband is allowed to seek shelter in the house of a 
gramika, among others (8.4.9). This shows that he occupies a position 
of some status in the village. 


Then there is the grdmakita ‘ head of the village ’ mentioned once. 
It is stated that if a gramaliita or an adhyaksa yields to the temptation 
of extorting money from the people, he is to be sent into exile (4.4.9-10). 
He is, therefore, obviously a state servant and may be looked upon as 
identical with the gra@mika. Finally, there is the reference to the 
gramasvamin ‘ owner of the village’. He is required to compensate 
for any loss of property suffered at night by a caravan during its stay 
in his village (4.18.8). Since the next siitra refers to a similar liability 
of the vivitddhyaksa, who is a state officer, it might appear that the 
gramasvamin, too, is a state officer. It is, of course, possible to suppose 
that he is not a state servant but the owner of the village in the 
sense of a private individual to whom the village is gifted for outstand- 
ing service or some other reason. But that appears less likely in view 
of the prohibition to grant a village (5.3.32).. 


For the offence of wrongful banishment of a person innocent of 
theft or adultery, besides the grdmika the village is also to be fined the 
highest sdhasa-danda (3.10.18). In such a case, the grdmika may be 
supposed to have acted at the instance of the village. The will of the 
village would be expressed through its prominent inhabitants. These 
may be identified with the grdmavrddhas ‘village elders’, who appear 
in the text as guardians and trustees of the properties of minors and 
temples (2.1.27; also 3.5.20). They can also hold in trust a debt paid 
back by the debtor when the creditor is not there to receive it (3.12.12). 
The village elders are also to help in settling boundary disputes between 
two neighbouring farmers (8.9.15) and are to be present when any sale 
of a field or a tank and so on takes place (8.9.3). The idea in the latter 
case is to keep the purchase in the village. It may be assumed that the 
gramika would be consulting the village elders on matters affecting the 
village. The elders may be supposed to meet together in connection 
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with their duties or at the instance of the grdmika. But whether they 
form a village panchayat or a village assembly is more than what one 
_ can say on the evidence of this text. With the centralized administra- 
tion visualised in it, the village assembly or panchayat, even if it be 
assumed to exist, can hardly be expected to play any significant role. 
Power in the rural area is centred in the hands of the samdahartr with an 
army of subordinates under him spread over the entire countryside. 
That leaves little scope for initiative by people on the village level. 


Since the samdhartr is in overall control of the administration in the 
countryside, it may be assumed that officers, whose sphere of activity 
lies in the area within his jurisdiction, would be under his general 
supervision. Such in particular would be the vivitddhyaksa, the 
antapalas, those working in mines, forests or sanctuaries, probably 
also the sitddhyaksa. And as a matter of fact, we find it stated that 
the samdhartr should ascertain through secret agents how far the 
adhyaksas are loyal and honest (2.35.13, 4.4.4). 


What the samdaharir is in the country, the ndgarika is in the city or 
the fortified capital. He, too, has under him four sthdnikas in the four 
city wards and a number of gopas, each in charge of twenty or forty 
households. These gopas, too, are to maintain a census of these families 
with respect to the number of members in it, their profession, income, 
expenditure and so on (2.86.1-4). The ndgarika also has men in secret 
service to help him get information about suspicious characters and 
enemy agents. But the ndgarika is put on the same footing as the 
pradesir in the matter of detection of crimes, his sphere of work being, 
of course, restricted to the city (4.6.20). For this purpose he has a 
number of raksins under him who also help him in ensuring the 
security of the fort. 

It appears that the na@gartka is not at all concerned with budgeting 
and accounts even of the city. The samdharir is in charge of that; 
for, the durga is included in his budget (2.6.1-2). It may be supposed 
that the statistics collected by the city gopas and sthdnikas would be 
passed on to him for that purpose. On the other hand, the ndgarika 
has certain special duties that are appropriate to a city-administration, 
such as the maintenance of the cleanliness of the city, the taking of 
precautions against outbreaks of fire and so on. 


It is possible that in the theory of administration, the idea of the 
nagarika is a later development. In the list of the ¢irthas there is no 
mention of the ndgarika; on the other hand, there is mention of an 
officer called durgapdla in that list. It may be supposed that in the 
earlier theory the samdhartr was given charge of the administration 
of the entire country including the city, and the durgapdla was there 
only for ensuring the security of the fort. The samdhartr’s subordinates 
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in the city, too, were known as gopas and sthanikas like their counter- 
parts in the country. A new officer, the ndgarika, was thought of 
later, to replace the durgapdla and take charge of the city administra- 
tion. The city gopas and sthdnikas were naturally made subordinate 
to him, though they kept their old designations, which appear in their 
origin to be associated with the countryside. Such a development 
in theory, if it may be assumed to have taken place, most probably 
preceded the composition of this text. For, it can hardly be maintained 
that the ndgarika is an innovation of our author. Had Kautilya himself 
really been the first to think of the nd@garika, that fact would have been 
proclaimed by him, as he has not missed any opportunity to take credit 
for any new point of view or new doctrine put forth by him. 


It is to be noted that the ndgarika does not figure in the Chapter 
on salaries either. Both there and in the list of tirthas an officer called 
pauravyavahdrika is mentioned, who is not referred to anywhere else 
in the text. The ndgarika cannot be identified with him, for as the 
name of that officer shows he is a judicial officer stationed in the city. 
The ndgarika is not concerned with the administration of law even 
in the city. For that purpose there are the dharmasthas, of whom there 
are to be three in the city and three in each of the smaller towns (3.1.1). 
And the dharmastha, too, does not appear either in the tirtha list or in the 
Chapter on salaries. It appears clear that the dhanmastha also is a later 
conception, developed from the earlier conception of the pauravyd- 
vaharika. It may be reasonably concluded from these instances that 
the text has preserved in part an earlier stage in the development of 
ideas on administration, while it mostly describes elsewhere a system 
more advanced in certain respects. 


A different possibility is suggested by another instance. An 
officer called prasdstr is ranked even above the samaharitr and the 
samnidhatr and allowed the same salary as these two (1.12.6, 5.3.5). 
The only other place in the text where a prasdsir is mentioned is 10.1.17. 
But the duties attributed to him in that siitra, namely, marching ahead 
of the army to prepare the ground for its encampment and making 
provision for its water supply, cannot be thought of as appropriate to 
an officer of such a high status as to be ranked above the samahartr 
and the samnidhatr. Obviously, the prasdasir of the tirtha list is to be 
distinguished from the prasdstr of Book Ten. The former, it may be 
suggested, was probably a sort of administrator, in charge of the 
management of the king’s household. He is mentioned immediately 
after the dauvdrika and the antarvamsika, who are palace officials and 
before the samahartr with whom the list of administrative officers of the 
state may be supposed to begin. It is hardly possible to suppose that 
‘the prodastr of an earlier theory lost his status and was given only 
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minor duties in a later theory, and that both these stages in the develop- 
ment of the same officer are preserved in the present text. It is more 
likely that the: two prasdstrs are unrelated to each other, being derived 
by the author from two different sources. 


The samnidhatr, who enjoys the same status as the samdharir, 
is in charge of the stores, that is, of the actual revenue and other income 
received by the state. He is to get the following store-houses built, 
suited for the different commodities ‘to be stored in them: (1) kosagrha, 
the treasury proper, in charge of the kosddhyaksa, where gems of various 
kinds and articles of high value are to be kept ; (2) panyagrha, in charge 
of the panyddhyaksa, where commodities other than grains and other 
edible goods are to be stored; (8) kosthdgara, in charge of the kostha- 
garddhyaksa, where grains, sugar, salt, oils and other edibles are to be 
stored; (4) kupyagrha, in charge of the kupyddhyaksa, where timber 
and other forest produce are to be stored ; (5) dyudhdgdra, the armoury, 
in charge of the dyudhagarddhyaksa ; and (6) bandhandgara, the prison- 
house, in charge of the bandhandgarddhyaksa (2.5.1-6). The inclusion 
of the prison-house among the store-houses is surprising. Apparently 
everything that needs to be properly guarded, whether material objects 
or persons, is regarded as the concern of the samnidhdatr. There can 
be little doubt that the adhyaksas mentioned are to work under the 
supervision of the samnidhatr and are to be looked upon as his sub- 
ordinates. These in turn are to have a number of experts to help 
them in judging the quality of the goods to be received in the stores, 
whether it be gems, cash, grains or other articles. 


The samnidhdir is expected to be thoroughly conversant with 
everything connected with the stores. He must be able to say how 
much is received in the various stores from different sources, how much 
has gone out and what balance there isin them. He must be in a posi- 
tion to state without hesitation what each of the stores contains at 
any given moment (2.5.22). 


The text states that for use in times of emergency a secret treasure- 
house should be built on the borders of the country, men condemned 
to death being made to build it (2.5.4). The idea is that after the 
building is finished, the convicts would be executed, so that no one 
alive would know anything about the existence of such a treasure- 
house. Since it is the samnidhair who is to get this secret treasury 
built, he must be regarded as one of he most trusted officers of 
the king. 

There is a discussion in the text about the relative seriousness 
of the harm that is likely to be caused to the state by the samahartr 
and the samnidhair. In the opinion of the earlier teachers, the samni- 
dhitr is likely to do greater harm, as he may find fault with or ruin goods 
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to be received by him and cause loss to the state or impose penalties 
on the subjects thereby causing disaffection. The samahartr, on the 
other hand, has to be satisfied with his legitimate dues only. Kautilya 
himself, however, considers that the samdhartr is likely to do more harm 
than the samnidhdtr. He argues that the latter accepts only what 
is guaranteed by others as to its quality and has, therefore, no scope 
for helping himself at the cost of the state. The samahartr, on the 
other hand, has plenty of such scope; for example, when fixing the 
quantum of revenue to be received from anyone he may clandestinely 
receive something for himself first and then fix the dues at a lower 
rate (8.4.31-33). There is no doubt that in Kautilya’s opinion the 


samaharir has greater power to harm the interests of the state than 
the samnidhatr. 


An office of very great importance, situated in the capital, is the 
aksapatala. It is a sort of records-cum-audit office. There is an 
adhyaksa in charge, with a special building of his own with many halls 
and record rooms (2.7.1). The records to be maintained there pertain 
to (1) the activity of each state department, (2) the working of state 
factories and conditions governing production in them, (38) prices, 
samples and standards of measuring instruments for various kinds 
of goods, (4) laws, transactions, customs, and regulations in force in 
different regions, villages, castes, families and corporations, (5) salaries 
and other perquisites of state servants, (6) what is made over to the 
king and other members of the royal family, and (7) payments made 
to and amounts received from foreign princes, whether allies or 
foes (2.7.2). A more comprehensive record-house can hardly be 
thought of. 


But the aksapatala is also to control and regulate the working of 
each state department and of each state undertaking. It is from this 
office that officers receive assignments of specific undertakings with 
instructions about carrying them out (2.7.3-5). And when the year 
is ended or the undertaking completed, it is to this office that they 
are to bring the accounts and the balances for a thorough audit. 
Many details are given about auditing; but some of them are not 
quite clear. 


The samahartr does not appear to have anything to do with the 
aksapatala. The records kept in this office are different from the 
records that are of use to the samaharir; and the work of audit referred 
to here is different from account-keeping. But though the adhyaksa 
of this office may be regarded as an independent officer, his status does 
not appear to be very high. He is only an adhyaksa and there is no 
special designation for him. 
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Special officers appointed to guard the frontier are called antapdlas. 
It would appear that some kind of forts are to be erected on the frontiers 
in the four directions and it is at these frontier posts that the antapdlas 
are to be stationed. These posts are to serve as the points of entry 
into the kingdom (2.1.5 and 2.3.1). The antapdlas thus control the 
entry of men and goods in the country. They issue passes to incoming 
traders, stamp their goods and after charging them a cess for the road 
send them on to the capital in the centre of the country (2.21.24-26). 
Whereas the earlier teachers thought that the antapdlas are likely 
to be more harmful to the state than the traders because they might 
tend to encourage robbers and to make excessive demands on traders, 
Kautilya himself regards traders as more harmful since these look only 
for exorbitant profits. ‘The antapdlas, he thinks, ensure the free flow 
of trade (8.4.34-36). The appointment of antapdlas is obviously neces- 
sary for the security of the country also. 


Book Two, called adhyaksapracadra, describes the duties of nearly 
thirty adhyaksas. Three other adhyaksas are mentioned elsewhere. 
The adhyaksas may be classified as follows: (1) the assistants of the 
samnidhatr in charge of state goods ; (2) those in charge of state estab- 
lishments, asvddhyaksa, hastyadhyaksa and the like ; (3) those in charge 
of mining and industry, akarddhyaksa and his assistants, stitrddhyaksa, 
surddhyaksa and so on ; and (4) those who control trade, panyddhyaksa, 
samsthadhyaksa, Sulkddhyaksa and others. Itis to be noted that the 
writer of sdsanas or decrees, a subject with which Kautilya claims to 
have dealt with for the first time, is not named as sasanddhyaksa ; he 
is referred to only as lekhaka (2.10.8). 


An adhyaksa has under him a lekhaka, clerk, a ripadarsaka, 
inspector of coins, a samkhydadyaka, accountant, a nivigrdhaka, keeper 
of the balance, in charge of actual goods, and an witarddhyaksa, who 
appears to be a sort of supervisor expected to keep a watch over the 
activity of the subordinate staff (2.9.28-30). This riépadarsaka, at- 
tached to every office, is perhaps to be distinguished from the rupa- 
dargaka, who sanctions currencies according to 2.12.25. The latter 
appears to be himself of the status of an adhyaksa. 


There is a reference to the appointment of a dita or an envoy, 
when a policy decision has been taken after consultation with ministers 
(1.16.1). The dita is not to be thought of as a permanent ambassador 
stationed, at the court of a foreign prince, but as an envoy sent for 
placing the case of his state before the foreign prince with respect to 
some specific matter. According to the nature of his mission, the 
dita may be nisrstdrtha, envoy plenipotentiary, with full powers to 
negotiate with the foreign ruler, or parimitdrtha, envoy with a limited 
mission, with powcrs to negotiate only up to a certain limit, or sdsana- 
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hara, the mere bearer of a message from his state (1.16.2-4). It may 
be assumed that for the three types of mission, officers of different status 
would be selected. One may expect a nisrs{drtha dita to be either 
a mantrin or the sendpati or the yuvardja, while an officer of a lower 
status may be expected to be appointed as a parimitartha dita; a §asana- 
hara can be an officer of a still lower status. It would thus seem that 
the office of the dita is not an independent office ; it is a special duty 
entrusted to some one who is already occupying séme other office, the 
assignment of this duty being temporary. This seems supported by the 
fact that there is no salary prescribed for the dita; there is only what 
may be called a travelling allowance according to mileage laid down 
for the dita. For, it is said that a madhyama dita, by which we have 
apparently to understand the parimitartha diita, should be paid at the- 
rate of ten panas per yojana up to a distance of ten yojanas and at twenty 
panas per yojana for a distance beyond ten and up to one hundred 
yojanas (5.3.19). It is obvious that an wttama dita, that is, the 
nisrstartha, would be entitled to a higher rate, while the avara, that is, 
the Sdsanahara, would receive the allowance at a lower rate. These, 
therefore, appear as allowances, over and above the regular salaries 
of the officers concerned, which they are entitled to in order to meet 
the expenses of the journey which they are expected to undertake with 
a suitable entourage (1.16.5). 

The higher officers of the state are usually referred as amdatyas. 
In particular, the adhyaksas and some others like the dharmastha and 
the pradestr are regarded as amdatyas (2.9.1, 3.1.1, 4.1.1). Three 
grades of amatyas are, however, recognised—the highest, the middling 
and the lowest—according to the degree of qualifications possessed by 
them. A number of qualities expected in an amatya are mentioned 
and the means of ascertaining how far a person possesses any of those 
qualities are described (1.9.1-3). There is a discussion on the class of 
persons from amongst whom officers are to be selected. Referring to 
the various opinions held by the earlier teachers on this question, 
Kautilya expresses himself in favour of appointing persons of different 
types to posts that may be suited to the qualities they may possess 
(1.8.1-29). It seems that the appointment of the head of a depart- 
mient is to be made by a royal order. Such an officer is described as 
adhikarane sdsanasthah ‘mentioned in 4 decree with reference to an 
office or department ’ (2.9.19). 


Another name for an executive officer is yukta ‘ one who is appointed 
or employed.’ There are yukta, upayukta and tatpurusa in every 
department (2.5.16). Of these, the yukta is obviously the head of the 
department, the upayukia is a subordinate officer, of whom there may 
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be more than one in a department, while the tatpurusas are servants 
of the lowest category. 


Persons possessing the qualities of sativa, spirit, prajid, intelligence 
and vdkyasakti, power of expression, are sometimes referred to as 
suitable for state service (1.11.19). However, itis naturally regarded 
as of the utmost importance that the person should be a man of proved 
integrity and loyal to the ruler. In order to find out if an officer is 
honcst and loyal, the earlier teachers had recommended four secret 
tests, called wpadhds. The first, dharmopadhd, was intended to find 
out if he is susceptible to suggestions to join a conspiracy against the 
king because ostensibly the purohita has been dismissed by the king. 
The arthopadhd sought to find out if he is susceptible to the same sug- 
gestion when a large gain is promised to him. The bhayopadhd was 
meant to find out if he joins a conspiracy when degraded along witir 
other officers. And the kdmopadhd was intended to find out if he is 
prone to entertain the suggestion that the queen is in love with him 
(1.10.2-12). After describing these tests, the text adds Kautilya’s 
own opinion that the king or the queen should not be brought in for the 
purpose of these tests. For, he argues, suggestions about joining 
a conspiracy against the king or about the queen being in love with him 
may take deep root in the officer’s mind and that may prove disastrous. 
This is no doubt true. But Kautilya does not seem to have any objec- 
tion to these tests as such; he only wants the reference to the king 
and the queen to be kept out of them. Butit isdifficult to see how in 
the tests as described such a reference can be avoided. As a matter 
of fact, the tests, as described, appear to be highly impracticable. 
For, they can hardly be used on the extensive scale that would be 
necessary when so many officers have to be appointed. If used ex- 
tensively, they would lose their secrecy. And there would be the 
practical difficulty of seemingly dismissing the purohita or the sendpati 
every time that an officer is to be put to the test of dharma or artha, 
or of putting officers under wholesale arrest whenever an officer is to be 
put to the test of bhaya. The names of the four tests suggest rather 
different kinds of tests. It seems possible that dharmopadha is only 
a test to find out if the officer is pious or not, arthopadhd to find out if 
he is likely to be corrupt or not, bhayopadhd to.find out if he is cowardly 
or brave and kamopadhda to see if he is a voluptuary or not. Simple 
tests to discover these traits, without bringing in the king or the queen, 
are easy to conceive. That the original purpose of these tests was to 
find out the presence or absence of these traits is shown by the recom- 
mendation that those who pass the dharma test should be appointed as 
dharmasthas or judges and pradestrs or magistrates-cum-police-officers, 
those who pass the artha test as samahartr or samnidhatr, those wha 
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pass the bhaya test as officers serving in close proximity to the king, and 
those who pass the kama test as officers keeping the king company in 
his entertainments (1.10.13). 


It is stated that one should avoid making the appointment of three 
types of persons to a high office. These are: (1) the mulahara, one 
who is known to have squandered his patrimony, (2) the tddatvika, 
one who spends everything as soon as he has earned it, and (8) the 
kadarya, the miser who amasses wealth by causing hardship to himself 
and his dependents (2.9.20-23). ‘The last of these may be in the habit 
of sending his accumulated wealth to foreign countries for safe keeping. 
If that is discovered to be a fact through secret agents, it is recommended 
that he may be punished by getting him involved in a charge of being 
in league with the enemy (2.9.26-27). 


In two Chapters, 5.4 and 5.5, the text gives advice to one who 
aspires to join state service, particularly as a minister. Such a candidate 
is above all expected to be thoroughly conversant with the teaching of 
the Sastra. He is advised to approach the king for service through 
someone in the good books of the king. When granted an interview 
by the king, he must be prepared to give a test of his knowledge of the 
Saistra. Before appointment, he may make stipulations that his party 
men would not be unjustly punished or injured, that his secrets would 
not be divulged to others and so on(5.4.1-7). Such stipulations are con- 
ceivable only if a distinguished person is seeking a ministerial appoint- 
ment. As regards the deportment of an officer after his appointment, 
it is added that he should behave in a courteous and dignified manner, 
regard the king’s interest alone as supreme and avoid association with 
harmful or dishonourable persons (5.4.8-10). At the same time he is 
advised to be on the lookout for any signs showing the king’s displeasure 
and to be ready to take any hint and make good his escape before any 
harm can be done tohim. Instances are given of ministers, Katyayana, 
Kaninka Bharadvaja, Pisuna and others who are said to have noticed 
some unusual happening, and taking that as a hint, to have made 
themselves scarce before the king could vent his displeasure on them 
(5.5.10-11). This brings out very clearly the supreme importance of 
the king’s will, often his sweet will, in matters connected with state 
service. 


A remarkable feature of the Sastra is the uninhibited manner in 
which the organisation of a secret service is recommended and the use of 
secret agents for a variety of purposes described. Two types of secret 
service are distinguished. One is samstha ‘the establishment’, the 
members of which are generally stationed in a single headquarters. 
The other is samcdra ‘the rover’, the members of which move from 
place to place according as their services may be required. 
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There are five kinds of samsthds: (1) the kdpatika, described as a 
chaira, a pupil or an apprentice or an assistant, who observes and reports 
to the king or the minister in charge if there be anything harmful or 
evil ; (2) the uddsthita, an apostate monk, who is made the centre of a 
network of intelligence agents disguised as monks; (8) the grhapatika- 
vyaijana, a farmer rehabilitated by the state, who has a network of 
intelligence agents working under his direction; (4) the vatdehaka- 
vyatjana, a merchant similarly rehabilitated, with a number of intelli- 
gence agents under him; and (5) the tdpasavyafijana, a bogus ascetic, 
imposing on the gullible as a great seer and thus becoming the centre 
of intelligence work (1.11.2-20). 


There are four types of sarmcdras: (1) the sattrin, the secret agent 
par excellence, who is apparently an orphan sepecially trained by the 
state for this work ; (2) the ttksna, the desperado or bravo, who is useful 
for secretly liquidating enemies of the state; (3) the rasada, the giver 
of poison; these two administer what is called wpdmésudanda ‘ secret 
punishment ’ or téisnimdanda ‘ silent punishment ’; and (4) the bhiksuki 
or parivrajikd, a Brahmin nun who does the work of spying in the 
houses of high officers where she finds easy access because of the 
honour shown to her in the palace. Heretical nuns can also be similarly 
employed (1.12.1-5). 

The samsthdas clearly work under the samdahartr. For, the latter 
uses the grhapatikavyafijana and others to check the information 
collected by the gopas. He also uses them to find out who among the 
subjects and state servants are loyal (2.35.8-15). Even the roving 
spies would appear to work under the direction of the samdharir. For, 
all information spied out by them is to be first communicated to the 
samsthds, which are, of course, under the samdhartr (1.12.7-12). 


That intelligence agents are to work in foreign countries as well is 
naturally to be expected. The text, however, also mentions a special 
type of agent for this work. He is the ubhayavetana ‘in the pay of 
both.’ He is in the secret service of one state, but manages to secure 
service with the ruler or some high officer in a foreign state. When he 
wins the confidence of the latter, he may be in a position to pass on 
valuable information secretly to his native state or to render useful 
service to it in some other way. However, in order that he may not 
double-cross his native state and work in the interest of the foreign 
state, it is reeommended that his wife and children should be held as 
hostages (1.12.17-19). It may be assumed that every state would be 
the centre of espionage and counter-espionage activity on a very large 
scale, 


Such a highly organised intelligence service may be regarded as 
necessary and no serious fault can be found with the teaching of the 
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S4stra in this respect. There can be no denying, however, that its 
recommendations regarding the use of the tiksna and the rasada for 
what is called silent punishment cannot be justified on ethical grounds. 
All that can be said in defence is that it might possibly save the state 
much trouble and expenditure if harmful elements are eliminated in this 
manner without creating a furore. But the danger of innocent persons 
being sometimes similarly disposed of cannot be overlooked. The 
exhortation that these secret ways are to be used only against the 


treacherous and the unrighteous (5.2.69) may not always be heeded in 
practice. 


Secret agents are useful for detecting corruption among state ser- 
vants. For, itis recognised that despite all care exercised in the appoint- 
ment of officers, cases of embezzlement of state funds may often occur. 
In a few remarkable verses, it is pointed out that it is well nigh impossible 
for an officer who handles state funds or goods to resist the temptation 
to misappropriate them, that it is as difficult to detect an officer while he 
is misappropriating funds as it is to detect a fish while it is drinking 
water, that the ways of officers bent on misappropriation are more diffi- 
cult to predict than the movement of birds in the sky (2.9.82-34). 
The text refers to many ways in which officers may cause loss to the 
treasury. They may prevent revenue from being raised or delivered, 
they may lend state goods at interest, they may put them to personal 
use, they may substitute inferior goods for high quality goods and so 
on. Of apahdra, that is embezzlement proper, no less than forty ways 
are enumerated (2.8.4-21). Some specific crimes by state officers 
are mentioned elsewhere. These include theft of valuables from mines 
and factories, theft from stores or the treasury, corrupt practices by 


the judge or the magistrate, offences by jail warders and the jail super- 
intendent and so on (4.9.2-24). 


The samdharir is responsible for the detection of such offences. One 
way is to invite the subjects who may have suffered as a result of the 
corrupt practices of an officer to come forward and declare how they 
have suffered. Another way is to take the help of informers, who may 
be promised a reward of one-sixth of the amount involved if they succeed 
in exposing a fraud (2.8.24-32). And there are, of course, the secret 
agents who are to be on the lookout for such offences by state servants. 
The uttarddhyaksas stationed in each office seem to have this specific 
duty assigned. to them (2.9.29-30). To prevent offences by officers, 
it is also recommended that each office should have many chiefs and 
that they should be frequently transferred (2.9.31). 


For the offence of misappropriation and for corrupt practices in 
general very severe punishments are laid down. In many cases, 
it is recommended that the, officer concerned may be disgraced by 
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smearing him with cowdung and ashes and proclaiming his offence 
throughout the town or village or by shaving his head and driving him 
out with brickbats. In the case of some offences, the punishment 
prescribed is death, sometimes death with torture (4.9.2-27). The 
deterrent character of many of these punishments can hardly be in 
doubt. 


State servants, particularly high officers, are likely to be disloyal 
and even turn traitors. ‘Those who can be seduced from their loyalty 
by the machinations of some enemy are called kriyas. Officers become 
susceptible to such seduction because they are disgruntled. This may 
be due to one of four feelings: krodha, resentment or anger, because a 
promise of advancement has not been kept or because there has been 
supersession or demotion and soon; bhaya, fear, because he has com- 
mitted some wrong or amassed wealth by wrongful means or has 
incurred the displeasure of the king and so on; lobha, greed, arising out 
of his impoverishment or addiction to vice or miserliness ; and mdna, 
a fecling of high self-esteem, leading to dissatisfaction with his condition, 
or a tendency to rashness (1.14.2-5). It is the secret agents who are to 
find out if any officer nourishes any grievance of this sort (1.13.22-23). 
At the same time, the text recommends that suitable efforts should be 
made to win over such disgruntled officers from the enemy’s state, so 
that the latter may be thereby weakened and its conquest made easier 


(1.14.6-12). 


Chapter 5.3 lays down the salaries and wages to be paid to state 
employees. Normally, one-quarter of the state revenue may be spent 
on these payments. Salaries ranging from as high as 48,000 to as low 
as 60 are recommended for the different categories of state employees. 
The amounts are obviously to be understood as stated in panas, which 
is the only coin mentioned for purposes of calculation in this text. 
This pana is a silver coin, ripyaripa, with asilver content roughly equi- 
valent to three-quarters of a tola (2.12.24). The salaries, therefore, can 
hardly be understood as intended on a monthly basis, and are clearly 
meant as annual salaries. Even so the salaries appear to be on a fairly 
liberal scale. The purpose behind the provision of high salaries to the 
higher category of officers is stated to be the prevention of discontent 
among them against the regime and ensuring efficiency on their part. 
The salaries provided and the very large administrative staff visualised 
in the text undoubtedly create the impression that such high expendi- 
ture on administration can only be borne by a comparatively big and 
flourishing state. 

It is stated that when the treasury is not full, payment to state 
servants may be made partly in cash and partly in kind. Payments of 
the latter type may be in the form of forest produce, fields etc. (5.3.81). 
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By way of a partial explanation of this rule, the text seems to add, 
* For a wage of 60 (panas), one ddhaka of grains should be fixed as 
maintenance in conformity with the cash (wage) ”(5.3.84). This seems 
to mean that when the full wage is not to be paid in cash, part of it 
may be paid in the form of grains. But whereas the 60-pana wage 
is a wage per annum, the payment of one ddhaka of grains is to be 
understood as being made every day. It must be assumed that the 
cash wage would be reduced to a corresponding extent. For, the 
60-pana wage is recommended for the lowest category of servants 
(5.3.17). In the case of some of them we read elsewhere that they 
are to be given food for themselves and their dependents plus a monthly 
wage of one pana and a quarter (2.24.28). That comes to 15 panas per 
annum over and above the daily food for the whole family. It is there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that when one dadhaka of grains is given as 
part payment, the 60-pana wage would be correspondingly reduced. It 
should be pointed out that one ddhaka is equal to four prasthas, and it is 
said that one prasiha of grains constitutes the daily ration of an Arya 
individual (2.15.43). It would not be unreasonable to conclude that 
an average family is assumed to consist of four male adults for the 
purpose of providing food-rations as part-wage, also that 45 panas 
would be deducted from the annual wage of 60 panas when these daily 
rations are paid. It is not possible to agree with P. V. Kane that 
60 panas (understood as copper coins) is a monthly wage, that one. 
adhaka of grains is a substitute for the 60-pana monthly wage and that 
consequently 60 copper panas may be assumed to be the price of one 
adhaka of grains.* If at all some price relation is to be found, it may 
be in the form of 45 silver panas as the price of 360 ddhakas of grains. 


The rule about the food rations as part payment to state servants 
must also be understood as restricted only to those with a wage of 60 
panas per annum, and not to all state employees. For, it is quite 
inconceivable that those entitled to 48,000 panas, for example, would 
also receive in addition (or as part payment) a corresponding amount 
of grains, namely, 800 ddhakas per day.4 An ddhaka is roughly 
between three and four pounds in weight, so that 800 ddhakas would 
amount to nearly one ton of grains. If we take all officers and servants 
into account, the daily rations would consume several hundreds of tons 
of grains every day. No granary can stand such a strain on its resources. 


Besides grants of tax-free lands to priests, preceptors, the purohita 
and other learned Brahmins, the text recommends grants to adhyaksas 
and state servants of lower categories on the occasion of new settle- 


3 HD, III, pp. 124ff. 


4 As is understood, for example, by G. Harihara Sastri, JOR, XXVIII 
(1958-1959), pp. 15-16. 
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ments. Such lands are, however, inalienable (2.1.7). Land in lieu of 
salary may be given, but the grant of a whole village to an officer is to 
be avoided (5.3.32). 

Should a servant die while in state service, his wife and children 
become entitled to his wages and food-rations. And the state is required 
to look after minors, aged persons or sick persons in the families of the 
deceased servants. And when there is death, illness or birth in the 
family of a deceased servant, the state is asked to render help with 
money and honour (5.3.28-30). 


In this description of the administrative set-up in a state, we miss 
any interest on the part of the state in the education of the people. 
That is clearly because teaching was a monopoly of the Brahmins and 
the state could not interfere in their work. Moreover, learning in the 
sastras, though theoretically open to the three higher varnas, was mostly 
restricted to Brahmins, and the great mass of Siidras were not eligible 
for it even in theory. As for knowledge of the various trades and crafts, 
that was handed down from father to son or from the practitioner to the 
apprentice usually belonging to the same class. It was, therefore, not 
necessary for the state to concern itself with the imparting of educa- 
tion, either academic or professional. 


It may similarly be said that a department of health in the modern 
sense finds no place in this administrative machinery. There are, of 
course, the army doctors,.who are to keep themselves in readiness 
with medicines, instruments and bandages When a fight is about to 
begin (10.38.47). The, state is also expected to take suitable steps 
when there is an epidemic (4.8.18-16). Beyond that, the interest of 
the state appears to be restricted to seeing that no physician lends his 
indirect support to criminal activities by agreeing to treat wounds 
secretly (2.36.10). 


How far is the administrative system described in this work true 
to reality? In other words, to what extent does it correspond to the 
actual administration prevailing in any state at any time in the past? 
On the face of it, there appears to be little correspondence between 
the administrative set-up as disclosed in this text and what little in- 
formation we are able to gather from other sources, especially the 
inscriptions. There are differences in the designations and functions 
of most of the officers mentioned.: 


It is quite natural to try to find agreements between what this 
text has to say on arrangements about administration and the actual 
practice as revealed by inscriptional evidence in what may be regarded 
as more or less contemporary Mauryan times. R. K. Mookerji has 
made an impressive list of parallelisms between this text and the 
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inscriptions of Agoka.5 Many of the parallel or identical expressions 
have, however, little bearing on matters of administration. For example, 
ustdna (ulthdna), devikumdla, mrgayd, samaja, vihdra-yatra, nadgavana, 
tadatuvdye dyatike ca, and so on have little to do with state administra- 
tion and may, therefore, be left out of account. Theexpressions that 
call for attention in the present context are mahdmata (including dhamma- 
mahimdta and antamahdamata), nagalaviyohdlaka, yuta, rajuka and 
pradesika, perhaps also parisd. These suggest identity with adminis- 
trative personnel mentioned in the Arthasdstra. 


It may be pointed out at the outset that the Mauryan Empire 
appears to have been administered by dividing it into provinces, which 
were placed in charge of viceroys, who were often princes of royal 
blood. Rudradaman in his inscription refers to the Vaisya Pusyagupta, 
who was a rds{riya in Surastra in the reign of Candragupta Maurya. 
It is also well-known that Asoka was sent as a viceroy in Kashmir 
during liis father’s reign. And under Asoka himself, there were terri- 
torial divisions called dhdra or visaya, and four princely viceroys are 
said to have administered such territories from Taksasila, Ujjayini, 
Tosali and Suvarnagiri.6 It would appear that such an arrangement 
was natural, for a wholly centralized administration in the far-flung 
Empire would have been almost impossible because of the difficulties 
of communications in those days. Of such territorial divisions of the 
country, each to be administered by a governor or viceroy in charge, 
there is no trace in the Arthasdstra. The rdsfriya of Rudradiman’s 
inscription might seem to correspond to the rdsfrapdla mentioned 
in this text. But it is extremely doubtful if, like the ras{riya, the 
rdstrapdla can be regarded as a governor or viceroy in charge of 
@ province. 


There is, of course, no doubt that the maha@mata of Asoka is the 
same as mahdmdatra referred to in this text. Itis, however, a general 
term used to describe any high officer of the state, and signifies little 
in the present context. Butthe dhammamahdamdta of ASoka cannot be 
identified with any Arthasdsira officer, certainly not with the dharnmastha. 
The former was concerned with looking after the people’s religious life 
and spreading Asoka’s dhamma among the people, whereas the dharma- 
stha in this text is a judge concerned with the administration of law. 
Similarly, the antamahdmdta of Asoka was also concerned with the 
propagation of dhamma beyond the borders of the Empire and is there- 
fore not the same as the antapdla of this text, who is concerned with 


5 R. K. Mookerji, Candragupta Maurya and His Times (Madras, 1943), 
pp. 377-393 ; cf. also F. W. Thomas, *‘ The Edicts of Asoka ’, JRAS, 1914, 383ff. 


6 Cf. R. C. Majumdar and others, dn Advanced MHislory. of India (London, 
1046), pp. 120ff. 
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guarding the frontier and controlling the import trade. The nagalavi- 
yohalaka of ASoka, of course, reminds one of the pauravydvahdrika 
mentioned in this text. But it should be remembered that the functions 
of this officer are nowhere described. On the other hand, we find the 
duties of the ndgarika set forth in great detail. It is possible, but far 
from certain, that the nagalaviyohdlaka is the same as the ndgarika. 
As to yuta, it is true that the word is verbally the same as yukta. But 
whereas yukta in this text is a general name for state officers, yuta in 
ASoka appears to be the designation of a particular officer with specific 
functions. Scholars are not agreed as to the status of the yuta, whether 
he is only a subordinate officer or an officer of the highest grade. In 
any case, it is not a general term describing all officers like yukta. As 
regards r@juka, he worked in a judicial capacity besides being a revenue 
administrator and is said to have been occupied with hundreds of 
thousands of people. He is often regarded as an officer in charge of 
a province or at least a district.’ It is not possible to find in the Artha- 
gdstra any officer corresponding to this rdjuka. It mentions rajju 
as a head of income under rdstra (2.6.3) which probably refers to income 
from survey operations. Even if the officer in charge of these opera- 
tions be understood to be known as rajjuka, he cannot be supposed 
to have any judicial functions nor regarded as concerned with hundreds 
of thousands of people like the r@juka. Itis also impossible to identify 
the latter with the corarajjuka of this text, who is required to make 
good thefts from a caravan outside the jurisdiction of village officers 
and the pasture-superintendent, that is, in waste lands and jungles 
(4.18.8-10). As to prdadesika, the temptation to regard him as identical 
' with the pradestr of this text has been very great in view of the root 
common to both words. But whether we regard the prddesika as 
higher in status than the rajuka or as subordinate to him, he would 
appear to be an administrative officer in charge of a region or a district 
(pradesa). The pradestr, on the other hand, is primarily concerned 
with the investigation and suppression of crime. ‘There are three of 
them at each headquarters, the smallest of which is the headquarters 
of the gopa with jurisdiction over a group of five or ten villages only. 
The pradestrs all work under the samdhartr. It is, therefore, difficult to 
see any real identity between the functions of the prddesika and those 
of the pradestrs. Finally, the parisd or parisad of ASoka can hardlv be 
identified with the mantriparisad as is sometimes done. 


It may perhaps be argued that there was little scope for a reference 
to the various administrative officers and their functions in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka in view of the nature of their contents. However, since 


7 Cf. Romila Thapar, .4soka and the Decline of the Mauryas (Oxford, 1961), 
pp. 106-107. 
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officers like rdjuka and prddesika are mentioned, it would be reasonable 
to suppose that at least the samdhartr, probably the most important of 
the officers in this text, as well as the dharmastha would have been 
referred to if officers with these designations had really functioned in 
his Empire. We have, therefore, to admit the fact that the administra- 
tive set-up described in the Arthasdstra is not reflected in any significant 
manner in the inscriptions of Asgoka.* As for the later inscriptions 
there are even fewer correspondences. 


This, however, does not mean that the scheme ‘of administration 
recommended in this text is divorced from reality. The work does not 
profess to describe the actual administration that may have prevailed 
in a particular state or at a particular time. Being theoretical in 
character, it sets forth what, according to it, should be the ideal scheme 
of administration in any state. It takes into consideration all aspects 
of a state’s possible activity and describes in fairly minute detail the 
way in which a state should be run. And well-managed states can 
hardly avoid setting up in actual practice a system of administration 
more or less similar to the one recommended in the text. Given the 
conditions that have prevailed in most parts of India in ancient days, 
a well-run state may be expected to have officers with functions similar 
to those of the samahartr, the samnidhatr, the dharmastha, the pradestr, 
as well as a host of adhyaksas, though these very designations may nct 
have been used in actual practice. Designations have tended to differ 
from region to region as well as from age to age. 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has found “fairly close resemblances 
between the fiscal and bureaucratic arrangements in contemporary 
Egypt and Syria on the one side and the system of the Arthasdstra 
on the other.”® And following the lead of Rostovtzeff, he has suggested 
@ common origin for the Mauryan state supposed to underlie the teach- 
ing of the Arthasdstra and the Hellenistic states of Egypt and Syria. 
This common origin is believed by him to be the administrative system 
prevailing in the Achaemenian Empire to which the Hellenistic states 
were successors.1° And as a part of North-West India was for some 
time before Alexander included in the Achaemenian Empire the sugges- 
tion that India, too, copied the model gains plausibility. It was, of 
course, quite natural for the Seleuoids, who inherited the region from 
Persia to Syria, to allow the system which already prevailed there 
under the Achaemenians to continue as before, as it was found to be 
extremely advantageous. The Ptolemies in Egypt, however, appear 
to have followed the system which prevailed there from the days of the 


8 Cf. O. Stein, AOr, V (1933), pp. 262-269 and VI (1984), pp. 15-49, 
9 Age of the Nandas and the Mauryas (Banaras, 1952), p. 174, 
10 IJbid., p. 178. 
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Pharaohs and which, it seems, even the Achaemenians did not disturb 
there. As for India, it may be admitted as quite possible that the 
Achaemenian practice was known here even before Alexander’s day. 
_ It is also: possible that the Mauryan state in actual practice showed 
Hellenistic and ultimately Achaemenian influences, though the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka do not show evidence of any census of towns and villages, 
their inhabitants and resources, the maintenance of which was a charac- 
teristic feature of the Achaemenian system. . This text, however, does 
not claim to describe the Mauryan administrative system. It describes 
a system which any state that wants to prosper is expected to follow. 
And this system does not appear to have been thought out by Kautilya 
for the first time. It may be supposed that such a system was con- 
ceived as necessary in the teaching of the Sastra from the early days. 
Breloer has emphasised the peculiar Indian conditions which make 
a statistic of all economic factors’a necessity in all ages. The census, 
the records, the army of land-officers have been, according to him, 
quite essential for safeguarding state revenue.!! One need not, therefore, 
necessarily think of a foreign influence in these matters. As for the 
many adhyaksas and other officers, only an indigenous origin seems 
conceivable for them. 


11 KSt, III, 166ff. 


CHAPTER NINE 


LAW AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


THE administration of justice is treated in a special adhikarana, Book 
Three, which also sets forth in detail the law to be administered in 
the courts. The judges are called dharmasthas, a name which appa- 
rently refers to the dharma or law, by which they are to be guided in 
their work. It may be noted that the Smrtis generally do not show 
acquaintance with this designation. It is found only casually men- 
tioned by Manu in a passage (8.57) which is very likely derived from 
the present Arthasdstra text (3.1.19) or one very much similar to it. 
The usual word for a judge in later times is prdadvivaka. 


In the first adhikarana of the text, we have a description of the 
routine to be followed by the king every day. We there get the im- 
"pression that it is the king who is to administer justice in person. At 
a fixed hour in the morning every day the king is to enter the assembly 
hall and look into the affairs of his subjects (1.19.10). This perhaps 
represents an earlier stage in the development of the administration 
of justice, when the king was himself the judge and probably the only 
judge, since the domain over which he held sway was not very extensive. 
It is at the same time possible that even after special judges came to be 
appointed, the king continued to be the final arbiter of justice, most 
probably in an appellate or revisionary capacity. 


It is stated that three judges, of the status of an amdtya, should 
be appointed at each of the following places: ganapudasamdhi, a frontier 
post, samgrahana, the headquarters of ten villages, dronamukha, the 
headquarters of 400 villages, and sthaniya, the chief city among 800 vil- 
lages, which in effect is the capital of the state (3.1.1.) The reference to 
samgrahana as a seat for a judicial court implies that justice is intended 
to be made available to the subjects very much nearer their places 
of residence than seems possible even to-day. It is not clear if a grada- 
tion among the courts at the different places mentioned is contemplated 
and if appeals from a court at a smaller place are intended to be enter- 
tained in a court at a bigger place. Since there is no reference to any 
gradation among the dharmasthas and since all dharmasthas wherever 
they work are to be understood as apparently enjoying the same status, 
it would appear that all courts at the various places mentioned are 
on the same footing. Perhaps the only. appeal from the judgment of 
any court would be directly made to the king, whose final authority 
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in pronouncing a judgment in any legal matter must be supposed to 
be unquestioned. 

It is also not clear if the three judges who work at the same place 
are to sit as a bench in every case or if each judge is to try independently 
the cases that are brought before him. The latter might appear to 
be intended. For, in connection with punishment for judges the word 
dharmastha is used in the singular (4.9.13ff.). However, when a man 
is required to seek the permission of the judges if he wants to renounce 
worldly life and become a monk, the permission of all three judges 
would seem to be intended (2.1.30). Similarly, when it is stated that 
a wife, whose husband is away from home over a long period of time, 
may be allowed by the judges to remarry, all three judges would seem 
to be meant (3.4.35). In both these places, the word dharmastha is 
used in the plural. 

The text does not refer to the presence of sabhyas or sabhdsads 
in the courts, to which the Smrtis generally refer. Evidently, the 
dharmastha in the text is expected to be an expert in law and hence not 
dependent on the opinion of any sabhyas. Only in cases involving the 
revocation of sale or purchase or gifts it may be necessary to seek the 
help of sabhasads for determining the amount of compensation (3.15.19, 
8.16.5). These are experts (kuSalah) capable of determining the value 
of the article involved, and as such they are required to see that neither 
party suffers because of the revocation. These sabhdsads or kuéalas 
are, therefore, not experts in law, to be consulted by the judges on 
a point of law. 

In the Chapter which refers to the king himself as the judge, a list 
of priorities is laid down for taking up cases for consideration. The 
affairs of temples, hermitages, heretics, Brahmins learned in the Vedas 
and so on are to be taken up first in this order, then those of minors, 
old persons, sick persons and so on. It is, however, added that in 
urgent matters and in matters of preat importance the rule about 
priorities may be set aside (1.19.29-30). It may be supposed that the 
same considerations are meant to apply to cases cominy before the 
dharmasthas. 

The dharmasthas are required to look into what are called vydvahdarika 
arthas, that is, cases arising out of mutual transactions (vyavahara) 
among the subjects (3.1.1). A vyavahdra is a transaction or an affair 
between two parties. It covers not only such transactions between 
two parties as marriage, incurring of debts, sale etc., but also such 
affairs as sahasa or forcible seizure, anupraveéa or trespass with criminal 
intent, kalaha or scuffle and so on, in which two parties are involved. In 
_ all these cases of vyavahdara, if one of the two parties feels aggrieved, he 
has to take the matter to a dharmastha court before the state can do 
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anything about it. The nature of the wrong suffered may be a mone- 
' tary or other loss or a physical or other injury. As Breloer says, we 
have in all cases a private suit for redress of wrong or injury.! 


However, a vyavahdra is primarily a transaction entered into by two 
parties ; hence the term would not normally apply to cases of sdhasa, 
kalaha, or parusya, which are only affairs in which two parties are in- 
volved. Itis in connection with vyavahdras in the sense of transactions 
entered into by two parties that the question of their validity or in- 
validity arises. The first topic that is discussed in the Book concerning 
judges is, therefore, the validity and invalidity of transactions. Some 
transactions become invalid, that is, illegal, by reason of the circum- 
stances attending their conclusion. A transaction to be valid must 
have been entered into by persons who are competent to do so and are 
themselves present in person at the time; they should generally have 
been entered into in the open and by day-time and should be free from 
secrecy or fraud. A suit filed on the basis of an invalid transaction 
means not only the loss of the suit and the usual fine prescribed for loss 
of suit, but also a heavy fine in addition for relying on an inadmissible 
transaction. Even witnesses present at the time of such a transaction 
are to be fined (3.1.2-15). We have here what may be called the 
law of contracts. 


Ordinarily, unless a complaint is lodged by the aggrieved party, 
the judge cannot proceed in the matter. However, in the case of 
affairs concerning temples, Brahmins, ascetics, women, minors, aged 
persons, sick persons and orphans, the dharmastha is allowed to institute 
proceedings swo moto, if these do not approach the court. It is laid 
down, in that connection, that the affairs of these parties must not 
be dismissed on the plea of absence of jurisdiction (degacchala) or by 
postponing them (kdlacchala) or on grounds of adverse possession (bho- 
gacchala) (8.20.22). 


When a complaint is brought before him, the judge is to get the 
following details written down by the clerk of the court: the time 
and place of the transaction, the amount of debt, and the name, caste, 
place of residence etc. of the complainant as well as of the defendant. 
He is then to record the questions put to both of them along with their 
replies (8.1.17). Before, however, the case is proceeded with, the 
judge is to ask both parties to furnish competent sureties (avastha). 
This is intended to ensure that the fine will be received by the state 
whichever party loses the suit. 


{t seems that the law of procedure and the law of evidence were 
first framed in connection with suits concerning the non-payment of 


1 KSt, II, pp. 140-141. 
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debts (rndadana). For, inthe details about the filing of suits the matter 
under dispute is referred to as rna. Similarly, it is in the section on 
rnadana that we have a discussion on witnesses, their number, thcir 
admissibility, trustworthiness and so on (3.11.26ff.). It is obvious that 
debt was the most ancient and the most common form of vyavahdra, 
about which disputes were taken to the court. 


Except in cases of kalaha or scuffle, sdhasa or forcible seizure and 
sarthasamavdya or agreement among members of a caravan of traders, 
the defendant is not to be allowed to file a counter-complaint. And so 
long as one complaint against a defendant is not disposed of, another 
complaint is not to be allowed to be filed against him (3.1.25-26). 


The defendant is to be allowed a period of three to seven days in 
which to file his reply to the plaint. After that period, failure to file 
the reply means a fine depending on the number of days he takes to 
file the same. Failure to file the reply within three fortnights means 
the loss of the suit by the defendant. The decretal amount may, if 
necessary, be recovered from his possessions. It is, however, added 
that the implements of his trade or profession are not to be subject to 
distraint (3.1.31). The complainant, of course, is required to submit 
his counter-reply on the same day on which the defendant’s reply is 
filed ; else he is to lose the suit and to be fined accordingly (3.1.27-28). 


Evidence to be submitted in a court of law appears to be called 
dega (8.1.19 etc.). It evidently refers to all kinds of evidence, docu- 
ments, witnesses and so on. The word deéa is also used in the text in 
the sense of ‘title’, that which establishes ownership over a thing 
(8.16.29, 4.6.9). That may well have been its original meaning. 
Another word for evidence is karana. More often than deéa, it refers 
to a person’s title or proof of ownership, as in svakarana. In one or two 
places karana appears to refer to documentary evidence as when it is 
said that in all transactions, except in the case of pledge (d@dhz) and 
commission (ddega), a later karana cancels the earlier ones (3.1.16) or 
that artisans are generally dishonest, since there is no karana made 
before they accept an article for manufacture (3.12.86-37). 


The dharmastha is to put questions to the two parties as well as to 
witnesses when these have to be called in because the defendant is 
_contesting the claim. Such persons are to be cited as witnesses as were 
present at the time of the transaction in question. Those who were 
present at the time are called érotrs ‘hearers’ (8.1.4,14 etc.). This 
word shows that in the beginning all transactions were carried out with- 
out a written document, witnesses to them being ‘listeners’ to what 
was taking place. When they come to the court for giving evidence, 
they are called saksins, eye-witnesses, the emphasis being on what they 
saw. We often find reliance placed on the testimony of upadrasirs 
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and upasrotrs (8.11.81, 4.6.12). Witnesses are not thought of as 
witnesses to documents, who put their signatures to them. 


It is stated that when witnesses have to be called in thére should 
be at least three of them, or two if both parties agree, but never one 
in a dispute concerning a debt.. That they should be trustworthy 
and honest or acceptable to both the parties is naturally emphasised 
(3.11.26-27). Some persons, however, are inadmissible as witnesses, 
either because they have an interest in one of the parties to the suit, 
such as his kinsmen or dependents, or because they suffer from some 
physical or social disability, such as blind or deaf persons or outcasts, 
or because they hold certain positions, such as that of a state servant ; 
the king himself is not to be a witness. Women as such appear to be 
inadmissible as witnesses. Exceptions are, however, allowed in cases 
of abuse, assault, theft or adultery, when the only inadmissible witnesses 
are declared to be an enemy of the accused, a wife’s brother or an 
accomplice of the complainant (3.11.28-30). 


Before witnesses are called upon to tender evidence, they are to be 
adjured by the judge in the presence of Brahmins, a water-pitcher and 
fire, to bear. witness truthfully. The form of adjuration is to vary 
with the varna of the witnesses. ‘To a Brahmin the judge is to say 
simply, “ Speak the truth.” He is to address a Ksatriya or a Vaisya 
with the words, “May you forfeit the reward of your meritorious 
deeds and may you go begging to your enemy’s house, if you give false 
evidence.” And the Sudra is to be admonished thus, “In case you 
give false evidence, your merit will go to the king, and his sins 
will pass on to you. Besides, you will be punished for perjury.” 
(3.11.84-37). 

A witness, when cited, is bound to give evidence. LElse, he lays 
himself open to a fine of 12 panas after seven days; if after three fort- 
nights he still persists in refusing to give evidence he makes himself 
liable to pay the decretal amount (3.11.38). At the same time it is 
laid down that normally only such witnesses should be allowed to be 


cited as are not residing at a distant place and as are immediately 
available (3.11.50). 


When different witnesses give mutually contradictory evidence, 
the judge is to accept the testimony of the majority or that of those 
among them who are known to be upright or who are accepted by 
both sides. If witnesses testify to an amount less than the one claimed 
by the plaintiff, a part of the excess claimed is to be imposed as a fine 
on him. If, however, they testify to an amount larger than the one 
claimed, the excess is to be taken by the state. If, because of the 
plaintiff’s carelessness, the amount was heard wrongly by witnesses 
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or was wrongly entered by him in the plaint, the testimony of witnesses 
is to prevail (3.11.41-43). 


For perjury, the different schools of Arthasastra had recommended 
various kinds of punishment, more or less severe. Disagreeing with 
them, Kautilya himself seems to recommend only a fine of 24 panas 
for giving false evidence and 12 panas for refusing to give evidence 
(3.11.48-49). Perhaps he thought that too severe a penalty might lead 
to difficulties in getting witnesses. It is possible that he also does not 
quite approve of the rule in 3.11.88 which makes a witness liable to 
pay the decretal amount for refusing to give evidence, though this 
cannot be proved. 


The text knows documentary evidence, but it does not discuss the 
question of their admissibility or validity. This shows that it attaches 
more importance to the testimony of witnesses than to documentary 
evidence. Obviously we have here an earlier stage in the growth of 
the law of evidence. 


The judge is to pronounce judgment after listening to both parties 
and weighing all the evidence produced. A number of circumstances 
are mentioned as leading to a loss of the suit, especially by the com- 
plainant. For example, if the charge is shifted by the complainant, or 
if there 1s a contradiction between an earlier and a later part of the 
statement, or if the opposite party’s statement is not proved to be 
false after being challenged, or if the evidence cited is not forthcoming, 
or if insufficient or irrelevant evidence is produced, or if evidence other 
than the one cited is produced, or if evidence produced by oneself is 
repudiated, and so on, the party concerned is to be declared to have 
lost the suit (3.1.19). A mnemonic verse states three main causes 
leading to the loss of suit: contradictions in the statement made, 
defects in the witnesses cited, and the non-appearance of the party in 
the court because of his escape from custody (8.1.47). 


Another mnemonic verse enumerates five circumstances which 
would be helpful to the judge in arriving at a decision: a party being 
manifestly in the wrong, a free admission of the charge, straightforward- 
ness in the questions and answers between the two parties, reasoning, 
and oath (3.1.46). Of these, the third circumstance seems to refer 
to the examination and cross-examination of the two parties and their 
witnesses. There is no reference in the text to professional lawyers. 
Most probably such a class did not exist. Reasoning or hetw clearly 
refers to the weighing. of the evidence by the judge. Oath or sapatha 
does not appear to contain a reference to ordeals as well. These are 
nowhere referred to in the text. On the other hand, a solemn affirma- 
tion on oath is regarded by Kautilya himself, in another context, 
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as being quite acceptable as evidence of good faith in view of the 
generally dreaded consequences of a false or violated oath (7.17.5). 


The party that loses the suit is required to pay to the state one- 
fifth of the decretal amount as fine, which is reduced to one-tenth of 
the amount if the claim is admitted by the defendant and the need 
to proceed with the case is obviated (3.1.20-21). In suits between 
seniors and juniors, such as between a master and his servant or between 
a teacher and his pupil or between a parent and his child, the senior 
losing the suit is to pay the smaller fine of one-tenth while the junior 
losing the suit is to pay the higher fine of one-fifth (3.11.32-33). 


The necessity for the judges to decide the cases impartially is 
vividly brought out in the punishments laid down for dereliction of 
duty by them. A judge may err in various ways: he may not put 
questions to those to whom they ought to be put or put them to wrong 
persons, or after putting questions to someone he may ignore the reply 
given, or he may give instructions to, remind or prompt the person 
being questioned by him. If he does so, he is to be fined the middle 
sahasa-danda. Or, the judge may threaten a person coming to his 
court in connection with a pending law-suit.or upbraid him or brow- 
beat him or drive him out. The fine*“is the lowest sahasa-danda in 
these cases, but is to be doubled if the judge indulges in abuse or defa- 
mation of the party. Or, he may proceed with the case without calling 
for evidence or dismiss it under some pretext or tire out the litigant with 
adjournments so that he may give up the case, or misconstrue the 
evidence, or help witnesses to make their depositions, or open again 
a case already disposed of. In these cases, the highest sa@hasa-danda 
is prescribed. If the same offence is repeated by the judge, he is liable 
to be dismissed from service (4.9.13-16). Punishments are also laid 
down for the clerk of the court making errors in writing that lead 
to a miscarriage of justice (4.9.17). It is the samahartr who is made 
ultimately responsible for detecting and punishing offences committed 
by officers including judges (4.9.1). 


The dharmasthas as well as the pradestrs also make themselves 
liable to punishment for errors in pronouncing judgments and convict- 
ing persens. For fining an innocent person they are themselves to be 
fined double the fine imposed. For making-an innocent person suffer 
corporal punishment, they themselves are to undergo the same punish- 
ment. ‘They are also to make good any loss suffered by a party through 
their wrong judgment eight times over (4.9.18-20). 


. 


Such treatment expected to be meted out to members of the judi- 
ciary strikes us to-day as being very strange. If judges are themselves 
to be fined, the dignity that is expected to be attached to their office 
is bound to disappear. The judges, in the scheme of this text, occupy 
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a position subordinate to the executive and are far from being in- 
dependent of it. 

A few stanzas at the end of Chapter 3.1 refer to the relative im- 

portance to be attached to the various authorities on the basis of which 
suits are to be decided. It is stated that a matter in dispute between 
two parties has four feet: dharma, vyavahdra, caritra and rdjasdsana. 
Of these, dharma is said to be based on truth, vyavahara on witnesses, 
caritra ou common acceptance by men, while sdsana is described as 
the king’s order (3.1.39-40). These four are the different sources of 
authority on the basis of which a decision is to be given in a case ; thev 
are not the same as: the four feet of vyavahdra mentioned in the later 
Smrtis, which refer to four stages in the trial and disposal of a case. 
The first of these, dharma, appears to refer to the law as administered 
\by the dharmasthas, which is expounded in the remaining nincteen 
chapters of Book 3. It is supposed to be based on satya, apparently in 
the sense of eternal truth, because it has been handed down from times 
immemorial. As to vyavahdra, it obviously refers to transactions or 
contracts between two parties in so far as they are valid. And caritra 
refers to local or communal customs, which are valid for the particular 
jocality or community. 

It is stated in the passage that the last of the four (pascimah) 
sets aside the earlier ones (purvabddhakah). This is understood by the 
commentators to mean that rdjasdsana supersedes all three. It is, 
however, also possible to understand a progressive supersession in con- 
formity with the version in Narada (uttarah pirvabdadhakah, 1.10). In 
that case, we may understand the idea as follows: Ordinarily, law as 
_ expounded in the text is to be followed by the judges ; but if an agree- 
ment between parties is not in keeping with it, it may be considered as 
authoritative for the purposes of the case, provided it satisfies the 
conditions of validity ; similarly, a local custom is to prevail over 
statutory law as well as over individual agreements. And, of course, 
a royal order is to prevail over all these. That customs prevalent in 
a region, a community and so on are to be allowed to be scrupulously 
observed is emphasised elsewhere also (8.7.40, 3.10.45). 


In another set of stanzas alittle further on, samsthd and nydya 
appear in place of caritra and rdjasdsana used earlier. It seems that 
samsthd ‘the established order’ corresponds to caritra, and nydya ‘justice’ 
corresponds to rajasdsuna, as suggested by Meyer. It is added here 
that in a case of conflict between dharma on the one hand and saistha 
_ or vyavahdrika sastra on the other, the decision is to be given on the 

basis of dharma, but if the astra (i.e. dharma) were to be in conflict with 
. nyaya the latter is to be regarded as authoritative, since there the 
written word (pdtha) goes under (8.1.43-45). There is little doubt that 
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these stanzas contain ideas a little different from those in the earlier 
stanzas. Though they, too, regard nydya (apparently the same as 
rdjasdsana) as superior to dharma, they seem to place dharma above 
caritra (if this is the same as samsthd) and vyavahdra (obviously the 
same as vydvahdrika sdstra). This is in conflict with the earlier stanza, 
3.1.39, as understood in conformity with Narada’s version. It is 
possible to get over the discrepancy by following the interpretation 
of the commentators, according to which there is no reference in it to 
the relative authoritativeness of dharma, vyavahdra and caritra, only 
an emphasis on the supreme authority of rdjasdsana in relation to all 
three. In any case, it is obvious that the two sets of stanzas are derived 
from two different sources. That is also shown by the difference in 
terminology, as well as by the circumstance that the two sets are 
separated by two other intervening stanzas which deal with a different 
question altogether, namely the king’s duty to protect the subjects 
by the just use of danda. The two sets of stanzas, however, refer to 
the same subject, that of the relative importance of the four sources 
of authority. It is, therefore, not easy to agree with U. N. Ghoshal 
that the first set refers to procedural law, while the second refers to 
positive law.* Even if it be granted that nydya is not the same as 
rdjasdsana, * justice’ or ‘ reasoning’ can only refer to some principle 
on the basis of which a decision is to be given in a case; this in effect 
amounts to a question of procedure. When it is stated that nydya is 
to prevail over the written law, the former cannot be understood to 
refer to any body of positive or substantive law, different from the sastra 
(that is, dharmasdstra) law. 


That rdjasdsana is the highest authority on the basis of which a 
case is to be decided does not amount to saying that the king is regarded 
in this text as the law-maker. It is, no doubt, stated that when all 
dharmas are perishing it is the king who sets the dharmas going (raja 
dharmapravartakah) inasmuch as he. protects the duties of the varnas 
and dsramas (8.1.88). This, however, hardly means that the king can 
make fresh laws in supersession of those already prevalent in society. 
What seems meant is that the king must uphold the varna and dérama 
order when it is threatened or disturbed by some social upheaval. In 
any casc, it is hardly possible to agree with K. A. Nilakanta Sastri that 
the supremacy of the royal decree (rdjasdsana), maintained in this 
text, is exceptional among Indian writers, and ‘“‘ marks an attempt to 
evolve a new norm in civil law, in the establishment of which the royal 
authority would be actively exerted.”* The word rdjasdsana, which 
is used in the context of a vivdddrtha, that is ‘a matter in dispute’, 


2 IHQ, 28 (1952), pp. 307-311. 
% {ge of the Nandas and the Mauryas, p. 175. 
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can only refer to a judgment pronounced bv the king in that case, and 
not to a new law promulgated by the king. There is in fact no evidence 
that the king has the power of legislation according to this text. One 
need not, therefore, think of the contemporary Hellenistic monarchies, 
in which the king had such power, as a possible influence on the teaching 
of the Arthasdstra, as Nilakanta Sastri is inclined to believe. Besides, 
it seems quite likely that the stanzas are not Kautilya’s own, but are 
derived by him from some earlier source, which could hardly have come 
under any such foreign influence. 


K. P. Jayaswal has similarly made a distinction between what he 
calls the artha laws, that is, the king’s laws or rajasdsana and the 
dharma laws as found in the Dharmasitras. And he has argued that 
the authority of the king’s laws or ariha laws was always regarded as 
supreme, a fact supposed to be shown by a remark in the Mahabhadsya, 
* natvesvara ajnadpayatt napi dharmasitrakdrah pathanti’, where accord- 
ing to Sanskrit syntax the order of the king is given preference over the 
teaching of the Dharmasitras.1 Another distinction referred to by 
him is one between dharma, that is, sacerdotal law, and vyavahdra, 
that is, secular law. And he thinks that the three sets of laws, dharma, 
artha and vyavahdra, were combined for the first time by Sumati, the 
supposed author of the Manusmrti, in the Sunga times.5 There is no 
justification for making these distinctions. There is no evidence to show 
that there was at any time in existence a body of laws, known as artha 
- laws or king’s laws, distinct from dharmalaws. Book Three of the Artha- 
sastra cannot be supposed to contain this artha law. For, the law it 
sets forth is in all respects the same as that in the Dharmasistra works. 
The differences between it and the latter are no greater than those found 
between the different Dharmasastra works among themselves. Nor 
is there any evidence for the existence of any code of vyavahdra law 
as distinct from dharma law. When the Arthaésdstra says that vrddhi or 
interest at one and a quarter per cent is dharmyd and at five per cent 
is vyadvahariki (8.11.1), it does not mean that the former is according 
to dharma law and the latter according to vyavahdra law, as Jayaswal 
thinks. It simply means that the former is the legitimate rate for 
loans other than those for trade purposes, while the latter rate is allow- 
ed for business loans. That is shown by the rates of 10 per cent and 
20 per cent allowed in the same sutra for loans to traders going through 
forests and by sea respectively. Jayaswal mentions the prescription 
of ordeals in dharma law and their absence in vyavahdra law as another 
point of distinction between the two.? However, neither Apastamba 


4 Manu and Ydjnavalkya (Calcutta, 1980), p. 17. 
& Ibid., pp. Off. and p. 93. 

6 Ibid., p. 15. 
7 Ibid., p. 134. 
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nor Baudhayana nor Vasistha nor Gautama, who are supposed to have 
given the dharma law, contains a single reference to ordeals as a means 
of proof. Manu barely mentions them in 8.114-116. It is only from 
Yajfiavalkya onwards that ordeals are found treated in DharmaSastra 
works. 


As a matter of fact it is difficult to imagine a state of things where 
two or three different codes of law were current at one and the same time, 
with different degrees of authoritativeness attaching to them. Codes 
of law were not formulated in ancient India by law-givers specially 
appointed for the purpose like Lycurgus or Draco in Greece ; nor was 
law the result of any legislative activity by something like an assembly 
of elders or by the king. Law, as administered in courts, was regarded 
as immemorial, that is, true for all time. That was because in its 
origin it was that body of customs and practices, common to the Aryan 
communities, which had been faithfully observed from generation to 
generation. Much of this customary law, H. S. Maine has pointed out, 
probably goes back to the Indo-European age, though different peoples 
sometimes developed the same ideas in different ways. P. Vinogradoff 
remarks in this connection, “‘ The significant fact is that in spite of 
profound differences in results, we do observe especially in family law 
and in that of succession and Real Property—principles and rules that 
are varieties of the same leading ideas”’ among Indians, Teutons, 
Celts and other Indo-Germanic peoples.® This body of customary 
law was analysed and arranged under suitable heads in the early schools 
of Dandaniti. If there are differences among the various schools, 
a fact which the Arthasdstra attests, these appear to be due to the 
predilections of individual teachers of the schools. To some extent 
they may also be due to regional variations or to changes necessitated 
by changed circumstances. But the body of laws remained one and 
the fundamental unity of dharma was not questioned, even when 
adherence to different desadharmas, jatidharmas, kuladharmas etc. 
was considered quite legitimate. And this law or dharma was given 
to the state, which was not concerned with its formulation. 


This law is set forth in the Arthasdstra under the following seventeen 
heads: (1) vivdhasamyuktam, marriage and allied topics; (2); ddya- 
vibhdgah, partition of inhcritance ; (8) vdstukam, property and disputes 
concerning it; (4) samayasya anapdkarma, failure to participate in 
community affairs ; (5) rndddna, non-payment of debts; (6) aupant- 
dhikam, concerning deposits ; (7) ddsakarmakarakalpah, law concerning 
slaves and labourers; (8) sarnbhiiyasamutthanam, undertakings in 


8 Early History of Institutions (London, 1875). Lectures VII and IX-XI. 


9 Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, Vol. I (Oxford Univ. Press, 1920), 
p. 229. , 
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partnership ; (9) vikritakritanusayah, revocation of a sale or a purchase ; 
(10) ‘dattasya anapdadkarma, non-conveyance of gifts made; (11) asvdmi- 
vikrayah, sale without ownership; (12) svasvamisambandhah, law 
concerning ownership; (13) sdhasam, forcible seizure of an object ; 
(14) vakpdrusyam, verbal injury; (15) dandapadrusyam, physical injury ; 
(16) dyitasamahvayam, gambling and challenging; and (17) prakirna- 
kam, miscellaneous. 

A comparison with the titles of law in Manu and other Smrtis 
shows some differences in number, in the nomenclature of titles and 
in the scope of the topics under some heads. More especially, the order 
in which the topics are arranged is different in the Arthasdstra from that 
in the Smrtis. It will be seen that the arrangement in this text is more 
rational, starting as it does with law concerning domestic affairs and 
then proceeding to that concerning affairs in which strangers are involv- 
ed. And every topic is treated in as detailed a manner as possible, at 
the same time ignoring all extraneous considerations in which an 
author like Manu is often prone to indulge. 


The first head is marriage, which, says the text, precedes all 
vyavaharas (8.2.1), inasmuch as it is the starting point of domestic or 
family life and, through it, of all social life. The topic is divided into 
thirteen sub-sections, many of them, such as dvesa, dislike, bharma, 
maintenance, nispatana, the wife’s going away from home, pathyanu- 
saranda, her going with a man, and so on, are hardly thought of in the 
Smirtis. It is obvious that the rules contemplated here have a wider 
application than those in the Smrtis, which for the most part are con- 
cerncd with matters affecting the upper varnas only. At the same 
time, the rules reveal a breadth of outlook on the part of the author, 
which is generally missing in the Smrtis. (Chapters 3.2-4). 


From marriage the text proceeds to the topic of sons and the 
partition of the estate. The various kinds of sons are described mostly 
as in the Smrtis. The law of inheritance, however, which is found 
here, appears to be more simple and in some respects more primitive 
than that in the Smrtis. The mixed castes to which it refers asa 
result of varnasumkara are fewer in number than those mentioned in 
Manu, and of course, than those in Yajfiavalkya. The practice of 
niyoga and the special shares of the eldest and other sons are mentioned 
without any suggestion that they had become obsolete in the days of 
the author. (Chapters 3.5-7). 


Arising naturally out of the topic of partition of property is the 
next head dealing with immovable property. Immovable property is 
defined to include a house, a field, a garden, a water-work, a tank and 
a reservoir of water (3.8.2). Disputes concerning these are generally 
to be settled on the testimony of neighbours. This head covers such 
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topics as construction of houses and their adjuncts, tenancy, sale of 
property, disputes about boundaries, encroachment on others’ property 
and causing damage to it, the use of irrigation tanks and so on. Many 
of these topics are not found in this form in the Smrtis, which mostly 
content themselves with the treatment of boundary disputes and damage 
caused to fields by cattle. That we have in this text an exhaustive 
treatment of topics concerned with matters likely to lead to disputes 
in a court of law is quite obvious. (Chapters 3.8-10). 


The next head deals primarily with the non-fulfilment of obligations 
which devolve on a person by the fact of his being a member of a 
community, such as a village, a region, a caste, a family or a samgha. 
For example, a person is bound to contribute to a show put up in a 
village or to undertakings that are intended for the benefit of the entire 
community. It is obviously the purpose of the rules under this head to 
ensure harmony in village life or in a caste or in a family and to see 
that this harmony is not upset by individuals acting on their own. 
(Chapter 3.10). 


The fifth head is concerned with debts and deals with such questions 
as rates of interest, which are to depend on circumstances, liability 
for the payment of debts incurred by others, the mode of recovery of 
debts, the time limit after which a debt becomes time-barred and so on. 
These topics are treated in the Smrtis in practically the same manner. 
It is under this head that the question of witnesses is discussed, which 
is also the case in the Manusmrti. (Chapter 3.11). 


Connected with the topic of debts is that of ddhi or pledge given to 
the creditor. That, along with other topics, is discussed in the next 
section called aupanidhikam. It deals not only with deposits (upanzdhi), 
but also with pledges, borrowings, goods given to agents for sale, mate- 
rial given to artisans for manufacture of articles and so on. Common 
to all these transactions is the circumstance that the property of one 
person passes into the temporary possession of another person. The 
main question in all these cases is the liability of this latter individual 
for the safety or return of the object handed over to him. The topics 
treated in the Arthasdstra under this head are more numerous than 
those in the Smrtis, which, in the main, deal only with what are called 
sealed and open deposits. In particular, niksepa has in this text a 
sense ‘ the handing over of gold etc. to an artisan for the manufacture 
of some article ’, which is not found in the Smrtis. And the yarious 
ruses described in the text.for the recovery of material misappropriated 
by artisans (3.12.3S8if.) have little corresponding to them in those 
works. (Chapter 3.12). 


The next head deals with ddsas and karmakaras. The former term 
includes not only the dasa proper but also the @hitaka, the person pledged 
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_ with the creditor when contracting a debt. The karmakara differs from 
these two in that he is not in the power of another person. He only 
contracts to do a specific work for a specified wage. The text mentions 
various types of slaves and emphasises their right to freedom on the 
payment of a ransom-amount. And it lays down elaborate rules 
concerning the proper treatment to be given to ddsas and dhitakas, 
both male and female, and provides appropriate penalties for their 
violation. The rules insist on a humane treatment of the ddsas and 
show that this type of slavery had little in common with that found in 
other ancient civilizations. As regards the karmakaras, the question 
principally discussed is about wages and their payment. The duties 
of both the employer and the employee are laid down in that connection. 
It is interesting to note that the rules visualise a sarnmgha or union of 
_ workers, which enters into a contract with an employer and distributes 
the remuneration received among individual labourers. The Smrtis 
have only scrappy rules on these topics. Only Narada refers at some 
length to ddsas. The rest content themselves with the question of the 
non-payment of wages only. (Chapters 3.18-14). 


The law of partnership refers principally to agriculturists and 
traders. The former appears to be a sort of partnership among 
labourers working for the same landlord. The rules deal mainly with 
the question of the illness of a partner and his consequent withdrawal 
from the joint undertaking, which means the question of the quantum 
of his share which is to be in conformity with the time of his withdrawal. 
The rules are made applicable to priests engaged in a sacrifice, various 
stages reached in its performance entitling a priest retiring at the time 
to varying shares of the feesduetohim. The Manusmrti mentions only 
this form of partnership and no other. (Chapter 3.14), 


The next head about the revocation of a sale or a purchase prescribes 
the period within which a sale may be revoked or a purchase refused. 
It is to be noted that it is this section on sale and purchase that refers 
to the question of the annulment of a marriage-agreement even among 
higher varnas; that implies a sale of girls by receiving a dowry. 
(Chapter 8.15) 


Closely allied to the preceding is the section on non-conveyancce of 
gifts. It refers to the kind of promises of gifts that can be revoked, as 
well as to the kind of gifts that can be claimed in the same manner as 
a debt. (Chapter 3.16). 


The next head about lost or stolen property describes the procedure 
to be followed when a person claims that something in another person’s 
possession is his property. This section declares it as the duty of the 
state to recover lost or stolen property and, if unable to recover it, to 
compensate the owner for its loss. (Chapter 3.16). 
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Connected with the preceding is the next section dealing with the 
question of adverse possession. Different periods of adverse possession 
confer ownership in the case of different types of property. But certain 
things cannot belong to another by the fact of adverse possession; 
such are a deposit, a pledge, a buried treasure, a woman, a boundary, 


king’s property and the property of a Brahmin learned in the Vedas. 
(Chapter 3.16). 


The next head is sdhasa, which is the forcible seizure of an object, 
when there is anvaya, which terms seems to refer to ‘the presence’ of the 
owner at the time the object is seized. As the owner is likely to resist, 
there is. the possibility of violence in the case of sahasa.!° It is also 
possible that anvaya refers to ‘ connection ’, that is, some sort of claim 
that the person seizing the object may have over it. It is in this section 
that the amounts of the three sdhasa-dandas are mentioned. The 
prathama or lowest is a fine of 48 to 96 panas, the middle is a fine of 
200 to 500 panas, while the highest is 500 to 1,000 panas. These 
amounts differ from those given in the Manusmrti and the Yajiavalkya- 
smrtt. For abetment and instigation of sdhasa, the school of Brhaspati 
had recommended very severe punishment. Kautilya suggests mitiga- 
tion if there has been any provocation. (Chapter 3.17) 


The next two heads deal with pdrusya, injury, which may be either 
vorbal or physical. The former includes slander or defamation, 
contumely and threat, the latter defiling of the body, menacing and 
hitting. The punishments in these two sections are generally regulated 
on the basis of varnas, a person of a higher varna getting a lighter punish- 
ment than a man of a lower varna for the same offence. In fact, sliding 
scales have been laid down in these matters. The former section also 
lays down punishments for slander of one’s own country or village, of 
one’s caste or sangha and of a god or a sanctuary. The latter section 
similarly includes punishments for causing damage to trees in city- 
parks and trees providing shade or bearing flowers and fruits or to 
useful bushes and creepers or to trees in holy places, penance-groves 
and cremation-grounds or to trees serving as boundary marks. It is 
in the latter section that Kautilya, disagreeing with the earlier teachers, 
asserts that an evil-doer must not be let off, however old his offence 
may be. (Chapters 3.18 and 19). 


The next head of law is concerned with gambling. This text does 
not condemn gambling outright nor does it prescribe the punishment of 
death or banishment for gamblers, as the Manusmrti (9.221-228) does 
in its puritanical zeal. It lays down rules for the state control of 
gambling. It is required to be centralized in places provided by the 


10 Cf. L. Rocher, JOR, XXIV (1954-55), pp. 24-25, 
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state with officers in charge, who collect five per cent of the winnings on 
behalf of the state. The ancient teachers had prescribed a heavier 
fine for the loser at gambling if he lost the suit as well than for the 
winner at gambling, on the ground that the former is apparently. trying 
to recover his losses through the court. Kautilya disagrees and argues 
that all gamblers, whether they win or lose, tend to cheat, and that 
discrimination in the matter of punishment would lead to loss of con- 
- fidence in the courts of justice. (Chapter 3.20). 


The last head, prakirnakam, is a really miscellaneous collection of 
offences, arranged in groups in accordance with the amount of fine 
they carry. Most of the offences listed here are new, but a few could 
well have been included in one or the other of the earlier heads of law. 
Some of the important offences mentioned here are: inviting a person 
for meals to the exclusion of immediate neighbours, approaching a 
woman in the exclusive keeping of another, breaking open a sealed 
house, concealing a family treasure that is in one’s charge, a Candala 
touching an Arya woman, not running to the rescue of another person in 
distress, feeding monks of the Sakya, Ajivaka and other heretical 
sects at rites in honour of the gods and the pitrs, interrogating a suspect 
without authority, doing an officer’s work without being an officer, 
causing the abortion of a female slave, putting under bondage a minor 
or an innocent person, releasing from bondage a lawfully bound person, 
and so on. (Chapter 3.20). 


This very bricf review of the law found in Kautilya will, it is hoped, 
show how it has been treated by him in the most systematic manner. 
The treatment is also as full as possible. This is an aspect of Kautilya’s 
teaching which is generally ignored in most studies of this work. Com- 
pared with this text, the earliest works on DharmaSastra, namely, the 
Dharmasitras of Apastamba and others, contain only scrappy rules on 
only some of the topics treated here. They mostly concern themselves 
with marriage and inheritance, and to some extent with debts and depos- 
its. But they contain practically nothing corresponding to a large 
number of topics treated so fully in this text, which can legitimately 
form the subject-matter of a dispute among subjects to be adjudicated 
in a court of law. The Dharmasitra works, therefore, can hardly 
be regarded as giving us a genuine code of law. Such a code we 
find only in the Arthasastra. 


Manu, the first among the DharmaSastra writers to treat law in any 
systematic manner, shows many deviations from the law as found in 
the Arthasdsitra. He ignores many rules on various topics found in 
this text, for example on ddasas and karmakaras, on vastuka, on danda- 
parusya and soon. That is evidently because these matters were not 
regarded as important by him. It is impossible to maintain that his 
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silence is an indication of his early date. Problems connected with 
these topics could not have been non-existent even in the very early 
days. Some of the differences in the rules of Manu are due to the 
author’s strong bias in favour of Brahmins and his gencral indifference 
to and even something like an animus against the Sidras. It was 
argued earlier that the Manusmrii cannot be regarded as a possible 
source of the Arthaésdstra, and that, on the contrary, it is extremely 
likely that the Arthasdstra or something very much similar to it was the 
source of Manu and the other Smrti writers.!1_ What they did to it 
from their restricted and intolerantly Brahmanical point of view was 
to circumscribe it and reduce its scope, giving to it at the same time a 
more puritanical touch. As H.S. Maine has remarked, “* The influence 
of the Brahmanical treatises on mixed law and religion in sapping the 
old customary law of the country has always been very great, and in 
some particulars it has become greater under Iinglish rule.’?* It is 
perhaps a pity that the full code of law which we find in Kautilya and 
which could well have been the basis even of modern legislation on a 
number of topics came to be ignored and that its breadth of outlook 
despite its adherence to the varna system, its warm humanitarianism 
and its understanding of the realities of actual life, were set aside in 
favour of the rather one-sided and narrow-minded teaching of Apa- 
stamba, Manu and others. The works of these can hardly be called 
codes of law, whereas the dharmasthiya section of the Arthasdstra 
contains a code of law in the real sense of the term. What is important 
is that this code is as much, if not more, rooted in tradition as the 
Dharmasastra works. 


11 Sce pp. 80-83 above. Sce also pp. 12-16 above. 
12 Early History of Institutions (London, 1875), pp. 382-388. 


CHAPTER TEN 
INTERNAL SECURITY 


To ENSURE the yogaksema of the subjects is, as we have seen, one of 
the foremost duties of the state. For their yogaksema the subjects must 
have security of person and property. Such security is disturbed by 
criminals like thieves, robbers etc. Besides, yogaksema is made difficult 
by other anti-social elements like corrupt officials, deceitful merchants 
and others. These are all called kantakas or thorns in the body politic. 
The weeding out of these thorns, antakagodhana, that is the suppression 
of criminals and other anti-social elements, is thus an important function 
of the state. The Arthasdstra devotes the entire Fourth Book to this 
topic. 

As remarked earlier, the suppression of crime and the maintenance 
of law and order, especially in the countryside, is ultimately the respon- 
sibility of the samdahartr.2 Through his secret agents he has to be 
on the lookout for criminals and anti-social elements including corrupt 
Officials (4.4.1-5). He is also required to take steps to round up gangs 
of dacoits and thereby assert the power of the king (4.5.18). And all 
the officers who are directly concerned with the investigation of crime 
and the punishment of criminals are subordinate to the samdhartr. 


The principal officers who are to help the samdharir in the task 
of kanftakasodhana are the pradestrs. Three pradestrs, it is stated, 
should he stationed at the headquarters of the gopas and the sthanikas 
(4.1.1 and 2.85.7). This means that three pradestrs are to serve in an 
area covered by a group of five or ten villages and that there are to be 
three pradestrs at cach of the sthdnika-headquarters. The capital 
city is specifically excluded from the jurisdiction of the pradestrs. 
The detection of crime and the punishment of criminals in the city is 
the responsibility of the ndgarika (4.6.20). In the task of detecting 
thieves and other criminals, the pradesirs are to be assisted by the 
gopas and the sthanikas (4.6.20). These two have, therefore, police 
duties in addition to revenue and survey duties. 


The pradestrs are thus primarily police officers, whose duty it is 
to investigate crimes committed in the region within their jurisdiction. 
They have, however, also the power of inflicting punishment. For, 
like the dharmasthas, they are also liable to be punished themselves if 


1 See pp. 118-119 above. 
2 See p. 196 above. 
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they inflict monetary or corporal punishment wrongfully (4.9.18-20). 
They have thus magisterial powers also. It seems, however, that we 
cannot quite speak of magistrates’ courts in the sense that regular trials 
of criminals are to be conducted in them. If, after investigation, the 
guilt of a person is established to the satisfaction of the pradestrs, 
they appear to be authorized to impose the penalty straightway without 
a trial in a court. That may be the reason why very great emphasis 
is placed on the thoroughness of the investigation in the case of major 
crimes like theft or murder and why the pradestrs themselves are made 
liable to punishment for wrong or perverse decisions. 


The difference between the jurisdictions of the dharmasthas and the 
pradesirs does not quite correspond to the distinction between civil 
and criminal matters. A few of the offences that fall within the former’s 
jurisdiction, for example some cases of sdéhasa and danda-pdrusya, 
would appear to be of the nature of criminal offences. In connection 
with some offences of physical injury, it is stated that if death results 
from the injury inflicted, the matter is to be referred to the pradesfrs 
for kantakagodhana (3.19.15). That may partly be because in the 
event of death the aggrieved party is not there to file a suit in the court 
of a dharmastha, also because it now becomes a matter of culpable homi- 
cide or murder, which requires a thorough investigation. It is obvious 
that the dharmasthas are concerned only with matters arising out of 
dealings between two parties (vydvaharika artha), and it is necessary 
before they can do anything about the matter that the aggrieved party 
should file a suit in their court. In matters with which the pradestrs 
are concerned, namely crimes such as theft, robbery, murder etc., 
the perpetrator of the offence is generally not known, and hence no 
suit can be filed in a court against any person for redress of wrong. 
Only complaints can be lodged with state officers, the pradestrs, who 
are to investigate the matter thoroughly and, if able to find the culprit, 
punish him. No trial of the criminal appears to be contemplated, 
because though the Book describes at length the procedure of the in- 
vestigation of various crimes, it says not a word about proceedings 
in a court. All questionings of persons, whether suspects or witnesses, 
are part of investigation, not of trial in a court. 


The first four Chapters of this Book do not deal with crimes properly 
so called. The first Chapter deals with artisans and craftsmen like 
weavers, washermen, smiths etc., who are prone to cheat the public 
with respect to the quality and quantity of the goods produced by them, 
also to charge exorbitantly for their services. The Chapter lays 
down regulations for controlling their activity. Though the pradesirs 
would appear to be the officers concerned with the enforcement of these 
regulations, it is not clear how they can effectively do so. For, most of 
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these artisans are likely to be working in the city, which appears to be 
outside the jurisdiction of the pradestrs. 


The second Chapter deals with traders who may cheat customers 
by giving them short weight and measure or by adulterating goods or 
by manipulating prices and so on. ‘Two officers are mentioned in this 
Chapter, the samsthadhyaksa, who controls activity in the markets, 
and the panyddhyaksa, who controls the traders. It is clear that the 
pradestrs do not come into the picture in this case; the two officers 
cannot be thought of as subordinate to the pradestrs. 


The fourth Chapter describes what are called gidhdjivins ‘ those 
who earn a secret living’, whose activity must be put down by the 
state. Thirteen of these are mentioned, among them the dharmastha, 
the pradestr himself, the grdmakita and the adhyaksas. These are 
likely to be corrupt, to accept bribes or to extort money. Traps are to be 
laid for catching them doing so. As the pradestr himself is mentioned 
as a likely gudhajivin, it is clear that the samdhartr has to be thought 
of as the officer concerned with finding out about these offences. The 
other gidhajivins include witnesses prepared to give false evidence 
for money, practitioners of black magic, makers of counterfeit coins, 
dealers in poisons and stupefying drinks, andso on. The punishment 
recommended for all gidhdjivins is banishment, which, however, can 
be avoided by payment of a redemption amount, to be determined in 
accordance with the offence. 


The third Chapter details measures to be taken for the relief of the 
subjects when they are overtaken by a natural calamity like floods, 
fire, epidemics, famine etc. Though the pradestr is not mentioned in 
connection with these measures, and though in one or two places the 
king himself is thought of as the person initiating measures of relief, 
we might suppose that the subordinates of the sumdharir, namely, 
the pradestrs, gopas, and sthanikas, would be playing an important 
role in taking the actual measures. ‘The word kantaka can be applied 
to these natural calamities only in a figurative sense. 


The rest of the Book deals with crimes proper. The principal 
crimes which are to be investigated by the pradestrs are dacoities, 
thefts and murders. Dacoits are called mdnavas in this text: and an 
elaborate procedure is described for apprehending their gangs. Secret. 
agents posing as holy men play a large part in these operations. They 
. work on these dacoits’ belief in magical powers and lay a suitable trap 
for apprehending them. After they are apprehended, a close investi- 
gation of their past activities and their associates is to be carried out. 
(Chapter 4.5). 
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Robbers, highwaymen and habitual thieves are also to be trapped 
through secret agents who have managed to win their confidence. When 
they have been caught, the samdhartr is to point out to the people how 
the king is omniscient and how with his magic powers he can 
apprehend evil-doers. This is intended to keep people on the straight 
path by imposing on their credulity (4.5.13-14,18). 


The arrest of a person may be effected on three grounds: Sanka- 
bhigraha, arrest on suspicion, rupdabhigraha, arrest when in possession 
of stolen goods, and karmabhigraha, arrest on consideration of the cir- 
cumstances attending the crime. A very exhaustive list is given of - 
circumstances that would justify arrest-on suspicion. For example, 
a person spending money lavishly, or one addicted to wine, women or 
gambling, or one trying to get his wounds.treated secretly, or one found 
moving about stealthily at night, or one moving about in some disguise, 
or one avoiding the sight of officers, or one making frequent inquiries 
about the wives or property or houses of other persons, and so on, may 
be arrested on the suspicion that he has either committed or is about 
to commit the offence of theft or murder or adultery (4.6.2). 


When stolen goods are found in the possession of a person a thorough 
investigation about the manner of his acquisition of them is to be made. 
If he can prove that he got them in some legitimate way like purchase 
or gift, he is to be let off and the person from whom he had got them 
is to be asked about the way he had got them. That individual reached 
in this way, who cannot prove his innocence and must be supposed 
to have come by the goods in an illegitimate manner, is to be treated as 
a thief and punished (4.6.3-15). 


In a case of house-breaking, the investigating officer is to try to 
ascertain first whether it was likely to have been committed by an 
outsider or by someone inside the house itself or by both in collusion. 
A long list of indications is given which would show whether the offence 
was committed by someone inside the house or by some outsider. It 
shows a thorough knowledge of the ways of thieves and other criminals 
and their behaviour before committing the act and after committing 
it (4.6.16-19). 

A person arrested for theft is to be questioned at length in the 
presence of the owner of the goods and witnesses. [If his plea of inno- 
cence is corroborated by independent evidence, he is naturally to be 
let off. If, however, circumstantial evidence points to the guilt of a 
person, but he still denies the charge, torture or karma is recommended 
for securing a confession. Ordinary torture is said to be of four kinds, 
beating with a stick up to six strokes, whipping up to seven lashes, sus- 
pension from a height twice, and giving the water-tube (?udaka-ndlika). 
In the case of more heinous offences, fourteen other ways are mentioned. 
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The exact nature. of some of them is far from clear. There appears to 
be a reference to “nine canes’, ‘ twelve whippings’, ‘ thirty-two slaps’, 
“two scorpion bindings’, ‘ burning a finger-joint’, ‘ heating in the sun’, 
‘a bed of balbaja-grass on a winter night’ and so on. It is laid down 
that only one torture is to be applied on any one day, and that there is 
to be no torture on two successive days. Torture is prohibited in 
certain cases, for example in the case of a pregnant woman or a 
woman in the first month after delivery. Similarly, Brahmins and 
ascetics are not to be tortured ; instead secret agents should be used 
to trap them into confessing their guilt. Some persons have necessarily 
to be put to torture, for example a suspect whose previous conduct 
shows him to be a habitual criminal, a person who retracts after making 
a confession, a person with whom part of the stolen goods are found, 
a person concealing state money, and a person who has to be tortured 
to death at the king’s order. The last case is unconnected with the 
the investigation of crime and appears to be inspired by political 
motives. (Chapter 4.8). 


This open recommendation of third degree methods for securing a 
a confession need not be surprising in a work which is so thoroughly 
realistic in all matters connected with the running of a’state. These 
methods have been practised in all countries and in all ages. The only 
thing is that the fact is not openly admitted, as is done in this astra. 
It must also be pointed out that the Sastra has tried to regulate the 
use of these methods. Its recommendations on these matters are 
characterised by humane considerations which are remarkable. The 
forms of torture referred to by it appear to be less torturous than 
many a method actually in vogue in other climes and in other ages. 


It has been argued that karma in this section does not mean 
torture for eliciting a confession from a suspect, but corporal punishment 
that is to be meted out after the guilt has been proved.* This might 
seem supported by the remark dptadosam karma karayet (4.8.17). How- 
ever, the section in which karma is recommended is called vakyakarma- 
nuyogah. Dikshitar understands this to mean * examination on evidence 
and action to be taken thereon’.* Earlier he had understood it to 
mean ‘the jury pronouncing on guilt or innocence (vdkydnuyoga) and 
the judgment of the chief justice (karmdnuyoga)’.® Neither rendering 
can be accepted. The meaning of anuyoga is ‘ questioning’ and two 
kinds of questioning, that is investigation, are thought of in the section : 
one oral (va@kydnuyoga) and the other by means of karma. Thus karma 


8 V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity (Madras, 1953), pp. 165-167, 
and Hindu Administrative Institutions (Madras, 1929), pp. 237-252; also K. P. 
Jayaswal, Manu and Y djravalkya, pp. 86-87. 

4 Mauryan Polity, p. 165. 

5 Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 246-247. 
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is a means of investigation like vakya, not a mode of inflicting punish- 
ment. It is to be resorted to when the oral investigation does not 
establish the innocence of the suspect. The instance of Mandavya who 
is said to have declared himself to be a thief for fear of having to suffer 
the pain of karma (4.8.12) shows that karma is something that precedes 
the establishment of guilt, not punishment for guilt already established. 
Moreover, if karma were only punishment of one already convicted, there 
would be little sense in recommending satiriparigraha in place of karma 
in the case of Brahmins and ascetics (4.8.19). The use of secret agents 
(sattriparigraha) is for the sake of finding out if they are really guilty, 
and can certainly not be looked upon as a form of punishment for a 
convict. Besides, actual corporal punishments for the various crimes 
are described in Chapters Ten, Eleven and Twelve of this Book. It 
seems that we have to understand dptadosa in the sense of ‘one to whom 
suspicion concerning the offence is strongly attached.’ 


Punishments for theft are laid down in a Chapter, the purpose of 
which is to prescribe a money fine corresponding to the corporal pun- 
ishment recommended first. The Chapter refers to various other 
crimes beside theft for which corporal punishment is prescribed in the 
first instance. These include entering the fort without permission, 
cheating at gambling, riding a royal vehicle, selling human flesh and 
so on. The corporal punishments range from the cutting off of two 
fingers of one hand to execution. All forms of corporal punishment, 
excepting the punishment of death, can, however, be avoided by paying 
a redemption amount as prescribed in each case. (Chapter 4.10). It 
is possible that the corporal punishments mentioned here represent 
the most primitive stage in penal law, and that they came to be 
gradually replaced by corresponding monetary fines. 


In the case of a sudden death, aSumrtaka, when murder or suicide 
may be suspected, a post-mortem examination is to beheld. The body 
is to be prepared by smearing it with oil, obviously with the object of 
bringing to light any marks of violence or wounds. We haveadescrip- 
tion of the condition and appearance of the body in the case of death 
resulting from various different causes. Thus, if death is caused by 
strangulation, there is a swelling of the hands and feet, voiding of urine 
and stools, bulging of eyes, and marks on the throat. If in addition 
there is a contraction of the arms and thighs, death by hanging is 
indicated. Closed eyes, a bitten tongue and a swollen belly indicate 
death by drowning. Other cases are similarly described. It is added 
that the officer must be very careful in his investigation, since a case of 
murder is often made to appear as a case of suicide. If poisoning is 
suspected, the remains of the last meal eaten by the deceased should 
be tested ; or a part of his héart may be thrown in fire, its crackling 
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sound or rainbow colours indicating the presence of poison. It is 
stated that a likely culprit in a case of poisoning would be a servant 
severely reprimanded or thrashed by the deceased, or a wife in love with 
another, or a person hoping to inherit his property. The usual motives 
of murder are, it is declared, a woman, property, professional rivalry 
and a pending law-suit. If murder is definitely indicated, investiga- 
tion must be made to trace the murderer by questioning all those with 
whom the deceased was last seen and those who had dealings with him 
just before his death. If, on the other hand, it is proved to be a case 
of suicide, investigation must be made to find out what led the person 
to commit it. At the same time, it is clear that suicide is regarded as 
a sin. In two stanzas, whose genuineness, however, is not altogether 
above suspicion, it is declared that a Candala should drag a suicide’s 
body along the highways and no obsequies are to be allowed to be 
performed in his case. A kinsman attempting to perform the obsequies 
is to be treated as an outcast. (Chapter 4.7). 


For murder, the death penalty is naturally prescribed. If after 
a scuffle, death follows after some interval of time, the punishment is 
reduced. The death penalty is to take different forms according to the 
nature of the offence. Skinning the head and then setting it on fire is 
the form of death for murdering one’s mother, father and others. Tear- 
ing asunder by bullocks is prescribed for the woman killing her husband 
or some elder. Death by drowning is recommended for one who kills 
by peison. (Chapter 4.11). 

Offences connected with sex are treated in a section called kanyd- 
prakarma ‘violation of maidens’. A very large number of offences are 
referred to in this section. For many of these offences, too, corporal 
punishment is prescribed, though in most cases that can be avoided by 
paying a redemption amount instead. Those who help others to commit 
sex offences are also liable to the same punishment. (Chapter 4.12). 


The last Chapter of this Book deals with what are called aticdras 
‘acts of misconduct’. These include such offences as approaching an 
elder’s wife with carnal intentions, and having sex relations with a 
woman of another varna—offences to which the Smrtis refer. Other 
articaras are of a miscellaneous character, such as making a person eat 
what is unfit for consumption or drink what is undrinkable, entering 
another man’s house with or without a weapon, failing to warn persons 
to get out of the way when felling a tree or leading an untamed animal 
or throwing a stone, stick etc., failure of the cart-driver to take precau- 
tions against injury to passers-by, causing injury to others by means of 
magic, and so on. (Chapter 4.13). 

_ A special Chapter refers to the offences by state officers themselves. 
Scales of fines are laid down for theft of royal goods from stores and 
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other places. The punishment of death is prescribed for stealing an 
article worth ten paras. JDereliction of duty by the dharmastha and 
the pradestr are made punishable in this section. So are offences by 
the prison superintendent and his assistants. (Chapter 4.9). 


A striking feature of these penal laws is the absence of any mention 
of imprisonment as punishment for any of the crimes. Punishment, as 
a rule, takes the form of a fine, which is allowed to be substituted even 
when originally corporal punishment is prescribed. ‘The preference for 
fines may perhaps be due to the circumstance that fines are an important 
source of state revenue. ‘Traditionally, danda and kara appear as the 
two sources of remuneration which the king is entitled to receive in 
return for the protection he grants to the people (1.13.8). Fines in 


the text range from a few panas to 1,000 panas, a frequent basis being 
the three sdhasa-dandas. 


The text states that usually ripa, that is a surcharge of eight per 
cent, is levied on every fine up to 100 panas, and an additional surcharge 
of five per cent is levied on fines above 100 panas. It adds that these 
imposts are really unlawful and are due to the greed of kings and the 
criminal tendencies among subjects, and that, therefore, only the fines 
as prescribed should be considered lawful (3.17.15-16). It is possible 


that this criticism of the imposts current in his days stems from 
Kautilya himself. 


In connection with the punishments prescribed for the various 
crimes, the pradesir is required to use his discretion in imposing them by 
taking into consideration the character of the offender, the nature of 
the offence, extenuating or aggravating circumstances, if any, the time 
and place of the offence, and the immediate and future consequences of 
the crime and the punishment. He is asked to impose the penalty in 
such a way that he shows partiality neither to the king nor to the sub- 
jects (4.10.17-18). He is not to swell state coffers by imposing exorbi- 
tant fines nor deprive the state of its dues by imposing light fines. 


It is stated that if an innocent person is punished, the king must 
impose on himself a fine thirty times that amount and offer it to Varuna 
and thereafter distribute it among Brahmins, so that the sin of wrongful 
punishment may thereby be wiped out (4.13.42-43). The authenticity 
of the two stanzas which state this is open to doubt ; the text does not, 
as a rule, show such partiality to Branmins as such. Besides, the state- 
ment implies that the king himself is the dispenser of justice. When 
special officers are appointed and are themselves made punishable for 
wrong judgments the rule would seein to have little application, though 
it is possible to suppose that even then the state would be expected 


to pay out to Brahmins thirty times the fine imposed on an innocent 
person. 
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It is clear from this survey that we have in this Book as full a 
penal code as one might expect under the circumstances together with 
what may be called a police manual. This code did not have the sanctity 
of tradition behind it as was the case with the law administered in the 
courts of the dharmasthas. But even this code must be supposed to be 
the result of a long process of evolution in the field of suppression of 
crime, which is one of the most important functions of the state. We 
find here relics of old forms of punishment, with efforts at mitigating 
their rigour in many cases. In fact, in connection with the various 
forms .of the death penalty, it is stated that these punishments of 
death accompanied by torture are as laid down in the works of great 
men, but that it would be preferable to resort to simple execution 
(4.11.26). It is quite possible that Kautilya himself is here express- 
ing a view different from that of the earlier teachers. 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has rightly contested the view that aac 
sthiya and kantakagodhana laws correspond to the modern civil and 
criminal laws respectively. But he goes on to express the view that 
kantakasodhana courts were introduced to mect the growing needs of 
an increasingly complex social economy and to implement the decisions 
of a highly organised bureaucracy on matters unknown to the old 
legal system. He thinks that they are an innovation of Kautilya 
based on foreign models and were calculated to strengthen the power 
of the monarch and the position of the new bureaucracy.® In another 
place he has expressed the opinion that the changing social conditions 
were the result of the impact of Alexander’s invasion.’ 


It is not possible to agree with this view about the origin of these 
laws. A glance at the contents of this Book on kantakagodhana will 
show that the major portion is concerned with the investigation and 
and punishment of crimes. The crimes to be investigated are dacoities 
(4.5), house-breaking and robbery (4.6), murder and suicide (4.7), 
theft (4.10), culpable homicide (4.11), sexual crimes (4.12) and other 
criminal misconduct (4.13). Chapter 4.8 is concerned purely with 
investigation. It cannot be maintained that these crimes had attained 
a particular significance in Kautilya’s day and that this was the result 
of a foreign invasion. Dacoits, highwaymen, robbers, thieves, sexual 
miscreants have been with us since very great antiquity. There 
may be a spurt in these crimes when conditions are disturbed; but 
criminals and anti-social elements thrive also when the administration 
is inefficient or weak or corrupt. A foreign invasion is not necessary 
to explain that. These matters are no doubt unknown to the old legal 
system. But the reason is that the old law was concerned with affairs 


6 Age of the Nandas and the Mauryas, pp. 185-187. 
7 ABORI, XXVIII (1947), pp. 84-97. 
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between two parties, one of which had to take the matter to the court 
before the state could give redress. In the case of these crimes, on the 
other hand, the state was required to take action the moment there 
was a complaint made, without the need for filing a suit against 
anybody. 

One cannot also suppose that regulations about the suppression of 
the above mentioned crimes became necessary to meet the needs of an 
increasingly complex social economy. The crimes seem to have always 
existed, whatever the form of social economy. And the need for their 
suppression must have arisen long before the days of Kautilya. Be- 
sides, a foreign modcl was hardly necessary for the purpose. And 
where in antiquity can one find models for the detailed regulations 
concerning the investigation of cases of house-breaking and murder, 
or rules about the rounding up of dacoit gangs, or about post-mortem 
examinations ? 


Of the remaining chapters, the third deals with natural calamities 
and has little to do with any social conditions or a foreign invasion. 
Chapters 4.4 and 4.9 deal with fraud and corruption by various types 
of persons including state officers and lay down severe punishments for 
them. Far from strengthening the position of the bureaucracy, the 
rules are likely to makc all officers, which include the judges and the 
police officers-cum-magistrates themselves, feel insecure about their 
position, as they would be aware that their acts are watched by secret 
accents and that agents provocateurs might be used to trap them. The 
king’s position is no doubt intended to be strengthened but that is no 
new aim thought of in this section only, nor can it be said to be thought 
of by Kautilya for the first time. The entire text has this aim before 
it and that seems to be derived from the earlier teaching of the Sastra. 


As for the remaining Chapters, 4.1 and 4.2, they are concerned with 
fraud by artisans and traders. It is perhaps possible to see here a 
growing complexity of the social economy. But the offences referred 
to here do not appear to be intended to be tried in any courts. Summary 
punishments seem to be thought of. In the case of the traders’ offences, 
in fact, it is far from certain that the pradestrs, the officers in charge of 
kantakasodhana, have to deal with them, since the samsthddhyaksa 
and the panyddhyaksa are mentioned in that connection. So one 
cannot speak of kantakagodhana courts being established for trying 
these offences. 


Though imprisonment is not mentioned when punishments are 
prescribed, the text refers to prison-houses. A dharmasthtya bandha- 
qigdra appears to be distinguished from a mahdmatriya bandhandgara, 
both in charge of the samnidhdir (2.5.5). The former appears to be 
known also as a c@raka, something like a lock-up where the defendant 
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may be kept till the case is decided. It may also have been intended 
as a place of confinement for those unable to pay the fine imposed on 
them by the dharmasthas. For, fines can be paid off by doing work 
for the state. Such persons are called dandapratikarlr, dandopakarin 
etc. (2.24.2, 2.28.2). 

The mahamatriya bandhandgara appears to be intended for criminals, 
who are unable to pay the fines imposed on them. The distinction 
between the two kinds of prisons appears to be slight. In the one, 
those convicted by the dharmasthas appear to be kept; in the other, 
those convicted by other officers, particularly the pradesirs. All impri- 
sonment would appear to be meant for those unable to pay the fines. 
The period of imprisonment would be determined by the amount of fine 
to be paid off out of the wages earned for the work done for the state. 


Rules about the construction of the prison-house show separate 
wards for males and females, with halls, sanitary arrangements, provi- 
sion for protection against fire and even provision for worship (2.5.5-6). 
Punishments are laid down for prison officers exceeding their authority 
by harassing prisoners, preventing them from taking their meals or 
answering calls of nature and so on. More severe punishments are 
laid down for assaulting or maiming prisoners or criminally approaching 
a female prisoner (4.9.21-27). We find in these rules a consideration for 
prisoners that is quite remarkable. On certain occasions, such as the 
acquisition of new territory by the king, or the coronation of the crown 
prince, or the birth of a son to the king, there is to be a general jail 
delivery (2.36.47). 

The internal security of a state and its stability may be disturbed by 
seditious elements. Sedition, though a serious crime, falls outside the 
jurisdiction of the pradestr. The king himself is to deal with cases of 
sedition, possibly with the help of the samahartr. Seditious thoughts 
among the common people, if there are any, are to be found out by secret 
agents. If anyone from amongst the common people is found to enter- 
tain seditious thoughts, the secret agents themselves are to induce him 
to give them up (1.13.2-13). 

If seditious thoughts are entertained by pradhdnas among the 
subjects, particularly by high state dignitaries, who normally help in 
running and defending the state, the use of the four wpdyas, sdman, 
dana, bheda and danda, is recommended with the object of cither 
winning them over or getting rid of them (1.13.15-21). Such of the 
chiefs, mukhyas, who are capable of endangering the king’s rulership and 
may prove traitorous, are called disyas. It is often not possible to 
punish them openly, because they have been the king’s favourites or 
because they have joined together in a conspiracy. In their case, it 
is recommended that the king, though ordinarily given to piety 
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(dharmarucih), may make use of what is called silent or secret punish- 
ment (5.1.4). 


A number of ways of secretly getting rid of a disya chief or officer 
are described in the text. Secret agents are naturally to play an impor- 
tant role in these. For example, they are to create a strife between 
the disya and some kinsman of his over had treatment received at the 
hands of the disya or over inheritance or over some woman. When 
the strife has created sufficient tension, the agents are to get one party 
killed by the other, the latter being then openly executed for the murder. 
Another way is to make a son of the disya officer believe that he is 
really the king’s son, who had been handed over to the disya because 
the king was afraid of the latter. When the son comes to believe all 
this, he is to be induced to slay the dusya, after which the son is to be 
duly executed as a parricide. Even the wife of the disya may be used 
for the purpose of getting rid of him. She may be made to give him 
poison in the belief that it is a love-winning potion. (5.1.5-19). 


Other ways of getting rid of the disya include sending him on a 
military expedition with weak troops, containing agents of the type of 
tiksnas or bravoes, who are to seize the chance of slaying him in the 
course of the fight, or getting him implicated in an attempt to approach 
the king with men carrying concealed weapons, or fabricating proof for 
charging him with an attempt to seduce the queen herself or to poison 
the king himself. Advantage may be taken of his interest in magical 
rites to get rid of him while practising them. Or, if he happens to be 
ill, the physician’s services may be used for the purpose, the illness 
being declared incurable by him. (5.1.21-36). 


When there are more diisyas than one, things are to be so managed 
that they destroy one another. Advantage may be taken of a dispute 
that may already be there between them or a dispute may be engineer- 
ed between them, and ijn the ensuing scuffle, the t#ksnas are to do 
their job. (5.1.38-55). 

All these ways of getting rid of traitors are no doubt distasteful. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that such secret punishment is 
recommended only in the case of those who are suspected of high 
treason, secrecy in getting rid of them being necessary because of the 
high position they occupy and the great power they wield. In their 
case, an open accusation and trial might become a risky business. Such 
liquidation of highly placed persons when they are likely to turn against 
the ruler himself has not been quite so rare in history. Its condemna- 
tion on moral grounds has little relevance when it is a question of the 
ruler’s survival. That the Arthasdstra openly acknowledges the neces- 
sity of such liquidation shows more its thorough-going realism than 
downright unscrupulousness. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
DEFENCE AND EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


TuHE defence of the state is based on the fort (durga) and the army 
(danda). These two are among the seven prakrtis or constituents of 
the state. Of these two, durga is more important and is placed 
earlier than danda in the list of prakrtis (6.1.1) It represents the 
fortified capital of the state, where the king, if hard pressed by a strong 
enemy, can entrench himself and withstand a siege over a long period, 
during which diplomatic moves can be made to ease the enemy’s pres- 
sure and avert acalamity. The army, it is true, can be used for offence 
as well as for defence ; but if it is defeated, the king becomes altogether 
helpless and is at the mercy of the enemy. 


The text recommends a series of posts along the frontier, each in 
charge of an antapdla. In particular, there are to be four posts in the 
four principal directions which are to serve as gates of entry into the 
state (2.1.5). The frontier posts, it seems, are to be some kind of natural 
fastnesses, not regular forts built by man. Four types of fastnesses 
are mentioned, with protection secured by water, mountain, desert or 
forest (2.3.1-2). The border between two posts is to be guarded by 
Sabaras, Pulindas and others (2.1.6). The principal fort in the state is 
at the capital city and is a man-made structure (2.3.3). 


Full details are given about the construction of this fort, not all 
of themclear. But there can be no doubt about there being three moats 
outside, and a rampart of earth with a parapet on top built either of 
bricks or stones. Wooden walls are particularly forbidden as being 
susceptible to catching fire (2.8.4-9). On the parapet are to be turrets 
at intervals and arrangements enabling archers to shoot without expos- 
ing themselves (2.8.10-12). The approaches to the fort are to be 
strewn with various kinds of traps intended for hindering the progress 
of enemy troops (2.3.15). 


The fortified capital is to be garrisoned by the usual four types of 
troops—elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry. It is said that 
they should be under more than one chief (anekamukhya). The reason 
given is that a garrison under more than one commandant is not likely 
to succumb to the instigations of an enemy to turn traitor, as the com- 
mandants would be afraid of one another (2.4.29-30). A unified 
command for the entire garrison might also appear to be unnecessary, 
since the king himself would be there to be in ultimate charge. He would 
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at the same time be able to hold in check any rivalries among the 
various commandants and ensure the loyalty of the entire garrison. 


Since the fort is a place of shelter in which one may have to remain 
entrenched over a long period, it is stated as Kautilya’s own opinion 
that the fort should have plenty of supplies stored in it and that there 
should also be secret means of escaping from it in case of need 
(7.15.11). 


The army, it seems, could be recruited from all four varnas. The 
earlier teachers, in fact, had held the view that an army recruited from 
men of a higher varna is better for purposes of fighting than one from 
those of a lower varna. Disagreeing with this view, Kautilya states that 
Brahmin troops might at the last moment be won over by the enemy 
prostrating himself before them, and that, therefore, well-trained Ksatriya 
troops are best, or in the alternative, a strong army of Vaisyas and 
Siidras (9.2.21-24), It may be assumed that the core of the fighting forces 
would be formed by Ksatriyas, and that the standing army would 
consist mainly of well-trained Ksatriya units. At the same time, 
it is possible that the number of Ksatriyas so trained and available in 
times of war may not have been quite adequate, so that in practice 
the lower varnas, and in particular the Sidras, may be supposed to 
have formed a very large part of the fighting forces. 


Since fairly early times the army in India appears to have consisted 
of four types of fighting units—infantry, cavalry, chariot-divisions 
and elephant-divisions. Each of these units has its special functions 
in war (10.4.13-16) and its different modes of fighting (10.5.53-56). 
Each type of unit is the responsibility of a special adhyaksa, who is 
concerned with the equipment and training of his unit, perhaps also 
for recruiting men to it. The text describes the duties of the patiya- 
dhyaksa, the rathadhyaksa, the asvddhyaksa and the hastyadhyaksa 
(Chapters 2.30-83). In particular, the sections on the last two adhyaksas 
lay down detailed rules about the care and training of horses and ele- 
phants in their charge. 


. From another point of view the troops are said to be of six kinds : 
maulabala, bhrtabala, Srenibala, mitrabala, amitrabala and afavibala 
(9.2.1). The nature of these is assumed to be well-known, since no 
description is given. Of these, the maulabala appears to refer to the 
standing army of the state, recruited from families of hereditary 
soldiers, loyal to the ruling dynasty. It is referred to as inspired by the 
same feelings and interests as the king himself (tadbhdvabhavin) and 
as one constantly honoured by him (9.2.14). The word maula is derived 
from mila, which often refers to the native land, the base from which 
the vijigisu starts on an expedition of conquest. Primarily then the 
expression means a native force. However, the bhrtabala is also recruit- 
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ed from the natives of the land. The difference appears to consist in 
this that they do not form a standing army, but are recruited for a 
particular occasion. They are said to be quickly raised (kstprotthayin) 
and dependable (9.2.15). The bhritabala is naturally regarded as inferior 
to the maulabala. 


As to Srenibala, it would appear to consist of guilds, normally 
following some peaceful avocation, but taking to arms in times of war, 
like the grents referred to in 11.1.4. The Srenibala is declared to be 
janapada, that is native of the land, and having the same interests as 
the king (9.2.16). This type of bala appears to differ from the bhrtabala 
in that it is organised in bands, each under its own érenimukhya, 
whereas in the latter each soldier is recruited individually. It is possible 
to understand grenibala to be something like bands of professional 
’ soldiers, mercenary bands, who lend their services to whosoever is willing 
to pay them. But such bands would hardly be described as jdnapada. 
It is also not very likely that Srenibala refers to ‘private armies main- 
tained by merchant guilds for the protection of their caravans and 
trading posts, which might be loaned to the king’, as Basham suggests.* 
Caravans appear to be given state protection in this text and charged 
vartani road cess and dtivahika convoy charges for the same; there 
is no reference to their own troops accompanying caravans. 


The troops of an ally which come to join in an expedition or to 
help in defence are the miirabala, while troops belonging to some 
enemy, either conquered, borrowed, hired or purchased from him, 
constitute the amitrabala. The latter must be used with caution and 
under proper supervision. Lastly, the afavibala refers to forest tribes 
such as Sabaras, Pulindas and others. These are under their own 
_ chiefs. It seems that the enemy and forest troops are not to be paid 
regular wages, for it is stated that they should be maintained with 
kupya, minor produce, or that, in the alternative, they should be 
allowed to keep what plunder they may get in the fighting. These 
two kinds of troops, in fact, look forward to plunder, and if there is 
no plunder to be had, it is said, they may prove dangerous (9.2.19-20). 


The text frequently refers to fighters in water (nimnayodhin) 
as distinguished from fighters on dry land (2.88.8, 7.10 84-85, 10.4.2). 
But it does not refer to a fleet of armed vessels, nor does it describe 
the mode of fighting in water or naval warfare. The ndvadhyaksa 
mentioned in the text is no admiral of the fleet with military duties. 
His principal duties are to control ferrying across rivers, regulate 
shipping at ports, collect ferry charges and port dues as well as hire for 
the use of state boats. It is true that he is required to destroy boats 


1 The Wonder that was India, p. 128. 
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that cause damage or harm (himsrikdh), those coming from &’n enemy’s 
territory and those violating port regulations (2.28.12). But these are 
in the main police duties rather than military duties.2 And the equip- 
ment of the boats in his charge, with their crew of a captain, a pilot, a 
manipulator of the cutter and ropes and a bailer of water (2.28.13) 
hardly suggests naval craft. 


As for ranks in the army, it is stated that an officer in charge of 
ten units is patika, one over ten patikas is sendpati, and one over ten 
sendpatis is nayaka (10.6.45). The position assigned to sendpati here 
is at variance with that referred to elsewhere. Generally, the sendpati 
in the text is one of the highest state dignitaries, equal in status to the 
mantrin, purohita and yuvardja. He is required to be conversant with 
all military matters, training, tactics in fighting and so on (2.33.9-10). 
The ndyaka appears to be responsible for setting up the skandhdvara 
or camp (10.1.1). The nd@yaka is to march at the head of the army and 
the sendpati in the rear (10.2.4). This sendpati again seems to have a 
different status altogether. It may be that a difference in sources is 
responsible for this confusion in the position of the sendpatt. 


The importance of the training of the armed forces is naturally 
' emphasised. There is to be practice of the fighting arts every day 
except holidays and the king is to carry out an inspection of the various 
units and their fighting qualities at frequent intervals (5.3.35-36). 


The loyalty of the troops is of utmost importance and therefore 
it is reeommended that they should be under the constant surveillance 
of spies, prostitutes, artisans, actors and singers in secret service, 
besides being under the watchful eye of senior army officers (5.8.47). 


The armoury is to be in charge of a special adhyaksa, who is obviously 
subordinate to the sammnidhatr. He is responsible for getting weapons 
manufactured and for storing them in such a way that they do not 
deteriorate through heat, moisture or insects. He is to maintain a full 
record of the different types of weapons (2.18.1-4). He is responsible 
for any loss of weapons, being required to make good the loss twice 
over (5.8.89). Each weapon is to bear the king’s emblem (5.3.37). 


Weapons may be useful for fighting on the battlefield (samgramika) 
or for defending a fort (daurgakarmika) or for battering down an enemy’s 
fortifications (parapurdbhighatika). And these implements of war are 
of four kinds—yantra, machines, Gyudha, weapons proper, dvarana, 
shields and upakarana, other accoutrements.of war (2.18.1). A large 
number of machines are described, the principal purpose of which 
appears to be to throw huge stones at enemy troops. The names of 


2 Cf. O. Botto, ‘Il Ndvadhyaksa nel Kautilitydrthasdstra e Vattivita marinara 
nell’India antica’, RSO, XXXVI (1961), .pp. 123-124. - 
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all these machines reveal an indigenous origin, as I. P. Baikov has 
shown.’ Along with weapons and other fighting equipment, the 
section on the armoury also refers to aindrajdlika karma, . magical 
practices and aupanisadika karma, secret practices (2.18.19). These 
practices are described at length in the Fourteenth Book. That these 
practices are intended to be put to use in the course of hostilities 
with enemy states is quite clear. 

The problem of the defence of a state is intimately bound up with 
the question of its foreign relations. It is from hostile states that the 
state needs to be defended. Foreign relations in this text are mainly 
discussed from the standpoint of the viigisu. In other words, it seeks 
to show how a state, desirous of extending its influence and expanding 
its territory, should conduct its relations with foreign states. 

Foreign policy is summed up in the formula of sddgunya or the 
six measures. The formula is associated with, though it does not 
necessarily presuppose, the theory of rdjamandala or circle of kings. 
This mandala is said to consist of twelve kings or states. Two slightly 
varying views about the members of the circle are found in the text. 
According to one view, the twelve kings are: (1) vijigisu, the would-be 
conqueror, (2) a7?, the enemy, whose territory is contiguous to that of the 
vigigisu, (8) mitra, the vijigisu’s ally, with territory immediately beyond 
that of the art, (4) arimitra, the enemy’s ally, with territory beyond 
that of the mitra, (5) mitramitra, the ally of the vijigisu’s ally, with 
territory beyond that of the arimitra, (6) arimitramitra, the ally of the 
enemy’s ally, beyond the mitramitra, (7) parsnigraha, the enemy in the 
rear of the vijigisu, (8) adkranda, the vijigisu’s ally in the rear, with ter- 
ritory behind that of the parsnigraha, (9) parsnigrahdsdra, the ally of 
the parsnigraha, behind the akranda, (10) akranddsdra, the ally of the 
dkranda, behind the pdarsnigrahdsdra, (11) madhyama, the middle king 
with territory adjoining those of the vijigisu and the ari and stronger 
than cither of these, and (12) uddsina, the king ‘ lying oustside ’ or the 
indifferent or neutral king, more powerful than the viigisu, the ari 
and the madhyama. (6.2.18-22). 


According to the other view there are four principal states, those of 
the vizzgisu, the arz, the madhyama and the uddsina. Each of these has 
a mitra, ally and a mitramitra, ally’s ally, thus making a total of twelve 
kings. In this view, each of the four kings with his two allies constitutes 
a subsidiary mandala or circle, of which there are four in all (6.2.24-27). 
W. Ruben thinks that the passage implies the existence of forty-eight 


3 ‘Arthashastra—pamyatnik bolshoi istoricheskoi tsennosti’ appended to 
the Russian translation of the Arthagdstra, pp. 551-552. 
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states, twelve to each of the four, vijigisu, ari, madhyama and udasina." 
This view is obviously due to a misunderstanding of the text. 


Of the two, the former scheme appears to be generally implied in 
the discussions in this text. The parsnigraha and dkranda, who do not 
figure in the other scheme are frequently referred to. The former scheme 
is based on the assumption, well-supported by experience everywhere, 
that two neighbouring states tend to be hostile to each other and 
that states with a common enemy tend to be allies. The viigisu, 
who is contemplating the expansion of his dominion, is regarded as the 
centre of a number of states which he has to overcome in his quest for 
suzerainty. But though mandala suggests the idea of states concentri- 
cally situated round the vijigisw’s state, the actual idea is that of states 
in a straight line lying one beyond the other. Neither idea in its 


entirety might conform with the actual state of things prevailing at any 
time anywhere. 


The parsnigrdha and the dkranda are only the ari and the #itra 
respectively, so called in a specific situation. When the viigisu is 
planning to march in a particular direction, the enemy in the rear 
becomes pdrsnigraha ‘ heel-catchcr’ and the ally in the rear dkranda 
who ‘ cries out’ when going to help. Similarly, the two dsdras are only 
the arimitra and. the mitramitra in the rear respectively. All these 
are clastic terms. The same king may become a pdrsnigrdha or an 
ari or a mitra or even a vijigisu in changed circumstances. 


It appears to be assumed that all these kings, with the exception 
of the madhyama and the uddsina, are more or less equal in power in 
normal circumstances. The rdjamandala is thus a conglomeration of 
states loosely divided into two more or less hostile camps, with the leader 
of one group trying to establish his hegemony over the entire conglomer- 
ation. The number twelve does not imply that so many states are 
absolutely necessary for a mandala; it refers rather to the number of 
possible relationships that may arise when a state tries to establish its 
supremacy over a number of neighbouring states. In practice, the 
number of states involved may be smaller or larger according to the 
situation prevailing at the time. It is quite possible that the scheme 
in its origin had in view states of a comparatively smallsize. But it can 
well be understood as equally applicable to a group of large-sized states. 
There is nothing in the discussion on the mandala or the saddgunya 
to show that the idea of a large state is inconceivable to the author. 


The very conception of the vijigisu presupposes the ideal of a large 
state. 


4 ‘Inter-state Relations in Ancient India and Kuautalya’s -Irthasastra’* in 
Indian Year-Book of International Affairs, Vol. IV (Madras, 1955), p. 139. 
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Each of the twelve states has, beside the ruler, the other five 
prakrtis, amatya, janapada, durga, koga and danda, which are called 
dravyaprakrtis. The rajamandala thus has twelve kings, rdjaprakrtis, 
and sixty dravyaprakrtis, that is, seventy-two prakrtis in all (6.2.28). 
Such is the theory. 


W. Ruben thinks that the doctrine of the mandala was, in its origin, 
related to the growth of the power of Magadha. He says, “‘ Especially 
during the period of the Nandas, when they defeated one after the other 
kings of the Ganges valley, the policy of the circle must have gained in 
importance.”> He adds that policy and doctrine may have grown 
simultaneously. It is not possible to say if the policy of the Nandas 
was influenced by any theory of mandala they might have known. 
Much léss is it possible to say how far, if at all, the policy of the Nandas 
affected the development of the theory. The theory of the mandala 
appears to be unnecessary to explain the Nanda conquests. On the 
other hand, the theory may well have been in existence at the time with- 
out the Nandas consciously following its precepts in their programme 
of conquest. After all, the theory is, in the last analysis, based on the 
basic realities of inter-state relations. 


The neighbouring princes, sdmantas, may normally be supposed to 
be hostile. But it is possible that some may have a friendly fecling 
towards the vijigisu, while others may even be subservient to him. 
Neighbouring states thus fall in three categories, aribhdvin, mitrabhdvin 
and bhriyabhdvin (7.18.29). The last are, of course, the vassals of the 
CYIGiSU. 

Relations with foreign states are to be established and negotiations 
carried on with them through the dita, ambassador or envoy, of whom 
there are three types, nisrstdrtha, the plenipotentiary, parimitdrtha, 
with limited powers of negotiating and sdsanahara, who is little more 
than a message-bearer. It is, no doubt, stated that diitas should be 
stationed in the entire rdjamandala (7.13.43), implying the posting of 
permanent ambassadors at foreign courts. But it seems that an envoy 
is rather intended to be sent to a foreign court only when an occasion 
arises for doing so. That is the impression created by Chapter 1.16, 
which deals with the appointment of a dita. His stay at the foreign 
court may be prolonged, because the enemy king detains him (1.16.29). 
By common convention, the person of the envoy is regarded as inviola- 
ble (1.16.15). 

The duties of the envoy are said to include the following : sending 
out information to his own king, securing the observance of the terms 
of a treaty, consolidating an alliance, creating dissensions among states 


5 Loc. cit., p. 159. 
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hostile to his own, smuggling troops secretly into the foreign state, 
kidnapping kinsmen of the foreign prince, getting the treasury of the 
foreign prince robbed, helping a hostage kept by his king with the 
foreign prince to escape, showing valour if need be, trying to seduce 
enemy officers from their loyalty and win them over to his king’s side, 
and so on (1.16.33-84). It is clear that he is frequently expected to 
play the role of a dignified spy and secret agent. 


The instigation of enemy officers to desert their master and come 
over to one’s side (upajdpa) is an important activity in this connection. 
Those who can thus be seduced from their loyalty are called krtyas 
‘who can be worked upon’. Wrath, greed, fear and pride are the 
feelings that make one dissatisfied with one’s lot and want to change it. 
How advantage should be taken of such feelings among officers of the 
enemy to instigate them to leave their master and come over to the 
vijigisu’s side is described at length (1.14.1-10). It is, of course, added 
that after they have been taken in one’s service, a close watch should 


be kept over them lest they change their minds and do harm to the 
new master (1.14.11). 


The formula of sadgunya which sums up foreign policy consists of 
six gunas or policies : samdhi, making a treaty containing conditions or 
terms, that is, the policy of peace; vigraha, the policy of hostility ; 
asana, the policy of remaining quiet (and not planning to march on an 
expedition) ; yang, marching on an expedition ; samésraya, seeking shelter 
with another king or in a fort ; and dvaidhibhdva, the double policy of 
samdht with one king and vigraha with another at the same time 
(7.1.6-12). One of the earlier teachers, Vatavyadhi, had expressed the 
view that there are only two policies, peace and -war, and that the 
other policies are only aspects of these two. Kautilya himself, how- 
ever, favours the six-fold classification, as there are different situations 
which call for the different policies (7.1.3-5). 


The general rule is that when one is weaker than the enemy, 
samdhi is the policy to be followed, if stronger than him, then vigraha. 
If both are equal in power, dsana is the right policy, but if one is very 
strong, ydna should be resorted to. When one is very weak saméraya 
is necessary, while duaidhibhdva is the policy recommended when with 
help from another source one can fight one’s enemy (7.1.18-18). But 
the general rule may be set aside if various considerations make it 
advisable to follow a different course. The purpose of all:policies is 
to grow stronger in the long run than the enemy, though sometimes one 


may have to tolerate temporarily the greater strength of the enemy 
(7.1.20ff.). ; 


Normally the policy of samdhi is forced on one because of one’s 
comparative weakness. When making:a treaty one may be required 
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to surrender troops or treasury or territory. Such treaties are called 
dandopanata-samdhi, kosopanata-samdhi and degopanata-samdhi respec- 
_ tively. If forced to enter into any of these treaties, the king is advised 
to thwart or outwit the strong enemy when fulfilling the terms of the 
treaty, and, after biding his time till he gets strong, to overthrow the 
strong enemy (7.3.22-35). | : 


If when making a treaty the enemy insists on a hostage (samadhi), 
the king is advised to offer the least serviceable person as a hostage. 
The long discussion on the type of son, who should preferably be handed 
over if there is a choice, ends with the assertion that the king should 
rather hand himself over as a hostage than an only son (7.17.15-31). 
And it is also recommended that efforts should be made to get the hostage 
freed by helping him to escape secretly. Many ways of escaping from 
the enemy king’s capital are described (7.17.32-60). 


Every samdhi is thus a temporary measure to be abrogated when 
one has grown in strength. The question is raised, what is then the 
guarantee that the terms of a treaty would be observed? The earlier 
teachers thought that a surety or a hostage is the only guarantee, 
satya ‘ plighted word’ or Sapatha ‘ oath’ being unreliable. Kautilya, 
however, differs from them and asserts that satya and Sapatha ensure 
stability, in this world and in the next, while a surety or hostage gives 
security only in this world, being dependent on the relative strength of 
the two parties (7.17.3-5). What seems to be meant is that a king giving 
a hostage may have no scruples in securing his escape by some ruse 
when he gets stronger and thus violating the terms of the treaty, 
whereas if he had given his plighted word or taken an oath, his 
conscience may prick him if he were to think of breaking them. In 
expressing this opinion Kautilya is only recording a well-observed 
fact that many persons do care for the consequences of breaking their 
word or oath, consequences that would follow not only in this world, 
but also in the next. Fear of these consequences is more likely to make 
them keep their promise. It is not possible to suppose that Kautilya’s 
own sincerity or piety is in question here as W. Ruben does when he 
remarks that these words, satyam Sapatho vd etc. are not to be taken 
seriously since there is very little of inner piety in him.*® 


A peculiar feature of the teaching of the sdstra is the way in which 
hypothetical pacts are contemplated between the vijigtsu and his rival, 
the ari. Some of these, like the treaty with stipulations (paripanita- 
samdht) or one without stipulations (aparipantta-samdht) have for 
their purpose the cheating or outwitting of the rival, so that the vzi- 
gisu May grow more powerful at his cost (7.6.1-18). Other pacts are still 


6 ‘Materialismus im Leben des alten Indien’ in Acta Orientalia, Vol. XIII 
(Leiden 1935), pp. 179-180. ; 
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more hypothetical. They are apparently made because the two have a 
common objective, but the real aim is to score over the rival. Such 
are pacts like mitra-samdhi, bhiimi-samdhi, karma-samdhi and hiranya- 
samdhi (Chapters 7.9-12). Such pacts are in reality not intended to be 
actually made. The purpose of the discussion is merely to show what 
kind of ally or land or undertaking one should prefer when there is 
a choice available. In the long discussion on these points, Kautilya 
often expresses his disagreement with the earlier teachers, his own 
views being generally more reasonable. 


The policy of vigraha means a state of hostility. It has an offensive 
as well as a defensive purpose. For example, when one feels that any 
attack by the enemy can be successfully repelled, one should resort to 
the policy of vigraha, not to that of samdhi. Similarly, when one feels 
that from a secure position one can ruin the enemy’s undertakings 
or that one can seize the enemy’s territory because he is enagaged in 
a war on another front, vigraha is the policy indicated (7.1.33). If 
both sarndhi and vigraha are expected to lead to the same result, 
namely, one’s own advancement in power, the policy of samdht should 
be preferred, for in vigraha there are losses, expenses and other troubles 
(7.2.1-2). 

As to dsana, it is the policy of waiting in the expectation that the 
enemy would grow weak or find himself in difficulties or get involved 
in some war. It also includes waiting in the hope that in the mean- 
while one would oneself become more powerful than the enemy (7.1.34). 
Naturally, this policy is often a concomitant of the policy of sasmdhi 
(samdhdya dsana, 7.4.13). But it can be combined even with vigraha 
(vigrhya dsana), as, for example, when one feels that one can seduce the 


enemy’s subjects from their loyalty to him or when one expects to ~ 


derive some benefit at the enemy’s cost in the near future or when one 
feels that the enemy may weaken himself in the meanwhile by engag- 
ing in some adventure (7.4.5-12). 


The policy of yadna, marching against the enemy, is to be pursued 
when one is definitely stronger. Normally vigraha and ydna go together 
(vigrhya ydna, 7.4.14-17). However, even samdhdya ydana is recom- 
mended (7.4.18). This, it is obvious, involves a downright breach of 
faith with one with whom one is at peace, having entered into a treaty 
with him. 


Getting other kings to march with oneself is sambhiiya ydana 
‘marching together’. This is a confederacy formed against the 
vyigisu’s enemy. In return for the help received, he may promise a 


share out of the gains of the joint expedition, either as fixed beforehand ~ 


or in conformity with each one’s contribution or effort in the joint 
venture (7.4.19-22). Advice is given on the kind of kings whose help 
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may be sought for the joint expedition, as well as on how one should 
conduct oneself as head of the confederacy (7.5.38-44,49). The possi- 
bility that the vijigisu, after success of the expedition, might cheat the 
confederates of their due share is also visualised and suitable advice 
given on what they should do in such an eventuality (7.5.45-48). 


The policy of samsraya is for the weak king, who is attacked or 
threatened with attack by a powerful enemy. The text considers the 
question of the type of kings with whom shelter should be sought 
7.2.6-25 ; also 7.15.1-8). It appears that samsraya confers the status 
of a protégé. One’s safety is assured thereby. It is, of course, intend- 
ed that the king would be making efforts to recoup his strength and 
regain his independent status. 


Shelter may also be found in one’s own fort where one can remain 
entrenched (7.15.9-12). If neither kind of samsraya can ensure safety, 
the weak king is advised, as a last resort, to surrender himself to the 
powerful enemy. This is vassalage; the king who submits is called 
dandopanata, which means ‘ who has submitted with troops’ as well 
as “subdued by force’ (7.2.9, 7.15.30). In one place the text re- 
commends that the king who has thus submitted to the powerful enemy 
must ever remain watchful for an opportunity to strike back and obtain 
his independence (7.2.10-12). In another place, however, it recommends 
that such a king should strictly observe the rules of behaviour proper 
for a vassal towards his suzerain, and do everything that would be 
to the latter’s interest (7.15.21-30). The difference is perhaps due to 
a difference in sources. It is not clear which policy the author himself 
prefers, though he is definitely in favour of accepting the position of 
a vassal and rejects the view of the earlier teachers that the weak king, 
at the end of his resources, should throw himself in a last desperate 
battle with the powerful enemy like a moth entering fire (7.15.13-20). 


The last policy, dvaidhibhdava, is no new policy. It is samdhi with 
one king and at the same time vigraha with another. The purpose of 
making the samdhi is to get the help of troops or money from him for 
the hostilities with the other king. This policy is to be preferred to that 
of sam$raya, since in the latter one confers benefits on others, while 
in the former one looks to one’s own interests only (7.2.4-5). This 
text does not support the view that dvaidhibhava is duplicity, making 
peace for the time being with a view to prepare for war against the 
same king. 


The purpose of all policy is to secure an increase in one’s power, 
principally at the cost of one’s natural enemy. This increase in power 
is intended as a preliminary to the realisation of the ambition to conquer 
the world. The adoption of one or the other of the six policies is to be 
solely guided by this consideration. The interest of one’s own state is 
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to be the supreme criterion, and expediency is to decide which policy 
would be most advantageous under the circumstances. The appropriate 
use of the six measures, it is stated, enables the vijigisu to play with the 
other kings just as he pleases ; they become, as it were, tied to him by 
the chains of his intellectual powers (7.18.44). 


Alongside the six policies, there is mention of the four updyas — 
siman, ddna, bheda and danda. These four are means of overcoming 
opposition. It is said that the first two should be used to subjugate 
weak kings, the last two for overcoming strong kings (7.16.3). The 
concept of the four updyas appears to be quite ancient. They sum up 
the means that are helpful in securing the submission of others to one’s 
own will. There is some over-lapping in the four updyas and the six 
gunas. There is something in common between sdman and samdhi 
and between danda and vigraha combined with yana. The two concepts 
appear to have arisen independently. While the gunas are concerned 
with foreign policy only, the wpdyas have a wider application, being 
useful in securing the submission of anyone, be he a recalcitrant ‘son, 
brother or other kinsman, or a rebellious subject or chief, or a neigh- 
bouring prince or foreign chieftain (9.7.68). It is possible that the 
introduction of the wpdyas in political theory, particularly in matters 
of foreign policy, is secondary. 


The use of an earlier updya is generally to be preferred to that of a 
later one. However, it is recognised that a particular wpdya alone 
may be most appropriate in a given situation. sdman would be best 
in the case of officers of the enemy whom the latter suspects of treason; 
dana would be most useful in winning over seditious men from the 
enemy ; bheda would break up confederacies most effectively, while 
the use of danda would be most effective in the case of a strong enemy 
(9.7.72). How the policy of bheda can be successfully pursued for over- 
coming the hostility of samghas is shown in Book Eleven at length. 
Similarly, the use of bheda for breaking up, confederacies is illustrated 
in 7.14.1-11. ; 


The goal set before the ruler in foreign policy is that of expansion. 
The ruler should be vijigisu ‘desirous of conquering’ other territories. 
Three types of conquerors are distinguished : dharmavijayin, who 
makes conquests for the sake of glory and who is satisfied with mere 
submission by other kings ; lobhavijayin, who makes conquests out of 
greed and is out to obtain land or money or both; asuravijayin, who 
makes conquests like a demon and seizes land, money, sons and wives 
of the conquered king and takes his life (12.1.10-16). 


When the vijigtsu has secured the submission of a king, he is required 
to treat him with honour, unless he continues to harbour hostile inten- 
tions. If he were to treat the vassal harshly or unjustly, he woultl not 
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only have to face the prospect of retaliation, but also incur the wrath 
of the mandala (7.16.17-88). Regard for the feelings of the other kings 
in the mandala is a practical necessity ; else they might join together 
and frustrate his dream of world-conquest. 


The vijigisu is to plan his conquests in different ways according to 
the circumstances prevailing at the time. (1) When there is the 
regular mandala, he should first conquer the ari; with his strength 
augmented thereby, he should overcome the madhyama ; when he suc- 
ceeds in doing that, he should subdue the uddsina. Thus his suzerainty 
would be established over the whole mandala. (2) When there is neither 
a madhyama nor an uddsina, but only enemies and allies, he should 
first try to subdue the enemies and then secure the allegiance of his 
allies. (8) When there are only two other states, one hostile and the 

_ other friendly to him, he should try to squeeze and crush one of them 
between himself and the other, it being immaterial which state is crushed 
in the process ; when that state is crushed, the other state should be 
tackled. (4) When there are a number of neighbouring kings, all 
presumably hostile, he should tackle them one after the other, growing 
in strength as he proceeds with his conquests (18.4.54-61). It is interest- 
ing to note that it is only in the first scheme that the existence of a 
mandala and that too of the second type is visualised. In the third case, 
the. whole of the field open for conquest is supposed to contain only 
three states. These must be assumed to be very big indeed. For, 
the field of conquest is the whole of India. 


When planning an expedition of conquest a number of precautions 

must be taken. First and foremost it is necessary to see that none of 
the seven prakrtis (which include the ally) suffers from a vyasana or 
.a calamity. The vyasana of a constituent may render not only that 
constituent unserviceable but also hamper the efficiency of the other 
constituents as well. The whole of the Eighth Book is devoted to a 
discussion of the vyasanas, calamities or vices, by which the various 
constituents may be affected. That is done by considering the relative 
seriousness of the calamities of two prakrtis at a time. In many of 
these cases, Kautilya expresses views that differ from all or some of 
the earlier teachers, his own views being generally characterised by 
reasonableness. It is naturally laid down that before starting on 
an expedition, the vijigtsu must take steps to overcome a vyasana that 
may have affected any prakrti and remove any causc that is likely to 
lead to a vyasana in the future (8.5.21). 


Before starting on an expedition, the vijigisu must satisfy himself 
that he is superior in all essential respects to the enemy against 
whom he proposes to march. These include the three saktis, utsaha, 
the energy, bravery and personal drive of the king himself, prabhava, 
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material resources consisting of the treasury and army, and mantra, 
good counsel and diplomacy. -Disagreeing with the earlier teachers, 
Kautilya regards mantragakti as the most important (9.1.2-16). The 
vijigisu must also take into consideration the dega or the terrain in which 
the fight is likely to take place and kala, the season when fighting 
may be expected. Kautilya’s own opinion is that saktt, dega and kala 
are mutually helpful and are therefore of equal importance (9.1.26-33). 


A very important consideration is the possibility of an insurrection 
in the kingdom while the king is away on the expedition. It may be 
engineered by the mantrin or purohita or, sendpati or yuvardja, when it 
is called abhyantarakopa, or by a palace official, when it is called antarama- 
tyakopa, or by an official in the outlying regions of the state, a rdstramu- 
khya or an antapdala, when it is called bahyakopa. In general, when a 
latent insurrection is suspected, the vijigisu is advised to take the suspec- 
ted party on the expedition with him if he belongs to the interior and 
take the wives and children of the suspected party with him if he belongs 
to the outlying regions (9.3.9-33). The vizigisu is also to be on his guard 
against the possibility of two officers, one from the capital and the 
other from the outlying regions, conspiring to rise in revolt during the 
king’s absence. And as is characteristic of this text, it also gives advice 
to officers who may be thinking of rising in revolt, telling them with 
whom to conspire and when. We have a very detailed analysis of the 
ulterior motives that generally impel officers to seek support from other 
officers for an insurrection against the king (9.3.36-41). 


A factor that must be weighed before starting is the gain expected 
from the expedition and the losses likely to be suffered. Normally the 
former must outweigh many times over the losses in men and animals 
and the expenses in cash and grains (9.4.1-3). Gains, principally those 
of land, are classified in various ways, such as ddeya ‘ easy to seize and 
keep ’, pratyddeya ‘ easy for the enemy to recover’, hrasvakala ‘quickly 
attainable ’, tanuksaya ‘ costing little ’, kalya ‘safe’, dharmya ‘ righteous’ 
and so on (9.4.5-28). 


When after a full consideration of these factors, the vijigisw decides 
to march, he must fix the date of the expedition and mobilise the 
required troops. Normally, three seasons are regarded as suitable for 
campaigning. MargaSirsa is the month for starting on a campaign of 
long duration, Caitra for one of medium duration and Jyestha for a 
short campaign. The idea is to avoid the monsoon months and to get 
a chance of seizing the enemy’s crops likely to be ready but unharvested 
at the time. However, the season selected must agree with the 
terrain where the fighting is expected. Even a campaign in the rainy 
season may be undertaken if the terrain suits the vijigisu, but not the 
enemy (9.1.34-52), _ The type of troops to be mobilised is to depend 
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on the season and the terrain, as well as on the type of troops the enemy 
is likely to employ in the fight. Troops to be mobilised must be such 
as would easily overcome the enemy’s resistance. 


Before leaving, a stinyapdla, that is a regent, should be appointed 
in charge of the kingdom during the king’s absence on the expedition. 
The text does not say who should be so appointed ; some member of 
the royal family or a trusted minister may be thought of as likely. It is 
stated that normally one-third or at least one-fourth of the mobilised 
troops should be kept behind for the protection of the kingdom as well 
as for guarding the rear, the borders and the forest regions (9.1.34). 
The troops are to consist of different units, under different commanders, 
so that no single powerful commander proves intractable to the regent 
(9.8.10). 


The text describes at length the setting up of the camp after the 
troops are mobilised (Chapter 10.1) and the march of the army on the 
expedition (Chapter 10.2). The taking of measures for the safety of 
the troops whether in the camp or on the march is naturally emphasised. 


Fighting, yuddha, is said to be of three kinds—prakdsa-yuddha 
‘open fight’ in the place and at the time indicated, kita-yuddha 
‘ concealed fighting’, involving the use of tactics on the battlefield, and 
tusnim-yuddha ‘ silent fight’, implying the use of secret agents for entic- 
ing enemy officers or killing them (7.6.40-41). It is stated that when the 
vijigisu is superior in strength and the season and terrain are favourable 
to him, he should resort to open warfare (10.3.1). In fact, a fight, 
about the place and time of which notice has been given, is considered 
righteous, dharmistha (10.38.26). 


If the vijigisu is not superior to the enemy and the terrain and 
season are unfavourable to him, he may resort to kija-yuddha. Among 
the various forms of kiita-yuddha described, the following may be noted: 
attacking enemy troops when they are in a vulnerable position or on 
unfavourable terrain ; feigning a retreat and thus drawing the enemy 
troops away to an unfavourable terrain and then turning round and 
attacking them there; using elephants to break the closed ranks of 
the enemy troops; feigning a rout and managing to get the enemy 
ranks divided when they are in pursuit of his own troops and then turn- 
ing round to attack the divided ranks; attacking on one flank first 
and when the enemy troops are pressed back, attacking them on the 
other flank ; using inferior troops first to tire out the enemy troops 
and then attacking with superior troops; enticing enemy warriors 
for a hunt or a cattle-raid and killing them in an ambush; keeping 
enemy troops awake by an attack at night and then attacking them the 
next day when they are sleepy or fatigued ; making a sudden attack. 
at night with elephants while the enemy troops are asleep ; attacking 
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the enemy troops when the sun and wind are directly in their face, and 
so on (10.3.8-23). It is clear that kifa-yuddha refers to the commonly 
recognised tactics that are used on the battlefield, and contains nothing 
to which objection can be taken from the military point of view. 


Troops are to be arranged for fighting in vyuhas or battle-arrays, 
which have a centre, two flanks and two wings. It seems that each of 
the five sections are to contain an equal number of units, from nine to 
twenty-onc. It appears that a unit for this purpose is based either on 
a chariot or an elephant. To each unit is attached, beside a chariot 
or an elephant, five horsemen and fifteen infantrymen in front and 
fifteen behind. Thus in the nine-unit array, there would be forty-five 
chariots or elephants, two hundred and twenty-five horsemen and six 
hundred and seventy-five infantrymen in front and an equal number 
behind (10.5.9-13). The text describes a large number of battle-arrays, 
of which there are four basic types, danda-vyitha “ staff-array ’, bhoga- 
vytha ‘ serpent-array ’, mandala-vyiha ‘ circular array’ and asamhata- 
vyiha ‘ loose array’. The choice of an array is to depend on the terrain 
as well as the disposition of the enemy troops (10.6.3-43). 


It is insisted that a fight must never be begun unless reserves are 
stationed behind the array at a distance of two hundred dhanuses 
(about five hundred yards ) ; the king himself is apparently to station 
himself there (10.5.58). It is also stated that a site for a battle should 
be so chosen that there is a mountain or a forest fort in the rear asa 
place of retreat and for holding reserves for the fighting forces (10.2.20). 


Finally, it is added that behind the army arranged for a fight, 
physicians and surgeons should be stationed with medicines, instruments 
and bandages for treating wounded soldiers. By their side should be 
women in charge of food and drink for the soldiers. The women are 
also to encourage the soldiers to fight (10.83.47). These are not quite 
nurses in the modern sense of the term. 


When a battle is imminent, the vijigisu is advised to get his troops 
together and exhort them. He should point out how he himself is 
only a servant like them (10.3.27). At the same time, the sendpati 
should announce rewards for outstanding acts of bravery during the 
fight : 100,000 panas for killing the enemy king, 50,000 for killing the 
senapati or a prince and so on down to 20 panas for killing an ordinary 
soldier. He should also declare that everyone would be allowed to keep 
what he is able to seize during the fight and would be given double the 
wages as gratuity at the end. Officers are to make a note of the exploits 
of the soldiers under them (10.3.45-46). 


It is laid down that when attacking the enemy in the open battle- 
field or when storming a fort, care should be taken to see that the follow- 
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ing categories of persons are not attacked by his troops : (1) patita, those 
who have fallen down, (2) pardimukha, those who have turned their 
back on the fight, (3) abhtpanna, those who surrender, (4) muktakesa, 
those whose hair are loose (as a mark of submission), (5) muktasasira, 
those who have abandoned their weapons, (6) bhayaviripa, those whose 
appearance is changed through fear, and (7) ayudhyamdna, those who 
are taking no part in the fight (13.4.52). In view of this, it is not quite 
correct to say that the Arthasdastra knows ‘ nothing about fair play in 
battle’, as Basham says.’ This text too knows a dharmistha yuddha 
(10.3.26), but it recognises that on the battlefield tactics are essential, 
particularly when one is at a disadvantage., That is what its kita- 
yuddha means.® 


When the fight ends in victory, the subsequent conduct of the 
vyjigisu 18 to be determined by the relative strength of the defeated 
enemy. If he has defeated a king more powerful than himself, he may 
offer terms of peace and win him over to his side. If the defeated 
king was his equal, he may accept the terms of peace offered by him, 
as implying a friendly alliance, if not submission. But no peace should 
be made with a weaker king, who is defeated; he may be completely 
destroyed, unless he becomes desperate and fights for his life, when 
peace may be made with him (10.3.54-57). 


If the enemy, instead of giving an open fight, takes refuge in a fort, 
siege should be laid to it by the vzigisu after satisfying himself that his 
own troops ‘are well-equipped and properly supplied and conditions 
are favourable to him. A suitable occasion for a siege would be when 
the enemy is in difficulties on account of the depletion of his stores and 
defences through famine, diseases etc. (13.4.8). On the way to the fort, 
the vujigisu should grant safety to the people. Those who have to be 
removed from the place where fighting may take place should be settled 
elsewhere and helped in every way. Destruction of the people is a 
ruinous policy. For, says Kautilya in his own words, a country without 
people makes no sense, and there can be no kingdom without a country 
(18.4.2-5). 

All sorts of tricks are described for the capture of a fort without 
a serious fight. Attempts should be made to seduce the principal 
officers of the enemy from their loyalty to him, so that they may desert 
him (18.1.11-21). Or, advantage should be taken of the credulity 
or superstitious nature of the enemy king to induce him to come out 


7 The Wonder that was India, p. 125. 

8 J. P. Baikov has made a detailed analysis of the teaching of the Artha- 
$dstra on the organisation of the army, its equipment, on fighting arrangements, 
on flexible tactics, on battle-arrays and soon. He concludes that all this shows a 
high level of knowledge of military science and reveals great military talent. (Op. 
cit., pp. 550-560). 
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of his entrenched position in the fort, when he can be done away with 
(Chapter 13.2). Other tricks include the smuggling of one’s troops 
into the fort in some disguise or inducing a part of the garrison to come 
out for putting down dacoities or enticing the troops in the fort to come 
out to help an ‘ally’ supposed to be attacking the besieging vijigisu, 
and so on (Chapter 13.3). 


If these tactics fail, the vijigisw may proceed to reduce the fort. 
All supplies must be prevented from going into the fort; crops and 
sowings may be destroyed. Moats should be emptied of water; an 
underground tunnel leading into the fort may be made, or a breach in 
the wall may be attempted (13.4.6-12). It should be remembered that 
these ways are recommended in the Manusmrti too (7.195-196). The 
text describes various ways of setting fire to objects or places inside the 
fort from the outside and also mentions some incendiary preparations 
(13.4.14-21). The final attempt to storm the fort:-(avamarda) should be 
made when there is a suitable opportunity, such as a fire raging in the 
fort or a festival being celebrated or some show proving a great 
attraction, or rain pouring down and so on (13.4.26). 


Conquest of a territory may mean its annexation. By successive 
conquests an empire may be built up in which the vyigisu would be the 
sole ruler. In case of annexation of territory, the vijigisu is advised to 
win over the people in that territory, and not to terrorize or exploit 
them for self-aggrandizement. This policy is called labdhaprasamana 
* pacification of what is conquered’. The conqueror is to do what is 
beneficial and agreeable to his new subjects, showing favour, granting 
exemptions, showering honours and so on. He is to adopt the dress, 
the language, the customs etc. of the new subjects and show reverence 
for the deities and enthusiasm for the festivals and fairs in the land. 
The new territory is thus not to be treated as a colony to be ruled and 
exploited from a distance. At the same time, efforts must be made to 
consolidate his rule in the new territory by proving his bona fides and 
eliminating mischievous and harmful elements (Chapters 13.5). 


However, instead of annexation of the conquered territory, the 
vijigisu may be satisfied with only receiving the submission of the 
conquered king. In this case, the relationship that is established 
between the two is that of a suzerain and a feudatory or vassal. ‘The 
empire built in this way differs from the one where territories are 
annexed. The text describes how the vassal king should conduct himself 
in his relations with the suzerain (7.15.21-30). It also refers to the 
principles that should guide the suzerain in his dealings with the 
feudatories so that they may remain completely loyal to him and his 
successors over the generations (7.16.17-33). 
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In the latter kind of empire we may understand the creation of soine 
sort of feudal relationship. But this feudalism is not of the same type 
as the feudalism that prevailed in Medieval Europe.® ‘The surrender 
of troops by the conquered king is contemplated; but the vassal king 
does not hold the territory in fief with the obligation of going to the 
suzerain’s help with troops when he goes to war. His territory is not 
granted to him by his over-lord as a gift to a comrade-in-arms. It is 
his own legitimate kingdom, the independence of which is for the time 
being extinguished by the conquest. If circumstances change, the 
vassalage may be shaken off. In fact, it is possible to conceive a 
situation in which the tables are turned, the former vassal establish- 
ing his suzerainty over the former suzcrain. 

The ideal of conquest of the world—restricted, of course, to the 
Indian world—may perhaps be found fault with on the ground that it 
destroys the right of small or weak states to lead an independent life 
of their own. But the idea of conquest and empire-building has always 
exercised a fascination for rulers. What the text does is to take notice 
of such desires and proceed to analyse the ways of three types of conquer- 
ors. It is not quite correct to say, as does Basham, that the Arthasdsira 
‘evidently looks on conquest of the demoniac variety as the most 
profitable and advisable’.'° The section on dandopandyivrttam (Chapter 
7.16) requires that the conqueror should treat with due consideration 
the king subjugated by him. It calls an open fight dharmistha ;. and 
its kita-yuddha consists mostly of unexceptionable military tactics 
(10.3.1-26). And the asuravijaya of this text consists in this that the 
land and money are seized, the wives and children of the conquered king 
taken possession of and the enemy king himself killed. Moreover, the 
asuravyayin can be appeased by the surrender of the land and money 
(12.1.15-16). This is comparatively an innocuous affair when one thinks 
of the numerous conquests in antiquity, including those of Alexander, 
when whole cities were razed to the ground, the male population put 
to the sword and women and children sold into slavery.!! It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection the opinion of Breloer, who says that 
when the Arthasdstra teaches the laying waste of land (at the time of 
the siege), the teaching may have been derived from foreign sources ; 
he refers to Alexander who had carried out such complete devastation 
in the course of his expedition.1? 


9 Cf. L. Renou, Za Civilisation de V Inde ancienne (Paris, 1950), p. 183. 
10 The Wonder that was India, p. 125. 
11 Cf. W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization (London, 1927), p. 71. 
12 ‘Megasthenes uber dic indische Gescllshaft’ in ZDMG, as heat p. 148, 
n. 7. 
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The text preaches the ideal of conquest. It may, therefore, be 
rightly regarded as ‘a manual of imperial polity ’.% But the Artha- 
Sdstra is not merely that. It is also a guide to the withstanding of 
imperialism. Beside many sections in Book Seven, ydtavyavritih 
(Chapter 7.8), samsrayavritih (Chapter 7.2) and others, the entire 
Twelfth Book is devoted to the problem of saying a weak king from the 
actual or impending attack by a strong king. It teaches how the 
latter’s attempts to conquer should be frustrated and his imperialistic 
designs foiled. To start with, Kautilya rejects the advice of Bharad- 
vaja that the weak king must always submit to the strong king as well 
as the advice of Visalaksa that he should always fight whatever the 
consequences. His own advice is that the weak king should seek shelter, 
either with a more powerful king or in a fort (12.1.1-9). The text then 
goes on to describe how the various updyas should be tried to get 
the attack averted. How troubles should be engineered in the enemy’s 
kingdom so that he is forced to go back in order to save his own king- 
dom is described at great length. Again, the text shows how attempts 
should be made to get the chief army officers of the enemy to desert 
him or to get them killed (12.2 and 12.3). Attempts to get the enemy 
king himself trapped and killed are also described (12.5.1-8). If 
none of these efforts succeeds and the enemy keeps advancing, the 
weak king should entrench himself in the fort. He is then advised 
to burn down fuel and grass up to a distance of one yojana all round the 
fort, to spoil or drain away water and to put all possible obstructions in 
the path of the enemy’s march. Something like a scorched earth policy 
is clearly recommended here (12.5.13-15). When a siege is laid by the 
strong king, various tactics should be tried to outwit him. For example, 
an underground tunnel may be built and officers of the enemy or the 
enemy himself may be kidnapped, or poisoned supplies may be allowed 
to ‘ fall in the hands ’ of the enemy, with disastrous results to his army, 
and so on (12.5.16ff). When all efforts to save the fort fail, the 
weak king is advised to surrender the ‘fort and leave it secretly, taking 
care to see that he himself is not caught. He must keep himself free 
to strike back. That may be done by secretly re-entering, through 
passages known only to himself, the chamber where the enemy may 
be sleeping and killing him with a weapon or setting fire to the 
chamber and so on (12.5.43-48). 


We have thus in this text as full an advice on how to foil an ambi- 


tious king’s imperialistic designs as on how to conquer and. build up 


an empire. While it sets forth the ideal of conquest, it takes into 
account all possible situations in which any state may find itself and 
offers advice on what courses are open to it and which course it would be 


13 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 4ge of the Nandas and the Mauryas, p. 191. 
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preferable to follow in any given situation. Its teaching is intended 
for all kings, for the weak king being attacked, the ydtavya, the hina, 
the abaliyas, the dandopanata, as much as for the strong, ambitious king, 
the jydyas, the balavat, the dandopandyin. That is what makes it so 
comprehensive. 


It is because of the author’s endeavour to imagine and provide 
for all possible situations which a state may have to face inits relations 
with foreign states that we sometimes find details that might appear 
to be of little significance. To regard this as an indication of his 
pedantry is, however, to misunderstand, the nature and scope of this 
work. It is not a treatise on general principles, but a work concerned 
with recommending practicable policies in any conceivable situation 
that may arise in actual political life. And its visualisation of such 
situations and the courses that are then open to a state is characterised 
by a realism that is altogether unique. And its teaching has not lost 
its relevance in these matters even to-day. C. W. Gurner has shown how 
the ‘ fortress policy ’ recommended in Chapter 7.15 was actually pursued 
by Great Britain during the Second World War, when it turned itself 
into an island fortress and successfully withstood the onslaught of the 
then more powerful Germans, making efforts in the meanwhile to gain 
strength and obtain new allies. Referring to the surrender of one 
Continental power after another to the might of the German forces, 
he points out how this is what Kautilya recommends when a ‘ fortress 
policy ’ is not possible. He refers to the flash of insight and vivid com- 
pression in the expression ‘entering the flame like a moth’ descriptive of 
a useless attack, as exemplified in a premature second front. Hespeaks 
of the great depth and penetration of Kautilya’s political teaching and 
shows that the principles he enumerates are as true to-day in their wider 
application as.they were in his days.!* 


The means recommended in this text for averting danger to the 
state and for achieving success over hostile elements might often appear 
to be obnoxious from the moral point of view. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the use of such means is intended against in- 
tractable enemies of the state. Its justification is that it is necessary 
in the interests of the state. One of the characteristic features of the 
realism of this text is that questions of morality are not allowed to 
intrude when policies are considered that are to be pursued towards 
enemies of the state, those who jeopardize its security and independence. 
This is a position that is tacitly recognised as necessary when it is a 
question of practical politics. Even when certain actions.may be re- 
garded as morally unjustifiable, they are in actual practice resorted to in 


14 ‘The Fortress Policy in Kautilya’s -irthasdstra’ in IC, VIII (1941-1942), 
pp. 251-252. 
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the supreme interests of the state. Objections that some political 
actions are unethical assume that politics are a function of ethics. But 
in practical politics such a proposition is never accepted. Every state 
regards what it considers its own interests as supreme and in their defence 
often resorts ‘to actions that appear unethical. The dream that politics 
must be thoroughly ethical may perhaps be realised at some future date. 
It is, however, unfair in the meanwhile to condemn an author of ovér 
two thousand years ago—an author, moreover, frankly the most 
realistic and practical who ever wrote on this subject—for not recom- 
mending something that is found impracticable in politics even to-day. 





CHAPTER TWELVE 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Ir may be hoped that this survey of the teaching of the Kautiliya 
Arthagdstra has sufficiently indicated the nature and scope of this 
work. It is essentially a treatise on the art of government. It assumes 
that monarchy is the normal form of government ; hence it is primarily 
addressed to the king, advising him on how the administration of his 
kingdom should be carried on and how he should adjust his foreign 
policy to the best advantage of his state. In both respects—internal 
administration and foreign relations—the comprehensiveness of its 
treatment is almost unparalleled. 


Some of the interest roused by the work may be said to be due to 
the antiquity to which it is ascribed. It was argued earlier in these pages 
that it may well be assigned to the epoch to which it belongs according to 
tradition.1 However, it should be added that even if a somewhat later 
date be regarded as more probable for its composition, that will not 
detract from its essential worth. Even for the third century A.D., 
which seems to be the latest date to which it could be ascribed, it 
would still be a very remarkable achievement. 

The circumstance that tradition ascribes the composition of this 
work to Kautilya, who had helped Candragupta Maurya to come to 
power in Magadha, has led some scholars to assume that it was written 
by him with the specific purpose of instructing Candragupta in the 
art of government. It is also often believed that the text gives us a 
description of the actual system of administration that was established 
in Chandragupta’s Empire. Neither proposition, however, can be 
regarded as acceptable. The work is, no doubt, instructional in 
character. But there is nothing to show that its instructions are 
addressed to any particular king. It is a treatise that seeks to instruct 
all kings and is meant to be useful everywhere and at all times. It is 
also not possible to maintain that the administrative system it describes 
was in actual existence in any particular kingdom or empire at any 
perticular time. It gives general instructions on these as on other 
matters, and it is intended that the instructions should be and could be 
followed by any state that cares for an efficient administration for 
ensuring its prosperity and the well-being of its subjects. It was argued 
in the preceding chapter that the text does not teach only the ways of 


1 See Chapter 4, particularly pp. 98-105 above. 
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building up an empire, and that with equal solicitude it shows the 
weak state how to save itself from the désigns of the empire-builder 
and preserve its independence.? 


In fact, the teaching in this text cannot be said to be all a creation 
of Kautilya. ‘There is no reason at all to doubt the statement found at 
the beginning that it is composed by bringing together the teachings of 
all earlier works on Arthasastra. It does not claim to be an entirely 
original work on the subject. As a matter of fact, there is ljttle doubt 
that most of its teaching is derived from earlier authorities and is, 
therefore, older than Kautilya. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has remarked 
that it is in the sphere of foreign policy that this work seems te conform 
more to the tradition of the predecessors.2 That applies to Books 
Six to Thirteen. But it can hardly be seriously maintained that the 
remaining Books conform less to tradition. The topics in Book One 
(training of the prince), in Book Three (law and legal administration) 


and in Book Four (investigation of crime and punishment of criminals) ~ 


had surely engaged the attention of Kautilya’s predecessors. These are 
not problems that arose or assumed importance only in the days of 
Kautilya. And in all essential respects he appears to follow the earlier 
teaching even in these Books. As a matter of fact, the Books on for- 
eign policy contain many more occasions when Kautilya disagrees with 
the earlier teachers than do these three Books. As for Books Two and 
Five, which are concerned with details of administration, Kautilya’s own 
contribution may perhaps be a little larger than in the case of the other 
Books. It should, however, be pointed out that the idea of eighteen 
tirthas, who include practically all the principal administrative officers 
mentioned in this text, is most probably derived from tradition and, 
therefore, older than Kautilya. The samdharitr and the samnidhdatr, 
two of the most important officers in this system, are known to the earlier 
teachers (8:4.31), so are the antapdlas (8.4.84), also adhyaksas as a class, 
as may be inferred from 2.7.11-14 and 2.9.10-11. Apart from the 
Chapter on sdsanas or decrees (2.10), Kautilya’s own contribution to 
the constitution of the administration would appear to be negligible. 
In other words, even in the case of administration, he scems to have 
relied on and mostly reproduced traditional teaching. 


It is, therefore, not quite correct to look upon the text as giving us 
an exact picture of the political conditions prevailing in the Empire of 
Candragupta Maurya. Its politics—both in the internal and the external 
sphere—belongs mostly to the pre-Mauryan period, the period when the 
§astra originated and was extensively studied. Kautilya certainly 
disagrees with the ancient teaching on a large number of points, but 


2 See pp. 268-264 above. 
3 Age of the Nandas and the Mauryas, p. 187. 
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this does not affect the fact that his teaching is in all essential 
respects the same as that of the earlier teachers. 


A pertinent question arises: How is it that a work written by one 
supposed to be the minister of Candragupta makes no mention of the 
political conditions with which he must have been intimately acquainted 
and to the creation of which he himself had probably contributed? In 
partial reply it may be said that early tradition makes Kautilya help 
Candragupta to seize the throne of Magadha, but says nothing about 
his being his minister. In fact, the tradition of the Mudrdraksasa 
represents him as anxious to retire from active politics once Candra- 
gupta was installed on the throne. The whole play centres round 
his schemes to get a former minister of the Nandas to accept the 
ministership of Candragupta. That implies his own retirement from 
active politics. As to the Mudrdrdksasa tradition, A. Hillebrandt, 
who has critically edited the play, remarks, “‘ Visékhadatta appears to 
have based his work on very sufficient information and to have reached 
out to the original tradition of the court very extensively.”* Besides, 
it does not seem: very likely that a person with the sort of temperament 
that tradition attributes to Kautilya could have for long continued to 
serve as a minister under any king whatsoever. 


Another reason why contemporary events and political conditions 
are ignored in this work appears to be provided by the method used by 
the Sastra to present its teaching. Since the purpose of the Sastra is not 
to describe actual political conditions prevailing at any particular time, 
it could refer to contemporary events or conditions, if at all, only by 
way of illustration. And given the basic teaching of the Sastra, with 
its theory of rdjamandala, its theory of sddgunya and so on—teaching 
which the author had decided to follow in all essentials—there was 
hardly any scope for bringing in conditions in Candragupta’s Empire 
by way of illustration. The Empire of Candragupta was to a large 
extent a legacy of the Nandas. In its expansion, the theory of the 
mandala appears to have played little part, if any. Candragupta may 
be supposed to have made use of the various updyas recommended 
in the Sastra. But the Sastra rarely gives any illustrations in these 
matters. In all the Books on foreign policy there are only two places 
where illustrations are given. Once with reference to the vice of gambl- 
ing the names of Jayatsena and Duryodhana and Nala and Yudhisthira 
are mentioned as the winners and losers at gambling respectively 
(8.3.41,43). In the other place, the names of Suyatra and Udayana 
are referred to as kings who saved their persons and were, therefore, 
able to recover their kingdoms (9.7.86). ‘The former illustrations are 


4 Uber das Kautiliyasdstra und Verwandtes (Breslau, 1908), p. 30. 
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derived from the epics, the latter from old history, perhaps partly 
legendary. Elsewhere in the text, too, epic or legendary heroes are 
mentioned in connection with the necessity of controlling one’s senses 
(1.6.4-12) and cases of semi-historical kings murdered in their queens’ 

chambers are referred to (1.20.14-16). It appears extremely probable 
that even these few illustrations are derived by Kautilya from earlier 
authorities. One can, therefore, hardly find fault with the author for 
following his models closely and refraining from referring to contempo- 
rary events or conditions even when he knew them. That an author of 
a work on politics can refrain from making any allusion to contemporary 
political conditions may appear to be extraordinary to us. But such 
was the method of the Sastra. It was suggested in an earlier chapter 
that Kautilya probably composed this work when he was smarting 
under the insult suffered at the hands of the Nandas and when he was 
thinking of ways of destroying their power.® But it is equally possible 
to suppose that when he had retired from active politics, he reflected 
over this whole business of politics, made a study of the earlier works 
on the subject and finding them unsatisfactory composed his own 
work that could supersede them, without, however, deviating from the 
method followed by the sastra before his days. 


In any evaluation of a work of this kind comparisons are natural. 
It was H. Jacobi who had suggested a comparison of Kautilya with 
Bismarck as practical statesmen who held the ‘ Professors ’ in contempt 
for academic teaching divorced from reality. However, as A. Hille- 
brandt says, the comparison is unfair. Not only were Kautilya and 
Bismarck different, but the whole spiritual atmosphere in which the 
two moved was different. Kautilya, he points out, was a Brahmin and 
adhydpana was one of his duties.’ That meant that Kautilya was as 
much a Professor himself as a practical statesman, if not more. At the 
same time it seems extremely probable that most of the earlier Professors 
of this Sastra, if not all, were also practical statesmen. The Sastra, in 
fact, appears to be the product of men who combined Professorship with 
practical statesmanship, a phenomenon not at all rare in ancient India. 
In any case, it is doubtful if Kautilya can really be called the Indian 
Bismarck. 


A more usual comparison is with Machiavelli, the author of Zhe 
Prince. Before the publication of the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, C. Formichi 
had compared Kamandaka with Machiavelli and Hobbes. One may 
‘understand Kautilya in place of Kamandaka, as the latter is entirely 
derived from the former. According to Formichi, there is agreement 


5 See p. 108 above. 
6 IA, 47 (1918), p. 194. 
7 ZDMG, 69 (1915), p. 363. 
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among Kamandaka, Machiavelli and Hobbes on the following points : 
(1) Man is governed more by passion than by reason; hence the ‘ state 
of nature’ and the need for punishment. (2) Nations are always 
hostile; hence the need to get rid of the enemy by force, fraud etc. 
(3) Reasons of state must prevail over religious sentiments. (4) There 
are no limits to absolute sovereignty. After the publication of the 
Arthasastra, G. B. Botazzi made a detailed comparison between 
Kautilya and Thucydides, both of whom he regards as the precursors 
of Machiavelli. B. K. Sarkar, to whom we owe these details of the 
views of these and other Italian scholars, himself says, ‘“‘ Denuded of 
all extraneous particulars, Machiavellism may be boiled down to two 
cardinal dicta: (1) The enemy, actual or potential, must be crushed 
at all costs. And here end justifies the means. (2) The manner in 
which a person behaves as the servant of a group, party or state must 
be different from that in which he appears as an individual in regard to 
other individuals.”2° He adds that both these principles are quite 
natural. And he argues that these principles are also at the basis of 
the Arthasdsira teaching. , 

W. Ruben, who has also made a detailed comparison between 
Kautilya and Machiavelli, argues that the standpoint of both is that of 
* Realpolitics ’, and hence according to both the statesman has to be 
dishonest, unorthodox, impious and egotistical, although at the same 
time he must be self-restrained and active (that is, not fatalistic)."! He 
also refers to the occasionally relentless candour and sobricty and liarsh- 
ness of the politician reflected in the works of both. 


In such comparisons there is evident a genuine desire to understand 
the teaching of Kautilya and Machiavelli. Often, however, the sobri- 
quet Indian Machiavelli is given to Kautilya, which implies a con- 
demnation of the teaching not only of Kautilya but also of Machia- 
yelli. Machiayellism is regarded as synonymous with unscrupulousness 
or crookedness and looked upon as something immoral. This shows a 
lamentable misapprehension of the significance of Machiavelli’s work. 
It is now widely recognised that the sinister reputation which has been 
his lot for centuries is thoroughly undeserved by him. As Lord Acton 
says, “ A sublime purpose justifies him, and he has been wronged by 
dupes and fanatics, by irresponsible dreamers and interested hypo- 
crites.”’12 


8 ‘This is from B. K. Sarkar, IHQ, I, pp. 551-552. 
9 Ibid., pp. 555-560 and 743-747. 
10 IHQ, II, p. 368. 
11 Acta Orientalia, Vol. XIII (Leiden, 1935), pp. 177-178. 
12 Introduction to L.. A. Burd's edition of Il Principe (Oxford, 1891), p. Xxxiv- 
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Machiavelli’s political philosophy is based upon his own experience 
of affairs. He does not start with any preconceived notions about the 
nature of human beings and the motive-springs of their actions. “The 
Prince is bestrewn with truths that can be proved at every turn. Men 
will not look at things as they really are, but as they wish them to be and 
are ruined. Men are still the dupes of their simplicity and greed. The 
cloak of religion still conceals vices.’’}* As a result of his actual experience 
he found that politics cannot be regarded as a function of ethics. G. 
Catlin says, ‘‘ Machiavelli is the first political scientist. To an extent 
that Aristotle, his great predecessor, emphatically does not, Machiavelli 
makes a distinction between ethics and political science.”14 It is, 
however, wrong to suppose that Machiavelli, for this reason, disregards 
inorality or ethics. The political ends which he regards as specially 
important are independence, security and a well-ordered constitution. 
‘These are'surely unexceptionable ends. In fact, Italy found in Machia- 
velli’s work the idea of her unity and the germs-of her renaissance 
among the nations of Europe. Again, in the Discourses he begins by 
placing men in an ethical hierarchy. The best, he says, are the founders 
of religion; then come the founders of monarchy or republics; then 
literary men.'® To all this no objection can be taken on moral grounds. 
It is when Machiavelli asserts that in the political field the end justifies 
the means that his teaching is regarded as immoral and subversive. But 
it must not be forgotten that this doctrine is intended not for justifying 
an individual’s conduct as individual, but his conduct in the political 
sphere. Such a doctrine even in the political sphere is, no doubt, 
condemned by idealist philosophers ; but throughout the centuries, it 
has continued to be actually followed in practice by active politicians 
everywhere. Bacon was one of the first to praise Machiavelli for “saying 
openly and without hypocrisy what men are in the habit of doing, 
not what they ought to do.’2” Much of the conventional obloquy that 
attaches to Machiavelli’s name is due to the indignation of those who, 
for one reason or another, cannot stand a frank avowal of evil-doing. 
His ‘ intellectual honesty about political dishonesty’ is repugnant to 
idealists who have little conception of practical politics or to hypocrites 
to whose advantage it is to preach one thing and practise another. 


The same is largely true of the Arthasdstra, though it does not seem 
to have evoked in India the violent reaction that followed the publica- 
tion of The Prince in Europe. Machiavelli was burnt in effigy by the 


13 Introduction to the edition of The Prince in Everyman’s Library, 
p- XX. 
14 The Story of Political Philosophers (New York and London, 1939), p. 195. 
15 B. Russell, 4 History of Western Philosophy (London, 1945), p. 530. 
16 Ibid., p. 527. 
17 Cf. E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis (London, 1942), p. 82. 
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Jesuits, his books were put in the banned list in the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum drawn up by the Inquisition in Rome and scores of books 
were published to denounce its supposed nefarious teaching. What 
condemnation has fallen to the lot of the Arthasdstra and its author 
Kautilya is mostly in modern times at the hands of those who have 
drunk deeply at the fountains of Western idealism in one form or 
another. 

There can be no doubt that there is a great similarity in the 
standpoints of Machiavelli and Kautilya, despite the difference between 
the political conditions presupposed in their works and between the 
methods of their treatment. The ends which the Arthasastra has in 
view are the yogaksema and raksana of the subjects. That is certainly 
a commendable aim. The sastra would also agree that the end justifies 
the means. It recommends ways of overcoming opposition or destroy- 
ing enemies that have nothing to do with questions of morality. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the sastra recommends apparently 
immoral means against traitors and enemies of the state, and distinctly 
adds that such means are not to be used in the case of law-abiding 
subjects (evam dusyesu adhadrmikesu ca varteta, netaresu, 5.2.69). Just 
as Machiavelli’s teaching was based on his own experience of political 
affairs, the teaching of this Saéstra also was based on the practical ex- 
perience of administrators who were its originators. We, therefore, 
find a large number of dicta in the pages of The Prince which the writers 
of this Sastra would have clearly endorsed. A few examples may be 
given: “‘He who has relied the least on fortune is established the 
strongest.” (p.46).18 “A wise prince ought to adopt such a course 
that his citizens will always in every sort and kind of circumstances 
have need of the state and of him, and then he will always find them 
faithful.” (p:82). “‘ It cannot be called talent to slay fellow-citizens, 
to deceive friends, to be without faith, without mercy, without religion ; 
such methods may gain empire, but no glory.’ (p.69). “‘ Men ought 
cither to be well-treated or crushed; because they can avenge themselves 
of the lighter injuries, of more serious ones they cannot.’ (p.19). ‘A 
prince ought to.reckon conspiracies of little account when his people 
’ hold him in esteem ; but when they are hostile to him and bear hatred 
towards him, he ought to fear everything and everybody.” (p.153). 
“ Nothing makes a prince so much esteemed as great enterprises and 
setting a fine example.” (p.177). ‘‘ That war is just which is necessary, 
and arms are hallowed when there is no other hope but in them.” 
(p.2138).3° 


18 ‘The references in brackets are to pages in Everyman’s Library edition of 
The Prince. 

19 For commen points between Machiavelli and the .drthasdstra, compare 
also 13. K. Sarkar, THQ, III, pp. 212-214. 
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It may be tempting to find a parallel between Machiavelli’s longing 
to see Italy united under some Italian prince who could expel the 
French and the Spaniards dominating the Italian scene that was split 
up among contending city states and a possible desire on the part of 
Kautilya to see India united in a single empire so that the Greek inva- 
sions may be successfully beaten off. One may regard it as quite 
conccivable that Kautilya entertained such a desire and filled Candra- 
gupta with the ambition of freeing India from the yoke of the foreigners. 
However, such a desire is not revealed in the Arthasdstra. The foreign 
states it has in view have to be supposed to be situated within the 
cakravartiksetra, that is, within the borders of India. And all its teach- 
ing on the building up of an empire or on the saving of one’s state from 
an imperialist aggressor has relevance to inter-state relations confined 
to the Indian scene. And this teaching is almost certainly derived from 
earlier teachers, and there is no awareness in it of the danger of invasions 
by foreigners such as the Persians or the Greeks, much less of any burn- 
ing desire to free the country from the yoke of such foreigners. The 
reason for this difference between Kautilya and Machiavelli is that the 
latter had constantly before his mind’s cye the specific historical situa- 
tion in Italy at the time, while Kautilya’s work is unconcerned with 
any particular historical situation. 


That also partly explains the difference in the method of treatment 
in the two works. Machiavelli’s method is historical which makes him 
turn to history for confirmation of the conclusions drawn by him from 
his own observations. There can be no doubt that this adds consider- 
ably to the interest of his work. The Arthasdstra, on the other hand, 
practically ignores history and contents itself with imagining all possible 
political situations and indicating ways to meet them. That often makes 
it give lists of possibilities that appear to have little relevance to actual 
situations at any time. Of course, though these situations appear to 
be all imagined, they are not imaginary. Every one of thein can con- 
ceivably arise, given the political conditions presupposed in the work. 
That the method of its treatment has made the subject con less interesting 
cannot, however, be denied. 


One point should not be lost sight of. As has been maintained in 
these pages, the teaching found in the Arthasdsira is not entirely 
Kautilya’s own. Most of it is the traditional teaching of the Sastra. 
It is the Sastra, therefore, that may be called Machiavellian in its 
teaching, in whatever sense this expression is understood. Some of 
Kautilya’s predecessors—Bharadvaja amongst them—were more ruth- 
less in their teaching. But being the only extant representative of 
the Sastra, Kautilya has had to bear the blame or get the credit for 
its teaching. 
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M. Winternitz has remarked, “ It is strange that the same Kautilya 
who in many places of the Arthasdstra proves himself to be an orthodox 
follower of Brahmanism and often recommends the performance of 
religious rites... that the same Kautilya has no scruples whatever in 
recommending stratagems which can only be called an abuse of religious 
institutions and a speculation on the credulousness and religiosity 
of the people.”2° ‘This is characteristic of the idealist’s desire to sec 
the rules of personal morality observed in public life. But the ex- 
ploitation of credulity and superstition for political ends is not un- 
common in practical politics. And in emergencies, such as war, even 
religious sentiments are often exploited for what are nothing but 
political ends. What the Arthaédstra has done is to recognise the 
existence of such practices. And it should not be forgotten that it 
recommends their use only in emergencies. 

A. B. Keith has commented, “It is a very misplaced patriotism 
which asks us to admire the Arthasdstra as representing the fine flower 
of Indian political thought. It would, indeed, be melancholy if this 
were the best that India could show as against the Republic of Plato or 
the Politics of Aristotle.”*!_ There can be no doubt that this is the best 
work on the subject produced in ancient India. It would be worth- 
while trying to find out in what respects it can stand no comparison with 
works from ancient Greece. 

A fundamental difference between the Arthasdstra and Greek 
writings on politics is in regard to the purpose for which they are written. 
The aim of the Arthasasira is thoroughly practical, to show how a state 
should be ruled. Greek writings scarcely concern themselves with this. 
They are rather concerned with the problem of the realisation of the 
highest good of man ; how best this can be achieved through the state 
is what they seek to investigate. Hence they try to visualise the perfect 
state. Plato’s Republic is such a search for the ideal state, where justice, 
regarded as the highest good of man, can be perfectly assured. Justice, 
Plato thinks, is hindered by ignorance and selfishness. His remedy for 
the former is a specialisation of the social functions of the state, society 
being divided into the three classes of rulers or guardians, fighters and 
farmers, men of gold, of silver and of iron and brass respectively. His 
remedy for selfishness was communism of a sort, involving the abolition 
not only of property, but also of the family. It is clear that Plato’s 
republic is an ideal that can never be realised in the realm of practical 
politics, as can be seen from Aristotle’s criticism of it.. 


It should be remembered that Plato offered other solutions too. 
In the Politicus, he advocates absolute monarchy, where the ruler is 


20 Some Problems of Indian Literature, pp. 92-93. 
21 YVreface to 4 History of Sanskrit Literature, yp. xviii. 
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‘unfettered by public opinion and unhampered by law.’ This is 
an extreme solution, which presupposes a monarch who must be all- 
wise. A much more practical solution is the one in the Laws, where 
Plato abandons communism, recognises the need of a patriarchal 
family and recommends a mixed constitution, a mixture of monarchy 
and democracy. 


There can be no question about the high idealism that permeates 
all Plato’s writings, particularly the Republic. It has inspired political 
thinking in the West all through the centuries. It has also set the tone 
for all later thinkers. Since Plato’s day, politics has been a branch of 
philosophy, with the result that it has rarely, if ever, been considered 
apart from questions of the individual’s good, that is, from questions 
of morality. Plato, says Catlin, started political science off ‘ along a 
road in which its study is and is to remain for two millenia, thoroughly 
moralistic ’.*° Significantly, the change is now being made from political 
philosophy to political science. 

It is clear that there is little in common between Plato and the 
Arthasdsira. The latter does not look upon politics as a branch of 
philosophy. It has perhaps its own ideas of the highest good of man, 
but it does not regard the state as formed for the realisation of that 
good. It, therefore, keeps personal morality distinct from public good. 
And its practical realism is in sharp contrast with Plato’s idealism. 


To turn to Aristotle, it is interesting to note that he was a senior 
contemporary of Kautilya. He died in 322 B.C., about the time when 
the latter was plotting to overthrow the Nandas. It is evident that 
his pupil Alexander’s conquests had no influence on Aristotle’s teaching, 
which is centred on the conception of the city state, a conception 
that ceased to have any meaning as a result of those very conquests. 
In like manner, it seems, Kautilya shows no awareness in his work of 
Candragupta’s conquests, contenting himself mainly with the politics 
of a moderate-sized state. 


The Politics, too, is not written with the practical aim of showing 
how government should be run. It is a theoretical investigation of 
political problems in terms of their basis in human association and of 
the ends obtainable through such association. Like Plato, Aristotle, 
too, thinks in terms of the perfect state. But his method is to analyse 
the various forms of a state’s constitution, monarchy, aristocracy etc., 
with a view to find out which is best suited for the attainment of the 
highest good. He would tolerate monarchy only when there is some- 


22 Cf. E. Barker, The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle (London, 1906), 
p- 168. 


23 The Slory of Political Philosophers, p. 42. 
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one who is ‘ pre-eminent in virtue’. Aristotle defines a citizen as onc 
who has the power to take part in the ‘ deliberative or judicial admini- 
stration of a state’. A life of virtue being the highest good of man, 
the citizen ‘ must not lead the life of mechanics or tradesmen, for such 
a life is ignoble and is inimical to virtue’ (Politics, VII, 9). Aristotle 
wants the number of citizens in an ideal state to be strictly limited. 
Even the number of 5,040, suggested by Plato in the Laws is regarded 
by him as too excessive. Too large a number impairs the pursuit of 
a life of virtue and also makes direct participation in the exercise of 
sovereignty by all citizens difficult. Aristotle lays great emphasis on 
the education of citizens, so that ‘the virtues of leisure’, namely, 
‘philosophy, temperance and justice, are cultivated and the citizens 
become fitted for participation in the exercise of sovereignty. 

There can be no doubt about the high aims set before the state by 
Aristotle. That the state should care not so much to ensure the material 
comforts of its citizens as to enable them to lead a life of virtue is cer- 
tainly a very noble aim. And the intention that such a life should make 
it possible for them to cultivate philosophy, temperance and justice 
cannot be too highly praised. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that this life is intended only for a part of the state’s population. The 
non-citizens are regarded as unfit and ineligible to share this life with 
the citizens. It may be granted that in any given society the number 
of men who can meaningfully cultivate philosophy, justice and other 
noble things is bound to be very small. But the cleavage between 
citizens and non-citizens is assumed to be natural and is intended to be 
permanent by Greek philosophers. We thus find Aristotle defending 
slavery as natural. 

It is true, as E. Barker says, that no political philosophy can be 
detached from its environment in history.24 Not only did Aristotle 
adopt the city state as the only natural and desirable form of state- 
organisation, but he also accepted slavery, then prevalent everywhere 
in Grecce, as its natural concomitant. In Athens, according to Barker, 
the number of citizens was 50,000, while that of slaves, who were 
mostly public slaves and whose labour sustained practically its entire 
economy, was 100,000.*5 ‘The citizens could participate in the exercise 
of sovereignty and cultivate a life of virtue because they were freed 
from the necessity of labour on account of the slaves. Though 
Aristotle’s defence of slavery is thus explicable in the light of the 
conditions obtaining in Greece at the time, it can hardly be maintained 
that the defence does him credit. 


24 The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, p. 15. 
25 Lbid., Ppp. 463-464. 
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It cannot be denied, of course, that India, too, knew inequalities. 
The varna system, which the Arthagastra fully endorses, is based on 
unequal rights and privileges. At one end of the scale we have the 
Brahmins, who are in a position to lead what Aristotle calls a life of 
virtue and to cultivate the virtues of leisure, and at the other end, the 
vast mass of Siidras, who sustain the economy of the state; and lying 
beyond the pale of society, we have the antdvasdyins. Perhaps the 
condition of the lower classes was no better than that of slaves. 
Nevertheless, the sort of slavery that obtained in Greece was not to be 
found in India, and no defence of slavery as something natural and 
desirable is to be found in the Arthasdstra or elsewhere. 


Greek political thought was part of a complete philosophy of man. 
The best kind of life for man was determined by certain ideals—mostly 
cthical—to be realised by him here on earth in this life. And the state 
is intended to make the realisation of these ideals possible. Hence the 
desire to discover the ideal state where this aim could be achieved. This 
has resulted in Greek political thinking paying such great attention 
to the form of state-organisation and the citizen’s place in it. On the 
other hand, the Arthasdstra is not concerned with the problem of the 
highest good of man. That is left to philosophy, which mostly regards 
man’s highest good as something other-worldly. So far as man’s life 
here on earth is concerned, what the state is expected to do is not only 
to enable him to follow his svadharma, which is determined for him by 
the varna and the dsrama system, but also to preserve this system as 
something sacrosanct. That has meant an emphasis on protection. 
The form of state-organisation being immaterial for this purpose, 
there is no investigation of the best form of that organisation. And all 
attention is concentrated on the practical aspects of government. 
Thus, while Greek political thought is mainly concerned with the 
theoretical questions of state-organisation and man’s relation to it, the 
Arthaégdstra is principally devoted to the practical problems of adminis- 
tration and defence. Though the subject-matter of both may be said 
to be politics, they really deal with different aspects of that science. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, a fair comparison between the two can 
hardly be made. In theoretical speculation, Greek political thought is 
undoubtedly unrivalled. But on questions of practical politics, the 
Arthasgdstra may equally well be said to be unparalleled. 


However, one must recognise that concentration on the practical 
aspects of government has placed severe limitations on the growth of 
this science in India. There is here little significant contribution made 
to the theoretical aspects of this science, which are, if anything, more 
important than the practical aspects of government. When one thinks 
of the long line of political thinkers in the West from Plato down to 
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Marx, who made significant and original contributions to this subject, 
the comparative barrenness of Indian thought in this field can scarcely 
be denied. What is more, in the restricted field on which the Sastra 
has concentrated its attention, there was little scope for any fresh 
thought or new ideas indicative of the development of the science. 
The Arthasdstra of Kautilya has practically said all that could be use- 
fully said on the subject. What later work there has been on it is, 
therefore, mostly a rehash of what it says. The science has known no 
growth in India. And there was little possibility of growth in view of 
the nature of its contents. 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar has drawn attention to the great 
similarity between the Cameralist writers in 16th, 17th and 18th century 
Germany and the ArthaSsastra.2* The Cameralists, it seems, discussed the 
entire sphere of state activity, administration, law, economics, defence 
etc. And they dealt with the governance of a monarchical state. 
What is more, most of the writers were associated with practical adminis- 
tration in some German state or the other.?”? They also wrote in the 
form of maxims or precepts intended for the guidance of the monarch. 
There can be no doubt about the great similarity with the origin and 
nature of ArthaSastra. The similarity is very probably to be ex- 
plained by the fact that conditions in Germany, when the Cameralists 
wrote, were more or less similar to those prevailing in ancient India 
when this science was formulated. There were a number of states 
whose rulers were striving to establish their authority by destroying 
the power of the feudal barons. A centralized rule by a monarch suc- 
ceeded in stabilising and strengthening some of the German states like 
Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and others. This stage is reflected by the 
Cameralists. With the formation of the Austrian Empire and then of 
the German Reich, the need for this system of thought disappeared. 
Similarly, ArthaSastra originated in the days when there were numerous 
States and monarchy had succeeded in replacing tribal or oligarchical 
forms of political organisation. The appearance of empires off and on 
in India did not affect the general pattern of political life, characterised 
by a number of monarchical states contending with one another for 
supremacy. Hence the teaching of the Sastra did not lose its validity 
till comparatively recent times, particularly since it took account of 
the struggle for supremacy and recommended ways of expansion. 


Aiyangar has suggested that the Arthasastra was feared because 
of the magic spells and the practical rules for the overthrow of 
princes contained in it and that therefore it was suppressed.28 He 


26 Indian Cameralism (Adyar Library, Anat 1949). 

27 © Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

28 K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Considerations on Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity (Madras, 1916), p. 101. 
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thinks that its meaning, apparently regarded as esoteric, was kept 
within a closed circle and powerful interests saw to it that the secrecy 
of its interpretation was maintained.*® And he considers it possible 
that the academies where such delicate questions were discussed 
were closed down once the Maurya Empire was established.*° These 
suggestions appear to be made to explain the scarcity of the manu- 
scripts of the Arthaésdastra, also because of the difficulty in understanding 
many of its passages. But none of the suggestions made appears to 
be at all plausible. Magical spells have not ceased to be widely 
used throughout the centuries, however much they may have been 
feared; nor have princes ceased to be overthrown now and then. No 
text-book was necessary for either purpose. Again, the study of the 
Arthasdstra in the academies could not have affected practical affairs 
in any Empire to such an extent as to force it to close them down ; and 
it is more than doubtful if such a course would have effectively stopped — 
the study of this: work over the whole of India. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that its interpretation has any secrecy about it, or that 
its meaning is intended only for a closed circle. It is an open treatise, 
for the most part straightforward and not difficult to understand 
except for some technical terms. 

The scarcity of the manuscripts of the Kaufiliya Arthasastra at 
the present time is sometimes regarded as proof that its teaching was 
repudiated by India because of the cruel and immoral practices recom- 
mended in it. K. Nag, for example, says that Buddhism and Jainism 
strongly combated the brutality and cruelty of the Arthasastra, that 
Brahmins, too, emphasised the moral element in their schools so that 
the Arthasdastra was supplanted by and absorbed in the Dharmasastra 
and that the Hindu spirit rejected Kautilya and followed ASoka.** 
None of these statements has much relation to truth. 

It need not be surprising that writers with a definite moral purpose 
in their writing should disapprove of the Arthasastra. Thus ASvaghosa, 
when writing a life of the Buddha, naturally disapproved of it. But 
the Buddhist Lankavatarasitra refers to Kautilya as a rst, and AryaSsira, 
the author of the Jdtakamala, ‘parades his knowledge of the Artha- 
gastra’ 32. It is to be noted that the Nitivdkydmrta, a work on this 
$astra almost entirely based on Kautilya’s Arthasastra, was written by 
a Jain scholar, Somadeva, who refers to him respectfully as nayavid. 
Nor is there anything to show that Brahmin writers condemned the 


29 Ibid., p. 11. 

30 Ibid., p. 13. 

31 K. Nag, Les Théories diplomatiques de VInde ancienne et Virthagdsira 
(Paris, 1928), pp. 119ff. 

32 E. H. Johnston, JRAS, 1929, pp. 87 and 81-84. 
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Arthasastra. Visikhadatta appears to show high appreciation of its 
‘teaching. If Bana appears to condemn it, it should be remembered 
that the condemnation is put in the mouth of the highly idealised 
minister, Sukanasa, in a romance of a highly imaginative character. As 
to Dandin, it is not he who ridicules the science. The ridicule is put in 
the mouth of a wicked servant of a prince, who induces the prince to 
flout the teaching of the Sastra so that he may fall a prey to vices and 
mect with ultimate ruin. The servant succceds in encompassing the 
ruin of the prince as planned, and this is intended by Dandin to show 
that the neglect of the teaching of the Sastra is likely to lead to 
a disaster (Ucchvasa VIII). 


Again, it is only partly true that the Dharmasastra absorbed the 
teaching of the Arthasdstra and supplanted it. That happened only 
in the case of law. As for the rest of the teaching of this Sastra, the 
Dharmasastra, after Yajnavalkya, ceased to concern itself with it. 
Even in the beginning, the DharmaSastra was really not concerned with 
matters of administration and foreign relations. After the appropriation 
of law by the DharmaSastra, these subjects were treated in specialised 
works like the Nitisdra of Kamandaka. We can speak of a bifurcation 
of the science, not the absorption of the whole by what concerned itself 
with only a part. In fact, it appears that works like the Nitisdra are 
to a large extent responsible for the neglect of the Kautiliya Arthasdstra. 
They presented the same teaching in the more casily assimilable form 
of verse. However, it is. not correct to suppose that the Kautiliya 
Arthasdstra was neglected during all these centuries. Apart from the 
many authors like ASvaghosa, Kalidasa, Bana, Visakhadatta, Dandin 
and others who clearly were conversant with it, we have references to 
it and quotations from it in the commentators right down to the days 
of Mallinatha and Caritravardhana in the 14th and 15th centuries A.D. 
It may have lost much of its validity with the establishment of the 
Mughal Empire and particularly with the advent of the British rule. 
But it must not be forgotten that the Nitisdra and other works based 
on Kautilya did not pass into oblivion even then. 

It is equally difficult to accept the proposition that the Hindu 
spirit rejected Kautilya and followed Asoka. If this is meant to imply 
that the principles of high morality embodied in ASoka’s dhamma are 
repudiated by Kautilya, that is quite wrong. He recommends the same 
high moral principles when he lays down for each individual, to which- 
ever varna and dgrama he may belong, the duties of ahimsd ‘ refraining 
from injury ’, satya ‘ truthfulness ’, gauca ‘ purity ’, anasiiyd ‘ freedom 
from malice’, Gnréamsya ‘compassion’ and ksamd ‘ forgiveness ’ 
(1.3.18). If it is objected that Kautilya is here paying only lip service 
to these principles, can it be seriously maintained that India has done 
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anything else but this when it is said to have followed Asoka? And it 
is not in India alone that high moral principles have been accepted as 
ideals to be realised. Everywhere men have been exhorted to follow high 
moral precepts, everywhere they profess to follow them, which, however, 
often means little more than paying lip service to them. ‘The fact is 
that these ideals are meant for individuals. And Kautilya regards them 
as obligatory on individuals with as much sincerity as does Asoka. 
The only thing is that he does not agree that the conduct of public life 
should be guided by rules of individual morality. 


If the statement about India following Asoka is intended to mean 
that kings in India have generally followed the example of Asoka in 
conducting public affairs on the basis of the rules of individual morality, 
that again is something that is hardly acceptable. It is true that after 
the Kalinga War, Asoka renounced war and practised ahimsd. But it 
is precisely because all opposition to his Empire had been ruthlessly 
crushed in that war that he could afford the luxury of renouncing 
war as a policy. It is not known if in pursuance of his policy he had 
disbanded the army. Had he really done so, one may be sure that 
there would have been uprisings sooner or later in various parts of the 
Empire. The fact that the Empire survived for a few gencrations 
after ASoka indicates that the -army was intact. In fact, it was an 
army general who brought Maurya rule to anend. As for later kings, 
it is extremly doubtful if any of them could or did follow Asoka’s 
example. Unquestionably there have been kings in India who were 
inspired by a high moral ideal, as there have been such kings in other 
countries. But it is only the ruler of a very powerful statc, where 
all opposition from inside and outside has ceased to exist, who can 
afford to base his rule .on strictly moral principles, regardless of 
consequences. The rulers of small states, surrounded by similar states, 
for the most part hostile, as was the-case over long periods of history 
in India, could hardly have helped following the teaching of this 
Sistra, based as it is on the realities of such a situation. Had India 
really followed Asoka, we would not have had to read in history 
of wars, of acts of treachery and duplicity, or of assassinations from 
the days when Pusyamitra killed the last Maurya Emperor on the 
parade ground to the days when Peshwa Narayanrao was murdered 
in his palace. 

And was Kautilya really rejected by India? But fora stray remark or 
two there is no evidence to show that its teaching was looked upon with 
horror in ancient times as is done by many modern scholars. The horror 
is felt because of the cruel and immoral practices recommended in this 
text. But the fact is generally ignored that such practices are recom- 
mended only against traitors and enemies, only when there is an emer- 
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gency or the state is in a difficult situation. It is not realised that the 
preservation of the state at all costs is the foremost duty of the ruler~ 
and that the interests of the state have to take precedence over all 
other considerations. It is also forgotten that the text forbids the use of 
these practices againist loyal and peaceful subjects as well as in normal 
times. Moreover, such criticism assumes that the conduct of public 
affairs is or ought to be governed by rules of morality. We have the 
story of Machiavelli repeated, though in a milder form. It is the same 
idealistic wishful thinking that will not face the realities of actual 
political life and cannot keep questions of personal ethics separate from 
public affairs. The fault of the Arthasastra, as that of Machiavelli, 
lies in openly saying something that has always been actually practised 
by states everywhere. 


If we were now to ask what significance the teaching of the 
Arthasdstra has at the present time, it must be said that it has 
lost much of its relevance even in Indian conditions. Monarchy 
has disappeared cven from the princely states. India, incorporat- 
ing the major part of the cakravartiksetra, has been brought under 
a single rule. The form of government that has been adopted, a 
republic with the parliamentary type of democracy, is something that 
was quite inconceivable to the writers of this Sastra. The administra- 
tive machinery is largely different. A number of departments visu- 
alised in the Arthasdstra, have no place in the present set-up, while, 
on the other hand, a number of departments have come into being 
of which the sastra had little conception. Nonetheless, what the 
Sastra has to say on some matters is not without relevance even in 
present-day conditions. Its views about state servants, their qualifi- 
cations and appointment, their corruptibility and ways of keeping it in 
check are not quite irrelevant. Its recommendations about the secret 
service for keeping a watch over state servants or over the political 
activities of the subjects or for purposes of criminal investigation have 
a bearing even on modern conditions. Its teaching on the investigation 
of crime sounds almost modern. ‘The law which it embodies is the same 
law, which, coming down through the Smrtis as interpreted in commen- 
taries and digests like the Miutdksard, the Vyavaharamayiikha, the 
Dayabhaga and the Smrticandrika, has been in force through all thesc 
centuries and is only now being replaced by a code applicable to the 
whole of India. The very liberal views expressed in this work on many 
matters could well be of interest even to modern legislators. 

The strict control of economic life by the state that is visualised 
in this text is something not dissimilar to what is being actually practised 
in many modern states. Even those that are not totalitarian cannot 
afford to follow a policy of laissez faire. The reservation of certain 
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spheres for the public sector and the regulation of private enterprise are 
features characteristic of the economic policy being followed at present 
in India. In essence, the text appears to recommend a similar policy 
though it could never have conceived the kind of economic life that has 
come into existence in a modern state as a result of the Scientific and 
Industrial Revolutions. The text also had no conception of what is 
called the socialistic pattern of society, which is the goal to be achieved 
by following the economic policy. Its modest aim was the welfare of 
the subjects together with the advancement of the state. It is possible 
that the text would not have disapproved the use of totalitarian methods 
for the enforcement of its economic policy. 


It is in the sphere of foreign policy that the Sastra may be said to 
have lost much of its validity at the present time. Yet it would be 
quite possible to maintain that what it says in this connection is still 
largely true in the wider field of world politics. We have still the same 
distrust of one nation by another, the same pursuit of its own interest by 
every nation tempered only by considerations of expediency, the same 
efforts to secure alliances with the same cynical disregard of them in 
self-interest, the same kind of intelligence service maintained by one 
nation in the territory of another which we find referred to in the Artha- 
sdastra. The present day cold war tactics are not essentially different 
from what the text recommends to the vijigisw when placed in similar 
situations. It must be admitted that a new factor has emerged in 
recent times, namely world opinion, that serves as a check on blatantly 
selfish policies. Yet, it is difficult to see how rivalry and the struggle 
for supremacy between the nations can be avoided and the teaching 
of this Sastra which is based on these basic facts rendered altogether 
superfluous until some sort of a one-world government or an effective 
supra-national authority is established. The arrival of the nuclear age 
might hasten the advent of such an authority by thestrengtheningof the 
United Nations. But until that happens, the teaching of the Sastra 
would in actual practice be followed by the nations, though it may be 
unknown to them and though it may be openly condemned by those 
that know it. 
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labdhapragamana, 261 
lobhavijayin, 255 


varnas, 148ff. 

vartani, 178, 180 
vartid, 166 

vigraha, 253 

vinaya, 129-180 

vriti, 1 

ursala, 154-5 
vaidehakavyanjana, 206 
vaidharana, 177, 188 
vaiydurtyakara, 185 
vairajya, 122-3 
vyayagarira, 189 
vyavahdra, 216-7, 222-8, 224 
vyasanas, 130-1, 256 
vydji, 181, 183 

vytihas, 259 


$aktis, 128-9, 256-7 
$ankdabhigraha, 285 
g§inyanivega, 100, 167-9 
Sinyapdla, 258 
Srenibala, 246 

$rotr, 218 


sddguny @, 251-5 


samyana, 180 
samvadana, 159 
saméraya, 254 
samsihd, 222-3 
samsthds, 206 
samghas, 99, 124-7 
samcaras, 206 
3attrin, 206 

samdhi, 251-2 
samnidhatr, 200-1 
sabhdsads, 216 
samadhi, 252 
samahartr, 195-6, 200-1, 207 
sdmantas, 250 
sdhasa, 229 
sitadhyakga, 169-70, 172 
surungd, 76 

selu, 172 

sendpati, 194, 247 
sthdnika, 195-6, 198 
svavitiakdru, 185 
svdmisampad, 129 
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Acton, Lord, on Machiavelli, 270 


Administration, state, 194ff.; under the 
Mauryas, 211; origin of system of, 
218-4; of justice, 215ff. 


Agricultural operations, 172-3 


Aiyangar, K. V. Rangaswami, on 
Cameralism and the Arthagdstra, 278 ; 
on supposed suppression of the 
Arthasdastra, 278-9 


Ajivakas, 98-99, 155 

Alchemy, alleged knowledge of, 71-2 

Altekar, A. S., 188n.; on age of beginn- 
ings of ArthaSastra, 11 

Ambhiyas, 44, 48 

Anviksiki, 99-100, 130 

Aristotle, political thought of, 275-7 

Armoury, 247 

Army, kinds of, 245; units of, 245; 
ranks in, 247; arranging, on the 
battlefield, 259 

Arrest, circumstances justifying, 285 

ae quoted, 8, 70, 187; referred to, 


Artha law, so-called, 224 

Arthasastra, definition and scope of, 1-5 ; 
and Dandaniti, 3-5; origin of, 5-10; 
age of beginnings of, 10-12; distinctive 
features of, 12; relation to Dharma- 
Sastra, 12-16; schools of, 42-44; 
limitations of, 277-8 

Artisans, control over, 185 

Arts and artists, 162-4 

Afoka, Officers mentioned by, 211-8; 
and Kautilya, 280-1 

ASvaghosa, on founders of Rajasastra, 7; 
and the Arthasdstra, 92-5 

Audit, 201 

Aufanasas, 42-44 


Authorship of the -irthasdstra, 50ff. 


Bahudantiputra, 44, 47 
Baikoy, I. P., on feudal society, 188 ; on 
weapons, 248; on warfare, 260n. 


Banerji-Sastri, A. P., on form of 
author’s name, 110 


Barhaspatyas, 42-44 
Barker, E., 275n., 276 


Basham, A. I.., lln.; on Ajivikas, 98 ; 
on rdjagabdopajivin, 124n.; on Gyu- 
dhiyaprdya janapada, 167; on treat- 
ment of slaves, 187; on frenibala, 
246; on fair play in fighting, 260; 
on conquests, 262 

Battle-arrays, 259 

Beni Prasad, 78n.; 149n.; on date of 
the <Arthaédstra, 64 

Berger, H., on form of author’s name, 
111 

Bhandarkar, D. R., lln.;.80n.; 50; 
65n.; on meaning of ariha, 2; on 
original metrical form of the Artha- 
Sdstra, 82 

Bhandarkar, R. G., on non-existence of 
Kautilya, 61-2; on the -Arsthaédstra 
and the Kdmasiitra, 95 

Bharadvaja, 8, 9, 44-47 

Boéhtlingk and Jacobi, 110 

Bose, A. N., on coins in the rthasdsitra, 
17 

Botazzi, G. B., 270 

Botto, O., 247n. 

Brahmins, position and influence of, 
144-6; gifts of land to, 171 

Breasted, J. H., 75n. 

Breloer, B., 59; 97n.; J87n.; 1095n.; on 
style of the -irthagdstra, 87 ; on assis- 
tanta to Kautilya, 55; on city- 
administration, 72; on Megasthenes’s 
account, 78; on castes, 149; on 
ownership of land, 169-71; on land 
economy, 178; on sittrddhyaksa, 184; 
on state stores, 189 ; on Chapter 5.2, 
190; on planned economy, 191; on 
origin of fiscalism, 192; on necessity 
of statistics, 214; on suits before 
dharmastha, 217; on policy of devas- 
tation, 262 

Brhaspati, 7, 8 

Brough, J., on Kautilya gofra, 112 

Buhler, G., 15, 89 


Cameralism and the Arthaédstra, 278 
Cameron, G. G,, 75n. 


Canakya, patronymic of Kautilya, 118 
Candialas, position of, 147-8 
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Cundragupta and tne -{rihasdsira, 62; 
106-8 ; 266-9 

Carr, E. H., 271 

Castes, through mixing of varnas, 146-8 

Catlin, G., on Machiavelli, 271; on Plato, 
275 


Cattle-tending, 175-6 

Cess, road, 179-80 

Charpentier, J., 95n. 

China, 74-5 

City, buildings in, 160-1 ; lifein, 160-2 

Coins, 181 

Communities, mixed, 146-8 

Confederacies, 253 

Conquerors, types of, 255 

Conquest, expedition of, 256-8; ways of, 
256; of the world, 2-8 

Conspiracies against ruler, 141-2 

Constituent elements of the state, 127-8 

Contract, original, 116-7 

Contracts, law of, 216-7 

Corruption among officers, 207-8 

Counsellors, 184-5 

Courtesans, 164 

Crimes, suppression of, 232ff. 

Currencies, 181-2 

Curtius, quoted, 70-1 


Dacoits, capture of, 234-5 

Dandaniti and Arthasastra, 3-5 

Daéakumdracarita, 21; 60; 96 

Deb, H. K., on vairdjya, 128 

Debts, 227 

Decrees, writing of, 88-91 

Defence of the state. 244 

Deities, worship of, 156-7 

Deposits, 227 

DharmaSastra, its relation to Arthasastra 
12-16 

Dikshitar, ¥. R. Ramachandra, 59; on 
the meaning of karma, 236. 


Diodorus, quoted, 70 
Diskalkar, D. B., 111 

Divine origin of king, 117 
Dowry, 151-2 

Dress, 162 

Drinking, 161-2 

Duty, custom and excise, 178-9 


Economy, state, 166ff. 
- Education, not state subject, 210 
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Embezzlement, 207 $ 
Icemergency, measures during, 189-191 
Envoys, 202-3, 250-1 

Entertainments, 162-3 

Epic legends, 57-8 

Evidence, law of, 218-20 

Expedition of conquest, 256-8 
Expenditure, state, 189 

Export of state goods, 177 


Fairs and festivals, 157-8 

Feudalism, 262 ; feudal society, 188 

Fick, R., 188n., 145n., 178n. 

Fighting, ways of, 258; in 
246-7 ; fairnessin, 259-60 

Fitzgerald, C. P., 74n. 

Fleet, J. F., 59, 77n. 

Food, 161 

Forcign relations, 248ff. 

Forest tribes, 149 

Forests and forest wealth, 174-5 

Formichi, C., 269 

Fort, siege and capture of, 260-1 

Fortresses, 244 


water, 


Gains of expedition, 257 


Gambling, 164 ; 229-30 

Garrison in the fort, 244 

Gaurasgiras, 8 

Geiger, W., 111 

Ghosh, B., 14n.; on works on law, 17-38 

Ghoshal, U. N., 169n. ; 174n,; on Artha- 
Sistra and Dandaniti, 4; on age 
of beginnings of ArthaSastra, 11; 
on reconstruction of Sastra, 56; on 
Hindu political theories, 117; on 
identification of king with state, 128 ; 
on Rajadharma in Smrtis and the 
sirthagdstra, 181; on classification of 
state income, 188; on positive law, 
223 

Gold and silver, 
working in, 183 

Goods, state, sale of, 177 

Gopal, M...H., 174n. 

Grierson, G.,.75 

Gupta, U. C., 88n. 

Gurner, C. W., on applicability of the 
<Arthagdstra in modern times, 264 


mining of, 182; 


Hargovindas and Behechardas, 110 
Health, no department of, 210 
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Heretical sects, 154-6 

Hillebrandt, A., on Arthasastra schools, 
17; on later additions in the Artha- 
$astra, 30; on authorship, 101-5; on 
qualities of a ruler, 129 ; 
of Indian kings, 180; on social stric- 
ture, 150; on Mudrdrdksasa tradition, 
268 ; on comparison of Kautilya and 
Bismarck, 269 

Idols, 156 

Images of deities, 156 

Import of goods, 178-9 

Income, state, 188 ; 

Indra, 6, 8 

Industry, 183-6 

Inheritance, 158-4, 226 

Insurrections, 257 

Investigation of crimes, 234-8 

Irrigation works, 172 

Itihasa, 57 


from mines, 183 


Jacobi, H., 42n. ; 44n. ; 58n.; 59; O1n.; 
100n.; 103; on interpolations, 27 ; 
on differences in style, 36; on 
schools, 48; on order of mention of 
authorities, 49; on absence of cita- 
tions, 53-54; on purpose in writing 
the Arthasdstra, 56 ; on an interpreta- 
tion by Jolly, 96; on criticism of 
tradition, 97-8; on difference bet- 
ween Canakya and Kautilya, 113 ; on 
astronomical indications, 115; on 
Kautilya and Bismarck, 269 

Janapada Assembly, so-called, 135-8 

Jayaswal, K. P., 3n.; 16n.; 59; 107n.; 

~ 109n. ; 169n. ; 286n.; on the meaning 
of vriti, 1; on age of beginnings of 
ArthaSastra, 11; on Cina, 75; on 
vairdjya, 123 ; on samghas in the 
Arthasdstra, 125; on absence of veto, 
135; on Paura and Jénapada Assem- 

_blies, 185-8; on artha law and 
vyavahdara law, 224-5 

Jina Vijay, Muni, 21n. 

Johnston, E. H.,170n.; 173n.; 279n.-; 
on Aévaghosa and the Arthasdsira, 
92-5 ; on Buddhist evidence regarding 
date of Kautilya, 98 

Jolly, J., 16n.; 42n.; 50; 59; 62n.; 71n.; 
72n.; 73;-78; 96; 106; llln.; 129n.; 
on relation between Dharmasastra 
and Arthasgastra, 12-4; on style 
of the Arthasdstra, 37; on Megasthe- 
nes and Kautilya, 67; on worth of 
Megasthenes’s work, 69; on the 
-irthagadstra and Yajiiavalkya, 80; on 


on culture - 
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the -{rihagdstra and Manu, 82 ; on the; 
Arthasdstra and the Kdmasiitra, 95-6; 
on form of author’s name, 109; on 
Kautilya as Southerner, 113 

Jolly, J. and Schmidt, R., on Bharad- 
vaja, 46 

Judges, 215-6; wrongful acts of, 221-2 

Justice, administration of, 215ff. 


Kddambari, 61; 110 


Kalyancv, V. I., 97; on date of the 
Arthagdstra, 96; on slavery society 
and feudal society, 186 


Kamasititra and the rthagdasira, 95-6 

Kane, P. V., 5n.; ln. ; 59; 75n.; 88n.; 
89n.; 169n.; on Bhéradvaja and 
Kautilya, 46; on the meaning of 
dca@ryadh, 49; on form of author's 
name, 109; on Lokayata, 130; on 
wages in kind, 209 

Kaninka Bharadvaja, 9, 10, 46 

Kaunapadanta, 44, 47 


Kautiliya Arthasastra, contents, 19-20; 
extent, 20-1; adhyayas and prakara- 
nas, 25-6; interpolations, 26-31 ; 
homogeneity, 31; order of prakara- 
nas, 81; form, 32-5; sutra and 
bhasya, 35-7; style, 36-7; language, 
38-9; sources, 40ff.; earlier authori- 
ties in, 42-55; legends and tales in, 
57-8; authorship and date, 59ff.; 
place-names in, 68, 74-6; and state- 
ments of Megasthenes, 66-74; and 
Yajiiavalkya, 78-80 ; and Manu, 80-3; 
and Silpagastra, 88-6; and other 
Sastras, 86-8; and writing decrees, 
88-91; and ASsvaghosa, 92-5; and 
Kadmasiitra, 95-6; and Dasgakumdra- 
carifa, 96; and philosophy, 99-100 ; 
manual of imperial polity, 268; and 
ethics, 264-5; and tradition, 267 ; 
and Greek political thought, 274-7 ; 
alleged repudiation of teaching of, 
279-81; significance to-day, 282-3 

Kautilya, compared with Tribonian, 37, 
107-8 ; characteristics of opinions of, 
44, 56; and Bismarck, 638, 269; 
citations of self, 101-3; accounts of, 
108-9 ; correct form of name, 109-18 ; 
home of, 118-5; and Machiavelli, 
269-738 ; and Plato, 274-5 ; and Aristo- 
tle, 275-7; alleged rejection of, 281-2 

Keith, A. B., 85n.; 42n.; 59; Tin.; 


102n.; on division into adhyayas, 
26n.; on doctrines in verse, 38; on 


Bharadvaja and Kautilya, 45-6; on 
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cilations in the cirthasdstiu, 50, 61, 
10}; on absence of reference to 
Candragupta and Pataliputra, 62; 
on Megasthenes’s evidence, 67 ; on the 
-lrihagdstra and Yajfiavalkya, 80; 
on Kautilya’s school, 108; on politi- 
cal thought in India, 116; on the 
-Arthasastra and Greek thought, 274 

King, duties of, 117-8; identification 
with state, 128; as judge, 215 ; see also 
Ruler 

Kingship, origin of, 116-7 

Kosambi, D. D., 59; 99n.; 112n.; 
188n.; on loss of text, 21-28; on 
discrepancy in manuscripts, 23-25 ; 
on additions in ms. D, 26-7; on 
janapada, 121; on Paura and Jana- 
pada, 138-9; on vanna, 148 ; on heavy 
industry, 188-4; on slavery, 187 


: Krause, F. E. A., 7-4n. 


Ktesias, mention of Indian swords by, 70 
Kuiper, F. B. J., on surungd, 76 


Labourers, 228 

Law, in Rome and in India, 107-8 ; ori- 
gin of, 225; heads of, 225-6; im 
Dharmagastra and the -Arihasdstra, 
230-1 

Law, N. N., 59; 116n.; 188n. 

Legends and tales, 57-8 

Lippmann, VW., 192n. 

Lokiyata, 180 

Loyalty, regional, 131 


Machiavelli and Kautilya, 269-73 

Magical practices, 159 

Mahabharata, Dandaniti in, 3; on origin 
of Dandaniti, 5-6; ArthaSsastra 
quotations in, 6-7, 85; «authors of 
Rajasastra according to, 8-0; tales 
from, 57-8 


Maine, H. S., on customary law, 225 ; 


on influence of Brahmanism on law, 
231 

Maitra, S. K., 138n. 

Majumdar, R. C., 1ln.; 126n.; 1385n.; 
185n.; 211n.; on mantriparisad, 135 

Makrydimas, D., 14n. 

Manu, Pracctasa, 8-9 

Manu, son of Vivasvat, as first king, 
116-7 

Manufacture, of gold and silver articles, 
188; of textiles, 184; of wines, 162 

Manusmrti and the Arthasdstra, 80-88 
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Marriage und marital relat ons, 151-3, 
226 

Martini, M., 7 

McCrindle, J. W., 
S4n.; 187n.; 
putra by, 69 

Megasthenes, statements of, compared 
with the -Arthagdstra, 66-74; on 
castes, 149; on slavery, 187 


Meyer, Eduard, 181n. 


Meyer, J. J., l4n.; 42n.; 59; 129n.; 
on law in the Dharmasiitras, 13; on 
later additions, 27; on verse-form 
of law, 35; on home of Kautilya, 
113-4; on mdnava gangs, 150; on 
emergency measures, 189-90 


3n.; 7TOn.; T1n.3 
excavations at Piatali- 


Mines, ownership of, 171, 182 ; workiag 
of, 182-8; income from, 183 

Ministers, 132-5 

Mitra, R., 110 

Monarchy, origin of, 116-7; abnormal 
forms of, 122-4; hereditary, 140; 
succession in, 140-1 

Monks, wandering, 154 

Mookerji, R. K.,on parallels between 
the Arthasdstra and Agoka, 210-1 

-Mudrardksasa, 60-1; 110; 268 

Murder, investigation of, 237 


Nag, IX., 56n. ; 50; 71n. ; on homogencity 
of some Books, 31; on place-names 
in the -Irthasdsira, 74; on repudia- 
tion and rejection of Kautilya, 279 


Niebuhr, R., 145, 146 

Nitisdra of Kamanduaka, 4; 60 
Nitigastra, scope of, 3-5 
Nuns, 154 


Occult practices and manifestations, 


159 

Officers, offences by, 288-9; corruption 
among, 207-8 

Ojha, K.C., on Visnugupta and Kautilya, 
105-6 

Oldenburg, S. Th., 186 


Pacification of conquered territory, 261 
ParaSaras, 42-5 

Partition of estate, 226 

Partnership, 228 

Pastures, 173 


P&taliputra, absence of mention of, 62-3 
excavations at, 69-70 
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Paura Assembly, so-called, 185-3 

Peace, policy of, 251-3 

Philosophy, 99-100; study of, 129-80 
Pisuna, 44, 47, 47n. 

Planning, economic, 191 

Plato, political thought of, 274-5 
Post-mortem examination, 237 

Prakrits, use of, 91 

Pran Nath, 59; on order of prakaranas, 


31-2; on original verse-form, 31-2 ; 
on coinage, 77; on grdma, 165 


Prince in disfavour, 141 

Prisons, 241-2 

Procedure, law of, 216-23 

Property, 226-7 

Prostitutes, 164 

Punishment, forms of, 237, 238, 230 


Purohita;role in formation of the saéstra, 
9-10; appointment of, 132-3 


Raghavan, V., on Kausika, 163 


Rajadharma in Smrtis and the -{riha- 
Sastra, 131-2 

Raychaudhuri, H.C., 11n.; on use of 
Sanskrit, 91 and n. 

Records office, 201 

Renou, L., 262n.; on mnemonic 
16 


Revenue, land, 173-4 


verses, 


Rewards for bravery, 25 

Rocher, L., 229n. 

Rostovtzeff, M., 2138; on steclmaking, 
71; on control of economy,192 

Ruben, W., on philosophy in the -{rtha- 
Sdstra and the Gita, 100; on absence 
of picty in Kautilya, 118, 252; on 
slavery, 186-7; on rajamandala, 
248-9; on genesis of theory of 
rajamandala, 250; on Kautilya and 
Machiavelli, 270 

Ruler, duties of, 117ff.; ideal, 129; 
training of, 129-80; checks on, 
189-40 ; conspiracies against, 141-2 

Russell, B., on Machiavelli, 271 


Salaries and wages, 208-10 

Samkhya, 130 

Sanskrit, use of, 01 

Sarkar, B. K., 43; 1210. ; 272n.; on 
economic planning, 101; on Machiu- 
vellism, 270 
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Sastri, G. Harihara, 200n. 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, 16n. ; 50 ; 75n.; 
126n.; 168n.; on origin of adminis- 
trative system, 213; on king as 
law-maker, 223-4; on genesis of 
kantakagodhana, 240; on imperial 
polity, 263; on the drthagdstra and 
tradition, 267 

Sastri, T. Ganapati, 35; 110; on 
Ambhiyas, 48; on Yajfiavalkya and 
the irthasdstra, 79-80 

Sastri, Udayavira, 110 

School of Kautilya, 103-5 

Schools of Arthasastra, 42-4 

Seal, B. N., 86n. 

Security, internal, 282{f. 

Sedition, 242-3 

Seducible parties, 208, 251 

Senses, control over, 180 

Service, secret, 205-7 

Service, state, securing of, 205 

Settlements, new, 100, 167-9 

Sex offences, 238 

Shamasastry, R., 50; 102n.; on the 
meaning of dcdryah, 49; on Yaj- 
favalkya and the drihasdsira, 79 

Siege of a fort, 260 

Silpagastra and the -[rthasdsira, 83-4 

Silver, sec Gold 

Slavery, 186-7 

Slokas in the Arthasdstra, 33-4 

Society in the Arthasdstra, 142ff. 

Sources of the 4rthasdstra, 40ff. 

Spies, 205-7 

State, identification with king, 128; 
size of, 63-5, 120-2 

Stcherbatsky, Th., on age of sutra 
works, 97; on style of the -trtha- 
Sastra, 97 

Stein, O., 593; 156n.; 218n.; on discré- 
pancies, 41; on Megasthenes and 
Kautilya, 66-74 ; on surungd, 76; on 
Silpasistra and the -{rthasdstra, 83-6; 
on the Chapter on decrees, 88-91 

Stores, importance of, 189; kinds of, 
200 

Style of the -Arihasastra, 86-7 

Subjects, protection of, 117 ; welfare of, 
118-9 

Succession to throne, 140 

Sudras, status of, 143-4 
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Suleikin, D. A., on social organisation, 
96-7 ; on castes, 148; on periods of 
Indian history, 186 

Superstitious belicfs, 1358-9 

Surety, 217 


Tactics on the battlefield, 258-9 

Tales, epic and historical, 57-8 

Tarn, W. W., 262n.; on Indian guide for 
Nearchus, 75-6; on Sirynx, 76; on 
Madra samgha, 126 

Teachers, earlier, 42ff. 

Technical arts and crafts, 54-5 

Temples, worship in, 156; property 
of, 157 

: Tests, secret, 204-5 

Textiles, manufacture of, 184 

Thapar, R., 212n. 

Theft, investigation of, 235 


Thieme, P., 36n.; 158n.; on school 
books, 104 


Thomas, F. W., 43; 59; 169n.; 211n. 
Topa, I., 128n. 

- Torture, 235-7 

‘Trade, control of, 176-7 
Tradc-routes, 179 

Trading, state, 177 

Training of the prince, 129-30 
‘Trayidharma, 156 

Treasure, buried, ownership of, 171 
Treasury, replenishment of, 189-01 
Treaties, types of, 251-3 

Trenckner, V., 111 

Tribonian,and Kautilya, 37, 107 
Troops, types of, 245 

‘T'urnour, G., 115n. 


Undertakings, state, 118 
USsanas, 7, 8 , 


Vallée Poussin, I.. de La, 78n.; 75n.; 
on samghas, 126 
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Varna system, 143ff. ; protection of, 
119; discrimination on basis of 
varnas, 144; mixture of varnas, 146 

Vartta, 166ff. 

Vassalage, 261-2 

Vatavyadhi, 44, 48° 

Vices, 130-1 

Village officers, 196-8 

Vinogradoff, P., on common origin of 
law, 225 

Visalaksa, 8, 44, 47 

Visnugupta, personal namc of Kautilya, 
118; not different from Kautilya, 
105-6 

Waddell, L. <A., on excavations at 
Pataliputra, 66, 69 

Wages, 208-9 

Walsh, E. H. C., 77n. 

War, 258-60; fairness in, 259-60 

Water-rate, 174 

Weapons, 247-8 

Weights and Measures, 180-1 

Widows, 153 

Wilhelm, F., 42n.; 44n.; 138n.; 192n.; on 
Bhiaradvaja, 47 ; on order of mention 
of teachers, 49-50; on style, 51-2; 
on absence of quotations, 54 

Williams-Jackson, A. V., 75n. 

Wines, 161-2 

Winternitz, M., 59; 61n.; 71n.; 106 ; on 
Dharmaégastra and ArthaSastra, 14; 
on memorable verses, 16-7; on non- 
mention of Kautilya, 62; on work of 
a Pandit, 65; on Megasthenes’s evi- 
dence, 67; on Yajfiavalkya and the — 
Arthasastra, 80; on Manu and the' 
Arthasdstra, 82,88; on exploitation. 
of religion by Kautilya, 274 

Witnesses, 218-20 

Writing in the drthasdstru, 88-91 


Ydjnavalkyasmrti and the Arthasasira, 
78-80 . 
Yoga, 130 
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